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SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD : 

A  STORY  OF  SCHOOL  AND  CITY  LIFE. 

By  Paul  Blake, 

Author  of  “The  Two  Chums,’’  “  The  Mew  Boy,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

GARLAXD  took  an  early  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his 
intention  of  visiting  Melhuish. 

“  1>ve  two  secrets  on  ray  mind,”  he  thought,  “  Lang’s 
and  Melhuish’s.  I  only  hope  I  may  be  able  to  do  both 
fellows  a  good  turn.” 

Why  should  he  bother  himself  about  Melhuish?  you  may 
ask.  Melhuish  had  never  been  his  friend  ;  in  fact,  at  St. 
Mary’s  he  had  treated  himbadly.  But  Garland  was  actuated 
hy  higher  motives  than  mere  self-interest ;  that  did  not 
enter  into  his  calculations.  Melhuish  was  in  trouble  • 
could  he  help  him  ?  That  was  all  that  he  remembered. 


Now  I 


can  face  the  world  again.” 
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He  entered  the  warehouse  of  the  con¬ 
tractor,  and  inquired  after  the  young 
man  who  had  brought  down  the  forms  to 
the  bazaar. 

“  Mr.  Brown,  you  mean,  sir.  What 
inig'ht  you  want  with  him  1  He  isn’t  in.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  send  him  to  this 
address  when  lie’s  finished  his  work,”  said 
Garland. 

“  Very  well,  sir.” 

Garland  returned  home.  He  had  given 
Mr.  King’s  address  ;  that  would  not  raise 
Melhuish’s  suspicions.  He  gave  direc¬ 
tions  for  “  Brown  ”  to  be  shown  in  directly 
he  arrived. 

About  seven  o’clock  he  heard  a  ring, 
and  peering  through  the  blinds  of  the 
empty  study  which  he  occupied  in  the 
evenings,  saw  Melhuish  at  the  door.  A 
minute  after  he  was  shown  in. 

Garland  kept  himself  in  the  shade  till 
the  servant  had  closed  the  door,  and  then 
rose. 

“I’m  glad  to  see  you,  Melhuish,”  he 
said. 

Melhuish  looked  at  him  in  amazement 
for  a  moment,  but  did  not  take  the  prof¬ 
fered  hand. 

“  I  knew  I  must  get  bowled  out  at 
last,”  he  said,  after  a  jaause.  “  You’ve 
run  me  down.  What  are  you  going  to 
do?  Are  you  going  to  make  me  cut 
away  to  a  fresh  place  ?  ” 

“Hot  at  present,”  returned  Garland. 
“  I  want  you  to  stop  here  for  a  time ;  at 
all  events  till  we’ve  had  a  talk.” 

“All  right,”  said  Melhuish,  resignedly. 
51  It  won’t  do  any  good  to  talk,  but  fire 
away  if  you  want  to.” 

“  Thanks,  I  will ;  but  don’t  stay  here 
longer  than  you  wish  to.  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  meet  an  old  schoolfellow 
and  have  a  chat  over  old  times.  No  one 
in  the  world  except  me  knows  who  you 
are,  so  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  being  re¬ 
cognised,  that  is  if  you  wish  to  keep 
quiet,  which  I  suppose  you  do  from  your 
changing  your  name.” 

“  You  know  why  well  enough,”  said 
Melhuish,  calmly.  “  I  stole  some  money 
down  at  St.  Mary’s  and  had  to  cut.  I 
should  have  been  sent  to  prison,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  or  if  not  my  father  would  have 
turned  me  out,  so  I  turned  myself  out 
first.  Saved  trouble,  you  see.” 

“  I’m  quite  sure  if  you  were  to  go  back 
how  everything  would  be  forgiven.” 

Melhuish  shook  his  head.  “  You  don’t 
know  my  pater,”  he  said,  “  or  you 
wouldn’t  talk  like  that.  He’s  good,  but 
as  hard  as  he  can  be.  No,  it’s  no  use 
talking  about  my  going  back ;  I  can’t. 
Besides,  I’m  all  right  now.  1  had  an 
awful  time  at  first,  but  things  have  come 
a  bit  straight  now.  I’m  getting  along 
now  pretty  well.” 

There  was  a  sort  of  settled  misery  in 
his  tone  which  touched  Garland  deeply. 
Melhuish  seemed  to  be  in  despair  and  a 
hopeless  despair. 

“  Can’t  I  help  you  in  some  way  ?  ” 
asked  Garland.  “  You  can’t  lead  a  very 
happy  life  amongst  men  who  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  you  in  education  and  taste.” 

“They’re  better  than  I  am,  most  of 
them.  They’re  not  thieves,  at  any  rate.” 

“  Why,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  still 
one,”  cried  Garland. 

“  It’s  the  same  thing,”  returned  Mel¬ 
huish.  “  I  was  a  thief  once ;  I  can’t 
shake  that  off,  though  I’ve  sent  back  the 
money.  Well,  there’s  one  thing  about  it, 
I  deserve  it  all.  I  don’t  complain.” 

“  Melhuish,  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
advise  you.  Write  to  your  father  ;  you 


need  not  give  him  your  address,  ask  him 
to  advertise  a  reply  if  you  like.  I’m  sure 
he  will  welcome  your  return.” 

“  You’re  not  going  to  tell  him  you’ve 
seen  me  1  ”  asked  Melhuish,  quickly. 

“No,  I  shall  tell  no  one  without  your 
consent.” 

Garland  saw  that  unless  he  promised 
this  the  only  result  would  be  that  Mel¬ 
huish  would  again  vanish. 

“  I  can’t  write  home.  Why  should  he 
forgive  me  ?  I  don’t  want  forgiveness. 
I  deserve  it  all,  I  don’t  complain,”  he  re¬ 
peated,  sadly. 

“  Can’t  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  Won’t 
you  come  and  see  me  sometimes  ?  ” 

“No,  thanks,  I  think  it  wouldn’t  be 
very  pleasant  for  either  of  us.  You  can 
lend  me  a  book  or  two  if  you  like.  I’ve 
a  little  time  to  myself,  and  I  don’t  care 
to  go  out  much  alone.” 

“You  are  very  welcome  to  any  I  have,” 
replied  Garland.  “  Look  round  the 
shelves  and  choose  as  many  as  you  like.” 

Melhuish  rose  without  thanking  him. 
He  picked  out  three  books — Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare.  Gar¬ 
land  was  astonished  at  his  selection  :  it 
showed  that  Melhuish  must  have  under¬ 
gone  some  sort  of  transformation.  At 
school  the  trashiest  novels  were  all  he 
cared  for. 

“  I  think  these  will  do,”  he  said.  “  I’ll 
say  good-bye  now.” 

Garland  resolved  to  make  one  more 
effort. 

“  I  wish  you’d  do  me  a  favour,  Mel¬ 
huish.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  was  the  listless  reply. 

“  Let  me  write  a  line  to  your  father 
telling  him  I’ve  seen  you  and  that  you 
are  well.” 

“  You  mean  to  split  on  me  after  all,  I 
see,”  was  Melhuish’s  reply,  not  angrily 
made,  however. 

“No,  I  will  not  give  him  your  address 
till  you  grant  me  permission.  May  I 
write  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  if  ’twill  do  you  any  pleasure.  I 
don’t  care.  I  expect  lie’s  thrown  me  over 
long  ago.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  replied  Garland, 
warmly,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  Mr. 
Melhuish’s  letter  to  Lang. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

A  month  went  swiftly  by.  Lang  worked 
nobly.  Seldom  was  there  so  much 
hanging  on  the  result  of  an  examination. 
Garland  helped  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  and  once  a  week  they  paid  a  visit 
to  Soady’s  rooms,  and  had  an  hour’s 
relaxation. 

Soady  was  quite  a  “  swell  ”  now,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking.  At  school  he  had 
always  been  careless  in  his  dress,  but 
now  he  spent  a  good  half  hour  in  dress¬ 
ing,  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  starting 
shaving. 

“  Not  that  there’s  much  to  take  off  just 
yet,”  he  explained  to  his  friends,  “  but 
there’s  nothing  so  refreshing  as  a  shave.” 

He  bought  a  razor  and  kept  it  in  a 
high  state  of  polish,  but  had  not  yet 
screwed  up  his  courage  to  what  Tommy 
told  him  in  a  letter  was  the  sticking 
(plaster)  point. 

“  Seems  to  me  you  mean  to  get  on,”  he 
said  to  Lang  one  day.  “  You  are  work¬ 
ing  now,  and  no  mistake.” 

“No,  I  hope  there  is  no  mistake  this 
time.” 

“  Seen  much  of  our  old  friend,  Fan¬ 


shawe,  lately  ?  ”  asked  Soady,  innocently. 
“By-the-by,  did  I  ever  tell  you  of  niy 
little  row  with  him  1  ” 

Lang  had  never  heard  it,  so  Soady 
detailed  the  affair. 

“Wanted  to  rook  me.  He’s  a  bad 
lot,  I’m  afraid.  I  should  cut  him  if  I 
were  you,  Lang.  Eh,  Garland  ?  ” 

Garland  acquiesced  carelessly.  He 
knew  better  than  either  that  it  would 
not  be  an  easy  matter. 

The  matriculation  came  at  last.  Lang 
obtained  a  week’s  holiday,  and  went 
down  early  to  the  university  every  day. 
No  need  now  to  go  to  Kew  to  hide  him¬ 
self.  It  was  a  terribly  anxious  week  to 
both  him  and  Garland.  The  latter  always 
came  to  meet  him,  and  by  his  encourage¬ 
ment  and  practical  aid  did  wonders  to 
keep  up  Lang’s  spirits. 

“  It’s  all  over,”  said  Lang,  as  he  left  the 
university  after  the  last  day.  “There’s 
nothing  now  but  the  weary  waiting.  I’d 
give  a  year  of  my  life '  to  know  the 
result.” 

“  I  hope  you’ll  do  something  better 
with  a  year  than  that.  I  believe  you’ve 
passed  well.  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  believe  the  same,  and  try  and  enjoy 
yourself  for  the  next  Aveek  or  two.  If  oil 
want  a  rest.” 

“Not  much  chance  of  enjoying  myself 
with  this  hanging  over  my  head.” 

However,  he  felt  relieved  of  the  strain 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  walked  home 
in  tolerable  spirits.  But  they  sank  as  lie 
opened  a  letter  waiting  for  him.  It  was 
from  Fanshawe. 

“  Deae  Lang, — I  called  yesterday,  but 
you  were  out.  You  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  you  still  owe  me  £2.  You  promised 
me  £12  instead  of  £10  in  consideration 
of  my  waiting  for  it.  I  can’t  wait  any 
longer,  however,  for  I’m  in  a  hole.  Please 
send  it  to-night  without  fail.  Whilst 
you  are  about  it  you  might  make  it  a 
fiver  ;  I’m  really  stumped. 

Yours  ever, 

C.  Fanshawe.” 

Lang  read  it  hurriedly.  It  was  not  so 
very  terrible  after  all.  Another  fortnight 
or  so  and  he  would,  he  hoped,  have  passed 
his  exam.,  and  would  be  able  to  cut  Fan¬ 
shawe  once  and  for  ever. 

He  owed  him  £2,  of  that  there  was  no 
doubt.  He  had  a  couple  of  sovereigns 
left ;  he  could  ill  spare  them,  but  he  sent 
them  by  the  evening  post  with  a  short 
note : 

“Deae  Fanshawe,-— I  enclose  two 
pounds,  which  makes  us  square.  I’m 
sorry  I  can’t  oblige  you  in  the  other 
matter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Lang.” 

“That  ought  to  be  enough  to  show 
him  I  don’t  want  to  have  any  more  to  do 
with  him,”  thought  Lang.  _  “If  I  can 
only  stave  him  off  a  fortnight  more  it 
will  be  all  right ;  I  can  sign  my  articles 
in  spite  of  him.” 

His  note  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
making  Fanshawe  see  that  Lang  wished 
to  let  their  acquaintance  end. 

“  Wait  a  bit,  my  young  friend,”  he  said 
to  himself ;  “  I  shall  have  you  in  hand 
pretty  soon.  Just  wait  till  your  articles 
are  signed,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  get  as 
much  out  of  you  as  I  like.  You  won’t 
lend  me  a  couple  of  pounds  1  All  right, 
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but  in  a  month’s  time  you’ll  be  glad  to  The  clays  went  slowly  by.  The  mom-  1  “  Thank  God !  ”  whispered  Lang  earn- 

rrive  me  a  fiver  to  keep  my  mouth  shut.”  I  ing  on  which  the  lists  were  published  !  estly,  seizing  Garland’s  hand  and  giving 
3  He  was  extremely  angry.  It  was  irri-  ;  arrived  at  last.  Lang  was  on  the  steps  it  a  hearty  squeeze.  “Now  I  can  face  the 

hating  to  be  treated  in  this  way.  How-  '  of  the  university  long  before  the  proper  :  woi  Id  again. 

ever  °for  the  present  he  resolved  to  keep  time,  and  Garland  soon  joined  him.  They  “And  your  conscience  too,”  added 

still’ and  let  Lang  entangle  himself  by  j  were  the  first  to  see  the  notices,  and  one  ]  Garland. 

signing  his  articles  under  false  pre-  \  of  the  first  names  that  caught  their  eye  j  (To  continued.) 

tencesf  I  'was  that  of  Lang. 


THE  STAR  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT: 


A  TALE  OF  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy  Captain,"  “  Godfrey  Morgan”  “  The  Cryptogram,”  etc. 


During  the  following  days  Cyprien 
was  busy  attending  to  his  experi¬ 
ment.  He  had  introduced  several 
changes  in  the  construction  of  his  fur¬ 
nace,  and  contrived  a  better  draught. 
By  doing  so  he  hoped  to  make  his  second 
•diamond  in  much  less  time  than  he  had 
clone  the  first. 

Miss  Watkins  took  great  interest  in 
the  attempt  which  she  had  really  ori¬ 
ginated.  Frequently  was  she  seen  at  the 
furnace  watching  through  the  grating  the 
fire  that  roared  within. 

John  Watkins  was  no  less  interested 
than  his  daughter,  but  from  other  motives. 
He  wished  to  become  once  more  the  owner 
of  a  gem  whose  value  could  be  reckoned 
in  millions.  Great  was  his  fear  that  the 
experiment  would  not  succeed  a  second 
time,  and  that  chance  would  fail  to  play 
the  important  part  in  it  that  it  had  clone 
on  the  previous  occasion. 

But  if  the  farmer  and  Miss  Watkins 
encouraged  the  experimenter  to  perse¬ 
vere,  it  was  not  so  with  the  diggers. 
Their  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Pantalacci,  Hilton,  and  Friedel  ;  and  the 
Jew  Nathan  never  ceased  in  his  scheming 
to  excite  them  against  the  young  engi¬ 
neer.  If  this  manufacture  of  diamonds 
was  to  become  a  trade — if,  like  white 
sapphires,  amethysts,  topazes,  and  eme¬ 
ralds  made  from  crystals  of  alumina 
coloured  by  metallic  acids,  diamonds 
were  to  be  turned  out  from  the  laboratory 
without  trouble — the  market  value  of  the 
stones  would  tend  to  diminish.  If  making 
diamonds  was  to  become  a  recognised 
handicraft,  the  diamond-fields  at  the 
Cape  and  elsewhere  would  be  ruined. 

,  All  this  had  been  said  after  the  first 
experiment,  and  now  it  was  repeated 
with  more  violence  and  acrimony.  The 
diggers  wished  little  good  to  Cyprien  or 
his  works.  But  he  thought  little  of  the 
diggers,  and  went  on  his  way  determined 
to  see  his  experiment  through.  He  was 
not  going  to  hang  back  before  public 
opinion,  and  had  no  intention  of  keeping 
a  secret  that  might  do  good  to  all. 

■  '  But  if  he  continued  Ids  work  without 
fear  or  hesitation,  Miss  Watkins,  who 
heard  what  was  going  on,  began  to 
tremble  for  him.  She  reproached  herself 
with  having  led  him  on  to  the  track.  To 
trust  to  the  police  protecting  him  was 
to  trust  to  a  broken  reed.  A  murderous 
stroke  is  quickly  dealt  and  may  fall 
before  any  one  can  intervene.  Cyprien 
might  have  to  atone  with  his  life  for  the 
supposed  injury  he  had  done  to  the 
diggers  of  South  Africa. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. — VENETIAN  JUSTICE. 


Alice  grew  anxious,  and  could  not  hide 
her  anxiety  from  the  engineer.  He  re¬ 
assured  her  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
thanked  her  for  the  motive  that  had 
prompted  her  to  speak.  In  the  interest  she 
took  in  him  he  saw  the  proof  of  a  tenderer 
sentiment,  whose  existence  was  now  no 
secret  between  them.  Cyprien  was  only 
too  pleased  that  his  experiment  led  to 
closer  intimacy  with  Alice,  and  bravely 
continued  his  work. 

“  What  I  am  doing  is  for  us  both,”  he 
said  to  her.  But  Miss  Watkins,  noticing 
what  people  were  saying  down  at  the 
claims,  lived  a  life  of  terror. 

And  not  without  reason.  A  regular 
agitation  was  organised  against  Cyprien, 
and  the  diggers  did  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  threats  and  recriminations,  but  j 
proceeded  to  do  damage. 

One  evening  when  Cyprien  went  off ! 
to  look  at  the  furnace  he  found  it  had  j 
been  broken  down.  During  Bardik’s  j 
absence  a  lot  of  men  had  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  darkness  and  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  destroyed  what  had  been  the 
work  of  days.  The  bricks  had  been 
thrown  about,  the  furnaces  had  been 
smashed,  the  fires  put  out,  and  the  tools 
scattered  and  rendered  useless.  Nothing 
was  left  of  what  had  cost  so  much 
thought  and  trouble.  All  had  to  be 
begun  over  again  if  he  was  the  man  not 
to  give  in  to  mere  brute  strength,  or  he 
would  have  to  abandon  the  game. 

“  No  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  No,  I  will  not 
give  in  !  And  to-morrow  I  will  give  in¬ 
formation  against  the  scoundrels  who 
have  destroyed  my  property.  We  shall 
see  if  there  is  justice  in  Griqualand.” 

There  was  justice,  but  not  of  the  sort 
the  engineer  imagined. 

Without  saying  a  word  to  anybody, 
without  even  telling  Miss  Watkins  for 
fear  of  adding  to  her  alarm,  Cyprien  re¬ 
gained  his  hut,  and  lay  down  to  sleep 
resolved  to  begin  legal  proceedings  in 
the  morning,  even  if  lie  had  to  go  even¬ 
tually  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape. 

He  had  slept  perhaps  two  hours  when 
the  noise  of  his  door  opening  awoke  him 
with  a  start. 

Five  men  in  crape  masks,  armed  with 
revolvers  and  rifles  and  carrying  bullseye 
lanterns,  took  up  their  position  round 
the  bed. 

Cyprien  had  no  idea  that  anything 
serious  was  intended.  In  fact,  he  would 
have  laughed  had  not  the  pleasantry 
seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  such  a  com¬ 
pliment. 

But  a  heavy  hand  struck  him  hard  on 


the  shoulder,  and  one  of  the  masked  men 
opened  a  paper  he  held,  and  in  a  gruff 
voice  read  as  follows  : — 

“  Victor  Cyprien, — 

“  This  is  to  give  you  notice  that  the 
secret  tribunal  of  Yandergaart  Kopje, 
twenty-two  members  being  ^  _  present, 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  public  safety, 
have  this  day  at  twenty-five  minutes  past 
midnight  sentenced  you  to  death.  You 
have  by  a  treacherous  discovery  threat¬ 
ened  their  interests,  their  lives,  and  the 
lives  of  their  families  and  of  all  men  who 
earn  their  livelihood  by  the  cutting  and 
sale  of  diamonds.  The  tribunal  in  their 
wisdom  have  decided  that  such  a  discovery 
deserves  annihilation,  and  that  the  death 
of  one  man  is  preferable  to  that  of  many 
thousands  of  his  fellows.  It  has  decreed 
that  you  shall  now  have  ten  minutes  to 
prepare  for  death,  and  that  you  shall 
choose  the  manner  in  which  you  will  die, 
that  your  papers  shall  be  burnt  with  the 
exception  of  an  open  letter  you  can 
address  to  your  relatives,  and  that  your 
hut  shall  be  razed  to  the  ground. 

“  And  thus  be  it  with  all  traitors  !  ” 

As  he  heard  this  death  warrant 
Cyprien’s  confidence  began  to  quail,  and 
he  wondered  if  this  curious  comedy  was 
one  of  the  savage  customs  of  the  country 
or  was  really  in  earnest. 

The  man  who  held  him  by  the  shoulder 
soon  cleared  away  his  doubts. 

“Get  up  at  once,”  he  said  gruffly  ;  “we 
have  no  time  to  lose.” 

“  It  is  a  murder  !  ”  replied  Cyprien,  as 
he  rose  and  began  to  dress  by  his  bed¬ 
side. 

Lie  was  more  disgusted  than  fright¬ 
ened,  and  concentrated  his  thoughts  on 
what  had  happened  to  him  with  the  cool¬ 
ness  with  which  he  would  have  attacked 
a  mathematical  problem.  Who  were  these 
men  ?  He  could  not  discover  even  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices.  Evidently  those 
amongst  them  who  knew  him  personally 
were  advisedly  silent, 
i  “  Have  you  chosen  what  death  you  will 
die  1  ”  asked  the  masked  man. 

“  I  have  no  choice  to  make,  and  I  pro¬ 
test  against  the  odious  crime  of  which 
you  wish  to  be  guilty,”  said  Cyprien  in 
a  firm  voice. 

“You  can  protest,  but  you  will  none 
the  less  be  hanged.  Don’t  you  want  to 
write  anything  1  ” 

“Nothing  1  would  care  to  trust  to 
assassins  like  you  !  ” 

“Forward,  then  !”  said  the  chief. 

Two  men  placed  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  engineer,  and  the  procession 


waited  and  said  nothing,  and  when  pa 
found  the  diamond  he  was  very  glad.” 

A  burst  of  laughter  that  the  live  men 
could  not  restrain  saluted  these  last 
words  of  Mataki. 

Cyprien  did  not  laugh  ;  he  bit  his  lipos 
in  vexation. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
Kaffir’s  story  ;  it  was  obviously  too  true. 
In  vain  Cyprien  sought  for  some  reason 
for  his  telling  a  falsehood.  In  vain  he 
said  to  himself,  “  A  diamond  exposed  to 
such  a  temperature  would  have  been 
volatilised  !  ” 

His  sound  sense  showed  him  at  once 
that,  protected  in  its  envelope  of  clay, 
the  gem  had  escaped  the  heat,  or  been 
only  partially  affected  by  it.  Perhaps, 
even,  it  was  the  torrefaction  that  had 
given  it  its  sable  tint.  Perhaps  it  had 
been  volatilised  and  recrys'tallised  in  its 
shell ! 

These  thoughts  crowded  into  his  brain 
and  associated  themselves  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity.  He  was  stupefied. 

“  I  remember  seeing  the  piece  of  earth 
in  the  Kaffir’s  hand  on  the  day  of  the 
landslip,”  said  one  of  the  men  when  the 
laughter  had  somewhat  subsided  ;  “  and 
he  clutched  it  so  tight  in  his  fingers  that 
we  couldn’t  get  it  out.” 

“  There  is  no  doubt  now,”  said  another. 
“  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  diamond  1  We 
must  have  been  mad  to  think  so  !  As 
well  try  to  make  a  star  !  ” 

And  they  began  to  laugh  again. 

Assuredly  Cyprien  suffered  more  from 
their  mirth  than  their  menaces. 

After  consulting  together  in  a  whisper, 
the  leader  said  to  him,  “We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  passed 
on  you,  Victor  Cyprien,  may  be  respited. 
You  are  free  !  But  remember  that  the 
sentence  always  hangs  on  you  !  One 
word — one  sign,  even — to  the  police  and 
you  shall  die  !  Your  very  good  health !  ” 
and,  followed  by  his  companions,  he  dis¬ 
appeared  through  the  doorway. 

The  room  was  left  in  darkness.  Cyprien 
might  have  imagined  he  had  been  the 
prey  of  a  nightmare.  But  the  sobs  of 
M  ataki,  who  lay  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  wept  noisily  with  his  head  between 
his  hands,  proclaimed  the  reality  of  what 
he  had  passed  through. 

It  was  cruelly  true  !  He  had  escaped 
from  death,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  deep 
humiliation.  He,  a  mining  engineer,  a 
pupil  of  the  Polytechnique,  a  distin¬ 
guished  chemist,  and  well-known  geolo¬ 
gist,  had  been  taken  in  by  a  miserable 
Kaffir  ! 

Or  rather  it  was  his  own  vanity, 
his  ridiculous  presumption,  that  had  led 
him  to  this  unheard-of  blunder.  He  had 
even  thought  out  a  theory  accounting 
for  his  discovery  !  What  could  be  more 
ridiculous  ? 

“  My  paper  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Have 
the  brutes  taken  it  away  with  them  1  ” 

He  lighted  a  candle.  No  !  His  memoir 
was  there.  No  one  had  seen  it.  He  could 
not  rest  until  he  had  burnt  it. 

Mataki’s  grief  was  so  intense  that  he 
endeavoured  to  comfort  him.  This  was 
not  very  difficult.  At  the  first  kind 
words  of  his  “pa”  he  seemed  to  live 
again.  And  Cyprien  assured  him  of  his^ 
forgiveness  on  condition  that  he  left  off 
such  tricks  for  ever. 

Mataki  promised  by  all  that  was  sacred 
that  lie  would  do  so,  and  Cyprien  went 
to  bed. 

In  the  morning  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Star  of  the  Settlement  was 
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A  regular  agitation  was  organised.” 


“  Take  this  fellow  away  !  ”  said  the 
leader  of  the  gang. 

“I  put  it — I  put  the  diamond  in  the 


and  slipped  it  into  the  cracked  gun  ;  and 
I  made  the  furnace  all  right  again,  so 
that  pa  could  not  see  it  had  broken.  I 


was  formed  to  pass  through  the  door¬ 
way. 

But  as  the  advance  began  something- 
very  unexpected  happened.  Into  the 
middle  of  the  secret  commissioners  of 
Vandergaart  Kopje  a  man  rushed  with  a 
bound. 

It  was  Mataki. 

The  young  Kaffir,  who  often  prowled 
round  the  camp  after  dark,  had  noticed 
the  masked  men,  and  followed  them.  He 
had  heard  all  that  passed,  had  under¬ 
stood  the  danger  that  threatened  his 
master,  and  suddenly  leapt  in,  scattered 
the  diggers  right  and  left,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  at  Cyprien’s  feet. 

“  Why  do  these  men  want  to  kill  you, 
pa  1  ”  asked  he,  clasping  his  master’s  legs, 
while  the  masked  men  in  vain  endea¬ 
voured  to  tear  him  away. 

“  Because  I  made  an  artificial  diamond,” 
answered  Cyprien,  clasping  Mataki’s 
hands  to  prevent  his  being  tom  away 
from  him. 

“  Oil,  pa  !  I  am  so  sorry  for  the  harm 
I  have  done  !  ”  said  the  Kaffir,  bursting 
into  tears. 

“  What  1  ”  asked  Cyprien. 

“Yes,  I  will  confess  everything  now 
they  want  to  kill  you  !  ”  said  Mataki. 
“  Yes  ;  they  ought  to  kill  me,  not  you, 
for  I  put  the  big  diamond  in  the  can¬ 
non  !  ” 


tube  !  ”  said  Mataki,  struggling.  “  Yes  ; 
I  swindled  you,  pa  !  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  think  that  your  experiment  had 
come  off !  ” 

His  protestations  were  so  fierce  in  their 
energy  that  the  masked  men  stopped  to 
listen  to  them. 

“  Is  that  true  ?  ”  asked  Cyprien,  sur¬ 
prised  and  disappointed  at  what  he 
heard. 

“  Yes  !  a  hundred  times  yes  !  I  speak 
the  truth !  ” 

And  then  the  men  released  him,  and 
he  sat  on  the  ground  and  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

“  The  day  of  the  landslip,  when  I  was 
buried  by  the  fall,  I  found  the  big  dia¬ 
mond  !  I  was  holding  it  in  my  hand  and 
wondering  how  I  was  to  hide  it  when  the 
wall  fell  on  me  to  punish  me  for  my 
wicked  thought.  When  I  came  back  to 
life  I  found  the  stone  in  the  bed  you  had 
put  me  in.  I  was  going  to  give  it  you, 
but  I  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was 
a  thief,  and  I  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity.  Not  long  afterwards  pa 
wanted  to  make  a  diamond,  and  set  me 
to  look  after  the  fire.  The  second  day, 
while  I  was  there  alone,  the  gun  burst, 
and  the  furnace  was  all  broken.  Then  I 
thought  that  pa  would  be  sorry  because 
his  experiment  had  failed ;  and  I  squeezed 
a  handful  of  clay  romid  the  big  diamond 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  a  natural 
diamond,  that  the  diamond  had  been 
found  by  the  young  Kaffir,  who  was  quite 
conversant  with  its  value,  all  the  sus- 


And  if  the  farmer’s  claim  was  disas¬ 
trous  to  these  two  it  was  none  the  less  so 
to  Mataki.  The  diamond  had  been  stolen 


all  that  Cyprien  could  say  or  do  for 
him. 

He  would  escape  if  he  would  restore 


picion  against  him  was  again  awakened. 
Watkins  made  a  tremendous  noise. 
Mataki  must  be  the  thief  !  After  having 
thought  of  stealing  it  once,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  had  stolen  it  on  the  night  of 
the  dinner.- 

Cyprien  protested,  and  offered  to 
guarantee  the  Kaffir’s  innocence,  but  no 
one  would  listen  to  him.  And  this 
showed  him  how  well  founded  had  been 
Mataki’s  fear  of  returning  to  Griqua- 
land. 

But  the  young  engineer  had  no  idea  of 
giving  in,  and  so  brought  forward  an 
argument  which  to  his  mind  sufficiently 
cleared  the  Kaffir. 

1  believe  in  his  innocenee,”  said  he 
to  John  Watkins  ;  “  and,  besides,  if  he  was 
guilty,  it  is  my  business,  and  no  one 
else’s.  Natural  or  artificial  the  diamond 
belonged  to  me  before  I  gave  it  to  Miss 
Alice—’’ 

“  Oh,  it  belonged  to  you,  did  it  1  ”  said 
Watkins,  with  a  sneer. 

“  Certainly,”  said  Cyprien.  “  Was  it 
not  found  on  my  claim  by  Mataki,  who 
was  in  my  service  1  ” 

“Nothing  could  be  more  correct,” 
answered  the  farmer,  “  and  consequently 
it  belonged  to  me  by  the  terms  of  our 
agreement,  which  gave  me  the  three  first 
stones  which  turned  up.” 

Cyprien  gazed  in  astonishment.  It 
was  true,  and  he  said  nothing. 

“My  claim  is  just,  I  believe?”  asked 
John  Watkins. 

“  Quite  just,”  answered  Cyprien. 

“  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
then  if  you  will  say  so  in  writing  in  case 
we  come  across  the  diamond  which  some 
scoundrel  has  so  impudently  stolen.” 

Cyprien  seized  a  sheet  of  blank  paper, 
and  wrote, 

“  I  beg  to  state  that  the  diamond 
found  on  my  claim  by  a  Kaffir  in  my 
service  is  under  the  terms  of  my  agree¬ 
ment  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Stapleton 
Watkins.  “Victor  Cyprien.” 

And  with  this  vanished  all  the  dreams 
of  our  youthful  engineer.  If  the  dia¬ 
mond  ever  did  appear  it  belonged  of 
right  to  Watkins,  and  a  new  abyss  that 
many  millions  could  not  fill  had  opened 
between' Alice  and  him. 


from  John  Watkins,  and  John  Watkins 
was  not  the  man  to  abandon  the  chase 
when  he  thought  the  thief  was  in  his 
power. 

And  so  Mataki  was  arrested,  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  in  twelve  hours  had  been 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  spite  of 


the  Star  of  the  Settlement.  But  he 
could  not  restore  it,  for  he  had  never 
taken  it.  And  Cyprien  did  not  know 
what  to  do  to  save  the  unfortunate  man, 
in  whose  innocence  he  was  obstinate 
enough  still  to  believe. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XII. — ( continued .) 

Arrived  at  his  destination,  Kakaroff  vou.  You  must  both  wait  for  me  there.”  ing  to  receive  the  new-comer,  who  was 
ascended  to  the  upper  hall,  where  he  Then,  turning  to  another  servant  out  of  ushered  into  a  large  and  splendidly  - 
was  relieved  of  his  cloak  by  a  servant,  who  livery,  he  said,  “Go  prepare  my  bath,  furnished  room,  the  windows  of  which 
was  astonished  at  the  disordered  condi-  and  tell  Vassilie  to  have  another  uniform  j  were  secured  outside  by  iron  bars  set 
tion  of  his  master’s  uniform,  the  torn  and  like  this  ready  at  once.  He  must  be  into  the  brickwork  in  both  directions, 
draggled  appearance  of  his  epaulets,  quick  !  ”  j  parallel  with  the  length  and  with  the 

and  sundry  bruises  and  scratches  on  his  He  followed  the  first  servant  up  the  !  breadth  of  the  window.  This  prison-like 

face.  ;  staircase  which  led  to  the  upper  rooms,  !  arrangement  was  not  evident  at  first 

“  Is  her  excellency  at  home  1  ”  where  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  the  pre-  sight  within,  for  there  were  heavy  silk 

“  She  is,  your  high  excellency.”  sent.  '  curtains  at  the  sides  of  the  windows,  the 

Kakaroff  wrote  a  few  words  in  pencil  The  next  arrival  was  the  carriage,  with  ,  centre  portions  of  which  were  concealed 

on  a  card,  which  he  gave  to  another  ser-  its  guards,  in  which  Palitzki  was  seated.  ;  by  lace  curtains,  blinds,  and  half-cur- 
vant  to  deliver  to  her  directly.  This  drove  into  the  yard  and  stopped  at  \  tains.  As  if  the  darkness  in  the  room 

“Now,  Abrazoff,  go  with  this  man  to  the  door  of  a  side  building  or  wing  of  had  been  produced  by  its  situation  in 
the  library,  where  Popoff  will  soon  join  the  palace.  Here  officials  were  in  wait-  a  courtyard,  one  of  the  gas  chande- 


liers  hanging  from  the  ceiling  had  all 
its  lamps  lighted,  so  that  the  glittering- 
gilt  furniture  and  the  pictures  on  the 
Avails  stood  out  well  from  the  darkness  ; 
and,  in  fact,  a  brighter,  more  comfortable, 
and  more  cheerful  room  could  not  well  be 
imagined.  Beyond  this  room  Avas  another, 
elegantly  furnished  as  a  dining-room. 
The  paper-hangings  on  the  wall  were  of  a 
light-drab  colour,  the  sideboard  and  other 
furniture  were  of  light  oak.  The  lamps 
were  all  lighted,  and  the  blinds  were 
pulled  doAvn. 

Palitzki  and  the  officer  entered  this 
room  together.  The  latter,  remarking  on 
the  comfort  of  the  arrangements,  said, 

“  But  the  best  way  to  test  the  comfort  of 
a  dining-room  is  to  have  something  to 
satisfy  another  sense  than  sight.  What 
shall  I  order  for  you  in  the  Avay  of  re¬ 
freshments  1  His  excellency  will  not  be 
long  absent,  and  I  think  you  had  better 
take  something.” 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  Palitzki;  “I 
had  rather  Avait ;  but  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  could  shoAv  me  into  a  place  Avhere  I  ! 
could  enjoy  a  good  wash,  and  put  my 
dress  to  rights.” 

The  officer  iioav  led  the  Avay  through 
the  rooms  to  a  dressing-room  and  bath¬ 
room  attached.  The  student  noticed  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  Avhole  suite, 
though  very  handsome,  was  such  as  to 
preclude  all  chance  of  escape.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  gilded  cage.  He  made  no 
observation  aloud  to  his  guide,  who  noAv 
left  him  to  his  toilet,  an  example  which 
AA7e  shall  follow,  and  turn  our  attention 
to  Popoff  and  his  colonel. 

They  had  just  arrived,  and  their 
drosky  was  driving  off.  They  stood  for 
a  moment  admiring  the  beautiful  animals 
which  Avere  harnessed  to  it.  As  they 
Avere  intently  watching  their  graceful 
action  a  closed  carriage  drove  up,  which 
also  Avas  drawn  by  two  horses  of  the 
same  breed  and  colour  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  as  the  splendid  pair  which  had 
brought  them.  The  servant  on  the  box 
jumped  down,  a  lady’s  face  looked  out  at 
the  Avindow,  the  colonel  eyed  the  boy 
sharply,  Avho  started  in  surprise,  and 
asked  his  guide  brusquely,  “Does  she 
live  here  1  ” 

The  officer  replied  with  another  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Why  do  you  ask  1  ” 

“  It  is  Arery  important  for  Ivan  Petro- 
Aritch  to  knoAV  that  this  lady  is  here. 
Pray  tell  me,  does  she  live  here  or  not  ?  ” 

“Hot  generally,  I  believe;  but  have 
you  not  seen  her  to-day  before  this  1  ” 

“  Hot  to-day,  but  I  have  seen  her 
before.  Pray  take  me  to  Ivan  Petro- 
vitch.” 

The  officer  led  the  boy  off  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  private  cabinet  of  the  prefect 
of  the  police,  while  the  lady,  who  had 
descended  the  carriage  steps,  was  shown 
upstairs  into  the  red-and-gold  drawing¬ 
room  of  the  palace.  Here  she  Avas  re¬ 
quested  to  take  a  seat,  and  was  then  left 
alone.  Greatly  agitated  by  the  events 
of  the  day,  Anniesie  flung  herself  into  a 
chair  and  wept  bitterly,  so  bitterly  that 
she  did  not  notice  the  entrance  of  a  lady 
in  a  black  velvet  dress  with  a  very  long- 
train. 

She  was  very  pale,  A’ery  tall  and  stately, 
of  a  presence  quite  fitted  to  those  princely 
rooms.  She  stood  a  moment  looking  at 
Anniesie,  and  then  sitting  down  on  the 
settee  beside  her,  flung  her  arm  round 
her  waist  and  exclaimed,  in  A'ery  SAveet, 
soothing  tones,  “  Duschinka  moya  !  why 
do  you  cry  ?  ”  To  be  called  “  Duschinka 


moya  ”  (my  darling)  ah  that  time,  Avhen 
she  stood  so  much  in  need  of  sympathy, 
Avas  an  immense  comfort  to  the  agitated 
girl.  She  rested  her  head  on  the  woman’s 
shoulder,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  After  a  time  she  grew 
calmer,  and  at  last  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  led  away  to  the  dressing-room 
of  Anna  Feodorovna  Kakarova  (feminine 
form  of  Kakaroff). 

Meanwhile  Kakaroff  had,  as  the  sailors 
say,  “repaired  damages;”  and  so  fresh 
and  Avell  did  he  look  when  he  came 
from  his  bath  and  dressing-room,  care¬ 
fully  and  faultlessly  dressed,  from  the 
cut  of  his  hair  to  the  shape  of  his  boot, 
that  no  one  save  the  valet  would  have 
guessed  that  there  Avas  any  patching 
in  his  case.  But  not  a  trace  Avas  dis¬ 
cernible  of  the  late  struggle  for  life  or 
death. 

He  entered  Palitzki’s  rooms  and  said, 
in  a  Arery  hearty,  straightforward  manner, 

“  I  owe  you  an  immense  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  settling  the  fellow  in  the  cellar 
!  just  as  he  was  troublesome,  but  I  have  a 
difficult  task  in  arranging  your  affair. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  yourself  so  deeply  by  Avriting, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  Iioav  to  act 
That  was  silly.” 

“You  see  I  Avas  very  much  in  earnest.” 

“  Bah  !  You  had  no  business  in  that 
trouble  at  all.” 

“  A  change  must  come,  and  those  who 
effect  it  will  one  day  be  looked  upon  either 
as  the  regenerators  of  their  country  or 
martyrs.” 

“  Fiddlesticks  !  I  have  not  come  here 
to  talk  politics ;  I  Avant  to  knoAV  the 
whole  story  of  your  connection  with  little 
Ivan  and  Metrofan  Dmietrievitch.” 

“That  is  easily  told.  I  Avas  recom¬ 
mended  to  teach  the  imp  Latin,  but  of 
course  I  had  more  important  things  to 
attend  to — 

“Than  your  duty,”  interrupted  the 
police-master. 

“Well !”  continued  Palitzki,  “I  wrote 
a  letter,  as  you  knoAV,  for  my  division, 
Avhich  Avas  discovered  by  Smirnoff,  whom 
it  Avas  decided  by  the  council  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  to  destroy,  and  admission  having- 
been  gained  to  the  house  in  Zakolniki,  a 
dynamite  bomb  Avas  attached  to  the  door 
of  his  letter-drawers,  though  of  course  my 
paper  had  been  removed.  The  bomb  Avas  of 
the  Saaltzfeld  construction,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged,  not  by  a  clockwork  contrivance, 
but  by  a  simple  hammer  arranged  to  fall 
when  the  door  Avas  opened.  When  you 
went  to  see  Smirnoff  we  were  all  in  high 
hopes  that  it  would  finish  both  of  you.” 

“You  are  too  polite,”  said  Kakaroff; 
“  I  am  greatly  beholden  to  you — quite  as 
much  so  as  though  you  really  had  been 
successful.” 

Palitzki  continued  :  “  I  found  very  soon 
that  I  Avas  not  a  free  agent,  that  I  was 
Avatched  absurdly,  and  after  two  personal 
conflicts  Avith  Hermann  I  Avas  doomed  to 
perpetual  confinement.  By  constant 
worrying  at  the  lock  of  my  door  I  con¬ 
trived  to  weaken  it,  so  that  at  last  Avhen 
I  gave  it  a  furious  Avrench  it  yielded,  and 
the  door  flew  open.  The  delight  of  pay¬ 
ing  off  Hermann  Avas  immense,  and  it 
Avas  that,  and  no  desire  to  aid  you,  Avhich 
procured  your  deliverance.” 

“  You  are  too  polite ;  I  am  most 
obliged.” 

“  It  has  done  me  some  good,  hoAvever,” 
continued  Palitzki ;  “  it  has  convinced  me 
that  the  Avould-be  liberators  are  much 
Avorse  people  than  those  whom  they  seek 


to  destroy,  and  under  their  rule  Ave  should: 
be  tyrannised  0A7er,  Avliereas  Ave  are  now- 
only  governed.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  had 
rather  oAve  my  life  to  a  loyal  man  than  to 
a  Nihilist.  I  am  afraid  that  the  unplea¬ 
sant  nature  of  your  connection  with  these 
people  has  got  into  a  certain  section  of 
our  service,  in  which  case  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  much  for  you,  although  I  shall 
do  my  best.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
president  of  the  section  is  very  highly 
incensed  against  you,  and  has  resolved  to 
make  an  example.  It  would  be  a  pity,  if 
you  are  really  sorry  for  Avhat  is  past,  that 
you  should  suffer — apart  from  my  debt  to 
you.  I  must  think  what  is  to  be  done.” 

So  saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  chamber. 

We  must  noAv  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
folloAv  the  flight  of  Kakaroff’s  telegram 
to  Kursk. 

The  prefect  of  the  good  city  of  Kursk 
was,  in  his  Avay,  as  important  a  man  as. 
Kakaroff.  Still,  the  prestige  of  the  name 
of  the  Moscoav  magnate,  being  one  of  the 
aides-de-camp  of  the  Emperor,  Avas  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  police-masters ;  so  that  cour¬ 
tesy  impelled  him  at  once  to  reply  to 
the  telegram,  saying  that  no  effort  should 
be  wanting  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
boy. 

Shortly  after  the  dispatch  of  this  tele¬ 
gram  Colonel  Masloff  was  announced 
and  received.  He  bore  in  his  hand  the 
telegram  from  Kakaroff,  and  had  come 
to  ask  leave  of  his  superior  to  devote  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  pursuit. 

“My  dear  colonel,”  said  the  police- 
master,  “  I  am  much  obliged  by  your 
willingness  to  assist  me  and  my  excellent 
friend  General  Kakaroff.  Pray  take  what¬ 
ever  time  and  what  men  you  want.  Kaka¬ 
roff'  seems  to  have  known  what  he  was 
about  in  pitching  upon  you  to  find  the 
urchin.  There  has  already  been  a  reward 
offered.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  only  a  thousand  roubles  ; 
but  as  it  Avas  offered  some  time  back,  it 
will  be  increased  now,  of  course.” 

Masloff’  at  once  set  to  work  to  find 
out  all  that  he  could  about  the  “mys¬ 
tery,”  and  discovered  that  the  coachman 
from  Steinfeldt’s  factory  (now  dismissed 
for  rather  too  much  fondness  for 
“schnapps”)  thought  he  had  found  a 
clue  to  the  elucidation  of  the  whole. 
We  have  already  mentioned  this  Avorthy 
as  driving  Frau  von  Steinfeldt  and  An¬ 
niesie  from  the  Kursk  terminus.  He 
now  said  that  he  had  had  his  suspicions 
aroused ;  he  was  careful  to  look  into 
the  circumstance,  which  he  thought 
strange,  of  the  mysterious  A’isit  of  An¬ 
niesie  one  night,  and  her  sudden  depar¬ 
ture  next  morning  with  a  A’ery  uncom¬ 
mon  young  lady.  A  crony  of  his  had 
remarked  Steinfeldt’s  arrival  with  a 
young  lady  at  Volkhova,  and  his  return 
alone.  Then  seiwitors  at  the  monastery 
spoke  to  friends  av1io  visited  them  from 
Kursk  of  the  effect  of  monastic  disci¬ 
pline  on  the  youthful  mind,  and  Iioav  a 
wild  little  urchin  had  been  left  by  Stein¬ 
feldt  in  charge  of  the  Igum,  find  how  he 
had  become  quite  a  pattern  of  docility. 
This  Avas  retailed  at  Kursk  and  Avas  soon 
known  to  the  authorities.  So  in  putting 
tAvo  and  tAvo  together  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  boy  at  Kupsk  Avas 
the  girl  at  Steinfeldt’s,  and  the  girl  at 
Steinfeldt’s  Avas  the  boy  from  Moscow  ! 
This  very  clear  and  lucid  conclusion 
arrived  at,  the  next  step  on  the  part  of 
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the  police  was  to  dispatch  a  party  of 
gendarmes  to  the  monastery,  with  what 
result  we  already  know. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Masloff  had  his 
interesting  charge  in  his  possession  he 
telegraphed  to  Ivakaroff,  “  Boy  found  ; 
coming  on  to  Moscow  at  once.  Boy  safe 
and  sound.” 

Ivan  was  lodged  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
police-master  at  Kursk  and  treated  sump¬ 
tuously,  and  was,  after  all,  glad  enough 
of  the  change,  more  especially  as  he  was 
allowed  to  ride  about  with  a  gendarme 
officer  until  Colonel  Masloff’s  official 
duties  at  Kursk  were  wound  up  and  he 
was  able  to  start  "with  our  hero.  Nor  was 
he  less  happy  when,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  days,  he,  in  company  with  the  equally 
happy  Colonel  Masloff,  found  himself  in  a 
first-class  carriage,  steaming  along  at  full 
speed.  Then  he  said  to  the  colonel, 

“  Colonel,  did  you  ever  travel  in  petti¬ 
coats  ?  ” 
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“Certainly  not.  What  an  extraordinary 
question  !  ” 

“  Well,  I  have,”  said  our  hero,  “  and  I 
can’t  get  over  the  disgust  I  felt.  It 
always  comes  over  me  ;  I  can’t  help  it.” 
And  throwing  himself  suddenly  on  his 
back  on  the  seat,  he  flung  his  feet  up  in 
the  air,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  some¬ 
what  stately  officer. 

At  the  grand  station,  instead  of  having 
the  dinner  sent  into  their  coupd,  the 
colonel  took  Ivan  with  him  into  the  grand 
salon,  and  there  gave  him  such  a  dinner 
as  astonished  both — Ivan  to  have  it  set 
before  him,  and  the  colonel  to  see  him  eat ! 

Arrived  in  Moscow  the  colonel  drove  at 
once  to  the  H6tel  Dussaux,  where  he  took 
rooms  for  himself  and  Ivan,  taking  care 
I  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  boy  should 
|  have  a  Russian  bath  and  be  properly 
I  attired  to  visit  General  Ivakaroff.  Thus 
I  the  evening  of  their  arrival  was  spent  in  j 
|  these  details,  which,  though  trifling  in  | 


themselves,  are  so  important  in  many 
phases  of  life. 

This  the  colonel  knew  as  well  as  any¬ 
body,  and  when  he  was  dressed  the 
next  morning  to  present  himself  to  the 
general  he  was  something  for  an  artist  to 
contemplate.  His  full-dress  green  tunic 
was  well  made  and  of  the  best.  The 
ornamentations  due  to  his  rank  were 
bright  as  bright  silver  lace  could  make 
them.  His  epaulets  were  miracles  of  size, 
grandeur,  and  brilliancy.  His  medals 
and  orders  looked  new,  his  plume  was 
glossy  and  flowing,  his  gloves  of  the 
purest  white.  His  boots  looked  as  if  they 
had  never  been  worn  before.  His  hair 
was  oiled,  his  mustachios  fresh  dyed,  and 
altogether  such  a  military  dandy  had  sel¬ 
dom  left  Dussavx’s.  The  carriage  of  the 
establishment  was  sent  for,  and  the  police 
colonel  and  his  protflge  were  soon  at  the 
|  door  of  the  police-master. 

(To  ba  continued.) 


A  SCHOOLBOY’S  ADVENTURE  WITH  MOONLIGHTERS. 

By  James  Cox,  r.n., 

Author  of  “Fascinated  by  a  Fakir,''  “  Sow  I  Saved  My  Aunt's  Diamonds etc. 


I)eggy  was  only  speaking  the  truth 
i  when  he  said  that  Castle  Kilrea 
was  a  wee  bit  gloomy.  In  fact,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  although 
styled  a  castle,  bore  no  resemblance  to 
the  structure  one  usually  associates  with 
that  description  of  building.  It  was 
a  large  square  edifice  totally  devoid 
of  any  architectural  beauty,  standing- 
alone  on  a  rising  ground.  In  front  of  the 
house  there  was  a  lawn  overgrown  with 
Aveeds,  bounded  by  a  Ioav  stone  wall,  on 
the  other  side  of  Avhich  was  a  plantation 
of  firs  that  extended  for  nearly  a  mile 
in  the  direction  of  the  shores  of  Lough 
Corrib. 

The  hall  door  Avas  situated  at  the 
side  of  the  building,  and  was  approached 
by  a  Avinding  avenue  from  the  highway. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  Avas  a  kitchen 
garden  and  shrubbery,  and  a  road  through 
the  latter  led  to  the  stables  and  coach¬ 
house.  In  a  room  over  the  stables  Avas 
the  residence  of  Mickey  Doolan,  the 
coachman  ;  and  of  late  the  policeman  de¬ 
tailed  for  the  protection  of  Colonel  Fitz¬ 
gerald  had  shared  Mickey’s  quarters. 

Beyond  the  garden  there  was  a  small 
coppice,  and  in  the  fields  that  stretched 
aAvay  to  the  rear  Avere  the  miserable 
hovels  of  the  small  farmers  and  tenants. 
Then  came  a  Avild  stretch  of  uncultivated 
land,  sloping  up  the  side  or  a  range  of 
rugged  mountains  that  shut  out  farther 
view. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Reggy 
found  the  West  of  Ireland  not  quite  so 
cheerful  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  Avas 
happy  enough  ;  and  Avhat  Avith  the  plea¬ 
sant  society  of  Eileen  and  her  brother, 
gallops  ’cross  country,  wild-fowl  shooting 
on  the  lough,  and  occasional  trips  to  the 
toAvn  of  Galway  in  company  with  the 
colonel,  Avhose  magisterial  duties  fre¬ 
quently  called  him  there,  he  found  the 
time  passing  rapidly  aAvay,  and  as  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  dreAv  near  he  began  to  think 
there  must  be  many  Avorse  places  than 
the  Emerald  Isle. 

Aveek  before  Christmas  Day  Colonel 
flitzgerald  received  tAvo  letters. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  Avas  a  fine  frosty  morning.  He  had 
just  come  down  to  breakfast  when  Mickey 
entered  the  room  with  the  post-bag  and 
delivered  the  missives  to  his  master. 
One  was  a  blue  official  envelope,  the  other 
a  dirty  envelope  with  a  black  border.  As 
the  colonel  broke  the  seal  of  the  latter 
envelope  and  glanced  at  the  contents,  an 
uneasy  look  flashed  across  his  features 
for  a  moment,  and  he  hastily  crumpled 
up  the  letter  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

“What  have  you  got  there,  papa?” 
asked  Eileen,  noticing  the  expression  of 
her  father’s  face. 

“  What  is  that  to  you,  Miss  Curiosity?” 
replied  her  father,  breaking  the  seal  of 
the  other,  and  after  perusing  it,  throwing 
it  across  the  table  to  his  daughter. 

“  Ah  !  what  is  this  1  ”  exclaimed  Eileen, 
looking  at  the  big  sheet  of  foolscap.  “  Oh, 
papa,  you  don’t  mean  you  are  to  go  to 
Dublin  at  once  ?  ” 

“Yes,  darling,  so  it  appears ;  you  see 
what  that  letter  says.” 

“  What  a  shame,  father ;  but  you’ll 
be  back  by  Christmas  Eve,  dear,  won’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt ;  it’s  only  to  give 
evidence  at  the  trial  of  that  rascal  Ma¬ 
honey,  who  was  arrested  for  setting  fire 
to  Peter  Cassidy’s  farm.” 

“  Gracious  me,  Fitzgerald,”  shrieked 
the  aunt,  “  don’t  tell  me  that  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  leave  us  here  alone  for  a  Aveek  ! 
Wretched  boy!”  glaring  at  Charley, 
“  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  colonel,  with  a  smile, 
“  you’ll  be  perfectly  safe,  depend  upon  it. 
The  two  boys,  Avith  Mickey  and  Dan,  Avill 
take  good  care  of  you.  What  do  you  say, 
Eileen?” 

“  I’m  not  a  bit  afraid,  papa.” 

Immediately  after  breakfast  the  colonel 
packed  up  his  traj>s  and  drove  to  town  to 
catch  the  mail-train.  Before  leaving  he 
impressed  upon  Charley  the  necessity  of 
seeing  that  the  house  Avas  carefully  locked 
up  at  night,  and  gave  directions  that 
during  his  absence  Mickey  should  sleep 
in  the  castle,  as  the  policeman  would  not 
be  on  the  premises. 


Directly  the  colonel  left,  Miss  O’Dowd 
worked  herself  up  into  a  frantic  state  of 
excitement,  and  insisted  on  Charley, 
Reggy,  Eileen,  and  Dan  accompanying 
her  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

“  Before  I’m  an  hour  older  I’ll  see  that- 
every  bolt  and  bar  in  this  dreadful  place 
is  in  good  order.  Now,  Dan,  bring  the 
keys  of  the  cellar ;  we’ll  commence 
there.” 

And  a  nice  dance  the  old  lady  led  them. 
She  was  evidently  well  acquainted  Avith 
every  hole  and  corner  in  the  castle.  Not 
a  fastening  escaped  her  sharp  eyes — up¬ 
stairs  and  downstairs  she  trotted,  and 
presently  arriving  at  the  colonel’s  study, 
she  sat  doAvn  in  her  brother’s  arm-chair, 
and  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  turned  to 
Reggy,  and  Avith  a  grim  smile  said, 

“  I  think  I’ve  finished  for  the  present. 
Charley,  just  look  at  the  fastening  of 
those  shutters  ;  are  they  all  right  ?  ” 

“  All  right,  aunty.” 

“  Very  well ;  noAv  I  shall  go  to  my  oavw 
room.  Wait  a  moment,  though ;  let  me 
see  if  the  chain  is  on  the  hall  door.” 

She  Avallced  nimbly  towards  the  end  of 
the  hall,  with  the  intention  of  examining 
the  chain,  when  a  piece  of  crumpled  note- 
paper  attracted  her  attention  near  the 
door-mat. 

“  Mercy  on  us,  what  is  this  ?  ”  shrieked 
the  lady,  as  she  unfolded  what  looked 
like  a  letter  written  on  black-edged  note- 
paper. 

“  Whatever  is  the  matter,  aunty  ?  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Eileen. 

“  Matter !  ”  groaned  her  aunt,  thrusting 
the  paper  into  the  hand  of  her  niece. 
“  Look  at  it !  ” 

“  Why,  that’s  the  letter  papa  received 
this  morning.  He  must  have  dropped  it 
when  he  Avent  away.” 

“Murder  !  murder  !”  shouted  the  old 
lady.  “  Quick,  Dan !  get  the  blunderbuss  1 
Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  Why  did  I  leave 
Dublin  ?  ” 

“  What’s  all  the  roAV  about  ?  ”  asked 
Master  Charley,  looking  over  Eileen’s 
shoulder. 

“  Oh,  Charley,”  said  Eileen,  “  look  !  ” 
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She  held  out  to  him  the  letter,  and  he 
read  the  following  lines  scrawled  beneath 
a  rude  sketch  of  a  coffin  : 


“Just  what  I  expected  !  Just  what  T 
expected  !  Didn’t  I  tell  you,  boy,”  said 
Miss  O’Dowd,  glaring  at  Reginald,  “  that 
we  were  surrounded  by  assassins  and 
villains  of  all  descriptions  ?  ” 

There  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 

“Oh!”  shrieked  the  old  lady,  “here 
they  are !”  And  she  rushed  wildly  upstairs 
to  her  room,  calling  out  as  she  lied, 
“  Don’t  open  the  door — don’t  open  it.” 

“Poor  aunty,  how  dreadfully  frightened 
she  is,”  said  Eileen,  tenderly.  “  Dan,  open 
the  door,  there  can  be  no  danger  at  this 
time  of  day.” 

Dan  did  as  his  young  mistress  ordered, 
and  admitted  Mickey. 

“  Hallo,  Mick  1  what’s  up  1  ”  said 
Charley. 

“  Oh,  nothin’,  yer  honour ;  sure  I’ve 


jest  seen  the  colonel  oft',  and  he  tould  me 
to  tell  the  young  mistress  he’d  be  after 
telegraftin  from  Dooblin  when  she  might 
expect  him  home  again.” 

“  Mick,”  said  Eileen,  “  did  my  father 
tell  you  that  you  were  to  sleep  in  the 
castle  while  he  was  away  ?  ” 

“  Faith,  an’  he  did,  miss.  Wasn’t  he 
after  tellin’  me  to  take  care  of  ye  all  1  an’ 
sure,  miss,  ye  know  that  Mickey  ’ud  die 
before  any  harrm  should  happen  to  yer 
swate  self.” 

After  this  eloquent  speech  Mickey 
marched  off  to  feed  the  horses,  and  the 
two  boys  endeavoured  to  persuade  Eileen 
that  Colonel  Fitzgerald  would  be  sure  to 
take  every  precaution  for  his  own  safety. 

Notwithstanding  that  her  brother  and 
Reginald  made  light  of  the  threat  con¬ 
tained  in  Captain  Moonlight’s  letter,  the 
girl  felt  very  anxious  for  her  father,  and 
Miss  O’Dowd  did  her  best  to  increase  the 
anxiety.  That  highly  nervous  personage 
refused  to  leave  her  room  except  to  make 
a  tour  twice  a  day  round  the  house  to 
examine  the  locks,  and  on  these  excur¬ 
sions  she  now  insisted  on  being  escorted 
by  Dan  and  Mick  with  loaded  guns. 

The  day  before  Christmas  Day  arrived, 
and  no  telegram  had  been  received  as  yet 
from  Colonel  Fitzgerald  ;  but  Eileen  and 
the  boys,  in  anticipation  of  his  return, 
were  busily  engaged  all  the  morning  de¬ 
corating  the  dining-room  with  holly  and 
evergreens.  After  luncheon  Charley  sug¬ 
gested  to  Reggy  that  they  should  go 
down  to  the  lough  and  see  if  they  could 
get  a  shot  at  some  wild  duck  ;  so,  taking 


their  guns,  they  started  oft’,  intending  to 
return  home  by  sunset. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  castle  a  rising 
bank  of  clouds  betokened  a  change  of 
weather. 

“  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  we  had  a  snow¬ 
storm  to-night,”  said  Charley  ;  “  I  hope 
we  shall ;  I  always  like  to  see  the  snow 
on  Christmas  Day.” 

The  boys  had  now  reached  the  shores 
of  the  lough,  and  Charley,  finding  Iris 
skiff  in  its  usual  place,  fastened  by  a  rope 
to  a  large  stone  just  above  liigh-water, 
jumped  in,  followed  by  his  chum,  and 
pulled  away  to  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

“  Too  early,  I  think,  to  see  any  ducks,” 
remarked  Charley.  “  Suppose  we  pull  up 
against  the  tide,  and  drop  down  just  be¬ 
fore  dark  to  that  island  over  there  ?  ” 

“  All  right.” 

“  There’s  a  hut  on  that  island ;  Mick 
and  I  built  it  the  year  before  last.  If  we 
have  time  I’ll  show  it  to  you.  I  used  to 
go  there  pretty  often,  once.  I  liked  to 
|  fancy  myself  a  second  Robinson  Crusoe, 

!  and  Mick  was  my  man  Friday.  The  only 
drawback  was,  we  had  no  cannibals  to 
look  after.” 

While  the  lads  pulled  up  the  lough, 
resting  now  and  then  to  scan  the  shores 
sharply  for  birds,  the  time  slipped  rapidly 
i  away. 

“It’s  just  three  o’clock,”  remarked 
Charley,  looking  at  his  watch.  “  Back 
water,  old  man,  and  I’ll  pull  her  head 
round  ;  we  may  get  one  shot  under  the 
lee  of  my  island.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


perate  activity  when  awake.  He  seemed 
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|  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  energy  every 
time  he  had  a  nap,  and  although  the  most 
difficult  boy  in  the  school  to  waken,  when 
he  was  awake  he  was  irrepressible. 

It  was  winter.  Berry  found  that  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  did  not  agree  with  his 
constitution. 

“  This  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  is  killing  me,”  he  remarked  one  day 
to  a  group  of  sympathisers.  He  had  the 
whole  school  on  his  side  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  matter,  for  work  before  breakfast  in 
winter  was  decidedly  unpopular.  At 
half-past  seven  every  boy  had  to  be  at 
his  desk,  “  putting  in  ”  an  hour  at  mathe¬ 
matics  before  prayers  and  breakfast. 

It  was  pitch  dark  at  seven,  when  the 
big  bell  rang  as  a  signal  to  rise.  It  is 
curious  how  difficult  it  was  to  hear  that 
bell  in  winter.  Berry  never  heard  it,  or 
rather  never  heeded  it.  He  scorned  to 
rise  till  twenty  minutes  past  seven.  He 
could  “  do  it,”  as  he  termed  dressing,  in 
ten  minutes,  and  had  been  known  to  do 
it  in  five.  On  such  occasions  his  per¬ 
sonal  ablutions  Avere  apt  to  be  rather 
neglected. 

“  That  old  bell  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,” 
remarked  CulverAvell,  another  boy,  avIio 
found  that  the  heavy  clang  disturbed  his 
slumbers. 

“It’s  John  avIio’s  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bell,”  put  in  Millward. 

“I  wish  he’d  resign,”  said  Berry. 
“  It’s  time  they  pensioned  him  oft’  and 
sent  him  to  a  hospital  for  incurables.” 


“  He’s  a  hopeless  job,”  said  Millward. 
“  I  spent  half  an  hour  one  day  trying  to 
make  him  understand  that  I  Avas  Avilling 
to  stand  him  a  shilling  if  he’d  give  us  a 
feAv  minutes’  grace  in  the  morning.  But 
lie’s  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  though  he  took 
my  shilling  he  rang  us  up  more  punctu¬ 
ally  than  ever  next  morning.” 

“lAvish  he’d  hang  himself  Avith  his  bell- 
rope,”  said  CulverAvell. 

They  eyed  the  offending  bell,  Avhich 
hung  idly  in  its  turret,  built  over  Avhat 
Avas  once  a  stable,  but  was  iioav  part  of 
the  school  buildings. 

“  I  Avish  Ave  could  muffle  the  old  thing,” 
said  Millward,  looking  wistfully  up. 
“  It’s  freezing  hard,  and  Twill  be  deadly 
Avork  getting  up  to-morrow.” 

“  I  believe  I  could  shy  a  stone  up  and 
crack  it,”  suggested  Millward. 

Berry  had  been  silently  inspecting  the 
building. 

“  Tell  you  Avhat,  you  felloAvs,”  he  said 
at  last,  “I  believe T  could  get  up  there 
if  I  had  a  ladder.  Out  of  the  small  class¬ 
room  Avindow,  jump  on  to  the  ledge, 
then  creep  up  the  roof  by  the  chimney, 
then  a  ladder  over  the  sj)ace  to  the 
turret.  If  you  fellows  will  hand  me  up 
the  ladder  I’ll  go  !  ” 

They  Avere  all  dumb  for  a  moment  at 
his  audacity.  Then  Millward  said, 

“How  are  you  going  to  get  into  the 
small  class-room  1  It’s  always  locked  in 
play-time.” 

“  So  ’tis,”  assented  CulverAvell. 
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“  Then  I  must  get  up  to  the  ledge 
with  a  ladder,  and  then  pull  it  up  after 
me.” 

“  You’re  a  plucky  beggar  !  ”  exclaimed 
Millward,  in  admiration.  “  Shouldn’t  we 
have  a  jolly  snooze  in  the  morning  if 
you  could  stop  that  old  bell’s  jaw  !  ” 

“  I  will,  too,”  said  Berry.  “  There  must 
be  a  ladder  somewhere  about.” 

“There’s  the  one  John  uses  to  clean 
the  outside  of  the  windows,"’  suggested 
Millward,  “but  it  isn’t  long  enough.” 

“It  may  do,”  said  Berry.  “Come 
along,  let’s  get  hold  of  it.  This  is  just 
the  time ;  it’s  dark,  and  ’tisn’t  tea-time 
for  half  an  hour.” 

It  was  just  five  o’clock,  and  nearly 
every  boy  was  indoors ;  few  cared  for 
sliding  on  a  worn  slide  in  the  dark,  and 
a  game  was  out  of  the  question.  So  the 
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three  boys  had  small  fear  of  being  dis¬ 
covered  as  they  prowled  about  in  search 
of  John’s  ladder. 

That  worthy  was  having  his  tea,  and 
was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
noise,  for  he  was  stone  deaf.  The  boys 
hauled  out  his  ladder  almost  from  under 
his  nose  without  his  hearing  a  sound. 
Culverwell  kept  “  cave,”  whilst  Millward 
held  the  ladder  for  Berry  to  ascend. 

It  was  a  plucky  if  not  perilous  feat  to 
attempt  in  the  dark.  But  Berry  was 
abounding  in  pluck,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
•adventure  made  him  keep  his  nerve.  He 
soon  found  himself  on  the  ledge,  and 
managed  to  haul  up  the  ladder  after 
him.  It  was  an  assistance  instead  of  an 
incumbrance  in  crossing  the  roof,  and 
he  soon  was  within  a  dozen  feet  of  the 
turret. 


The  boys  below  anxiously  waited  for 
his  reappearance.  But  he  had  a  job  be 
fore  him.  His  idea  wa  to  unship  the 
tongue  of  the  bell.  B  had  a  glorious 
reward  if  he  could  f  cceed,  for  John 
would  never  know  if  the  hell  rang  or  not ! 

It  would  be  superb  to  have  the  old  fac¬ 
totum  pulling  away  at  his  rope  and 
fancying  he  was  fulfilling  his  duty  when 
the  tongueless  bell  was  swinging  silently 
on  its  pivot. 

Berry  worked  the  tongue  this  way  and 
that,  but  it  was  a  difficult  job.  The  in¬ 
side  of  the  bell  was  as  dark  as  the  inside 
of  a  wolf,  to  use  a  hunter’s  simile  ;  he  had 
to  feel  everything.  And  the  metal  was 
terribly  cold. 

However,  at  last  he  managed  to  un¬ 
hitch  it.  He  deliberated  what  to  do  with 
it  now  he  had  it.  He  put  it  in  his 
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pocket,  and  descended  as  quickly  as  was 
consistent  with  security. 

“  Off"  with  the  ladder,”  was  his  first 
order. 

They  soon  had  that  in  its  place  again. 
Then  they  felt  safe  from  detection. 

“  What  are  you  -going  to  do  with  it  1  ” 
asked  Millward,  alluding  to  the  rusty 
tongue  which  Berry  exhibited. 

“  I  think  I  shall  leave  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  turret.  If  I  take  it  aAvay  they’ll 
knoAv  some  one’s  been  up,  but  if  we  leav^e 
it  here  they’ll  think  it’s  dropped  doAvn.” 

“Let’s  hope  they  Avill,”  said  Culver- 
well,  dubiously. 

“  At  any  rate  I’ll  chance  it,”  continued  } 
Berry.  “  So  you  fellows  will  be  able  to 
have  a  tall  time  to-morroAv  morning  ;  we 
shan’t  get  called  till  past  eight  at  the  j 
earliest.” 

The  sequel  proved  the  correctness  of 
Berry’s  prophecy.  Old  John  sought  his 
bell-rope  punctually  at  seven  as  usual, 
rang  aAvay  steadily  for  three  minutes, 
and  then  retired  to  his  den  to  commence 
his  never-ending  job  of  boot-cleaning. 
One  or  tAvo  boys  woke  from  sheer  habit, 
but  hearing  no  bell  Avent  to  sleep  again. 
The  rest  slumbered  peacefully  on,  little  I 
thinking  to  whom  they  owed  their  un-  j 
Avonted  repose. 

The  Avhole  household  Avere  asleep.  The 
big  bell  Avas  the  signal  for  rising  to 
every  one,  servants  included,  Avith  the 
exception  of  John  and  his  wife.  Her  j 
duty  Avas  to  light  the  schoolroom  fires,  j 
after  which  she  retired  to  her  own  part 
of  the  house  to  prepare  her  husband’s 
breakfast.  These  tAvo  almost  useless 
pensioners  on  the  doctor’s  bounty  inha¬ 
bited  tAvo  rooms  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  house. 

LIoav  long  every  one  Avould  have  slept 
cannot  be  lcnoAvn,  perhaps  till  nine,  for 
when  one  depends  on  a  bell  for  waking 
one  waits  for  the  accustomed  sound.  But 
dogs  are  not  like  human  beings,  and 
Fido,  Avho  ahvays  had  his  breakfast  at 
eight,  began  making  a  great  disturbance 
at  a  quarter  past. 

Fido  Avoke  his  mistress,  the  doctor’s 
wife.  She  looked  at  her  watch — 8.15. 
She  Avas  surprised  beyond  measure,  as 
there  Avas  a  strange  silence  everywhere. 
But  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  con¬ 
firmed  her  Avatch,  and  two  minutes  later  i 
bells  Avere  ringing  in  a  manner  which  j 
brought  the  servants  out  of  their  beds  J 
Avith  a  jump.  j 

By  half -past  eight  every  one,  boys  and  j 
all,  had  been  aAvakened,  informally,  for 
the  bell  refused  to  make  a  sound.  John 


Avas  summoned,  and  Avas  at  last  made  to 
understand  what  Avas  the  matter.  He 
asseverated  Avarmly  that  he  had  rung  the 
bell,  and  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
He  found  the  tongue  on  the  ground,  and 
obtaining  a  ladder  from  the  gardener 
next  door,  fastened  it  in  its  place  again 
before  it  Avas  time  to  ring  for  school. 

“  hi ever  had  such  a  gorgeous  sleep  in 
my  life,”  said  Millward,  wannly,  to  Berry. 
“We’ll  vote  you  a  silver  tankard  as  a 
reward  of  merit.” 

“  Pity  the  trick  can’t  be  played  twice,” 
remarked  Culverwell.  “  They  don’t  seem 
to  suspect  anything  this  time,  but  if  it 
Avere  to  happen  again  there’d  be  an  in¬ 
quisition.” 

Berry  heaved  a  regretful  sigh.  It  Avas 
hard  to  think  that  at  seven  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  inexorable  bell  avouIc!  toll  out  as 
usual  the  knell  of  departing  night. 

Something  that  day  put  him  in  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  reckless  mood.  More  than  that, 
he  did  not  get  his  usual  afternoon  nap  ; 
he  Avas  disturbed  by  an  inconsiderate 
master,  Avho  wanted  to  knoAv  when  cer¬ 
tain  lines  Avere  going  to  be  handed  in  to 
him.  So  five  o’clock  found  Berry  ready 
for  any  deed  requiring  more  cheek  than 
usual. 

The  bell !  It  struck  him  directly  after 
he  had  written  his  last  .line.  Whatever 
might  happen  he  Avould  have  one  good 
long  sleep  more. 

He  did  not  confide  his  intentions  this 
time  to  his  tAvo  friends.  •  He  kneAv  his 
Avay  noAv.  In  five  minutes  he  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  ladder  and  placed  it  against 
the  Avail. 

He  Avas  just  stepping  off  it  on  to  the 
ledge  Avhen  he  heard  footsteps  beneath 
him,  perilously  near.  If  he  attempted 
to  draw  up  the  ladder  the  noise  must 
attract  attention.  His  only  chance  was 
to  keep  quite  still,  in  the  hope  that  the 
ladder  Avouldn’t  be  noticed  in  the  dark. 

But  it  Avas.  Old  John  happened  to 
have  finished  his  tea  earlier  than  usual, 
and  Avas  on  his  Avay  to  fetch  an  armful  of 
Avood. 

-  “How,  Avho’s  been  taking  my  ladder  1  ” 
he  said  to  himself.  “  Suppose  it’s  one  of 
them  boys  Avanting  to  get  their  balls  'off 
the  ledge.” 

He  put  the  ladder  on  his  shoulder  and 
marched  off  Avith  it. 

Berry  listened  in  horror.  He  did  not 
knoAv  it  was  John  Avho  had  captured  his 
only  means  of  retreat ;  Avhoever  it  Avas, 
he  must  throAv  himself  on  his  mercy. 

“  Hi  !  ”  he  called  out,  in  a  voice  meant 
to  combine  a.  shout  and  a  Avhisper. 


There  Avas  no  response. 

“  Hi  !  you  there  !  ” 

It  was  a  shout  this  time,  and  no  mis¬ 
take.  But  it  had  no  effect. 

Berry  knew  iioav  it  must  be  John.  It 
Avas  no  use  to  shout.  He  tore  off  a  piece 
of  plaster  and  shied  it  in  the  direction, 
of  the  retreating  figure. 

It  struck  the  ground  close  to  John,  but 
he  did  not  hear  it.  Poor  Berry  Avas  left 
alone  on  the  ledge,  fourteen  feet  from, 
the  ground. 

He  couldn’t  drop,  for  there  Avas  a  nasty 
grating  just  beneath  him;  besides,  he 
could  not  lower  himself  from  the  narrow 
ledge.  He  might  have  done  it  in  day¬ 
light,  but  not  in  darkness.  Even  his 
pluck  must  draAv  the  line  someAvhere. 

It  Avas  an  uninviting  night,  and  not  a 
boy  Avas  out  of  doors.  There  Avas  nothing 
for  it  but  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and 
remain  where"  he  was  till  something 
happened. 

He  kneAv  well  enough  what  would 
happen.  After  tea  there  would  be  call¬ 
ing  over  ;  he  would  be  unable  to  say 
“Adsum,”  and  inquiry  Avould  be  made, 
resulting  in  his  capture  and  punishment. 

Once  more  he  proved  himself  a  true 
prophet.  Everything  fell  out  exactly  as 
he  had  anticipated.  And  by  the  time  he 
Avas  assisted  down  he  Avas  so  cramped 
and  frozen  he  Avould  have  welcomed  a 
caning  on  the  spot  to  warm  him. 

Intentionally  or  unintentionally,  the 
authorities  did  not  connect  his  being  on 
the  ledge  with  the  outrage  on  the  bell  of 
the  day  before.  He  received  the  usual 
punishment  for  missing  calling  over,  but 
beyond  that  nothing  Avas  done. 

Probably  the  master  avIio  captured 
him  considered  he  had  already  suffered 
punishment  enough.  At  any  rate,  Berry 
Avas  of  opinion  that  he  had  bought  his 
extra  hour’s  sleep  rather  dearly. 


IT  is  seldom  that  congratulation  is  so  cor¬ 
dial  and  representative  as  it  Avas  at  the 
recent  coming  of  age  of  the  eldest  son  of  our 
Prince  of  Wales.  His  lioyal  Highness  may 
Avell  he  proud  of  the  general  expression  of 
goodwill  that  greeted  his  attainment  of  man’s 
estate.  It  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future. 
He  has  a  popularity  of  the  sort  that  lasts, 
due  to  himself,  due  to  his  parents,  and  due  in 
no  slight  degree  to  his  manner  of  education. 

He  Avas  horn  on  January  8,  1864.  He  was 
named  Albert  after  his  grandfather,  Victor 
after  his  grandmother,  Christian  after  his 
maternal  grandfather,  and  EdAvard  after  the 
Queen’s  father,  EdAvard  Duke  of  Kent. 
Officially,  as  the  “  Court  Circular”  has  it,  he 
is  Prince  Albert  Victor  ;  popularly,  it  would 
seem,  he  is  best  known  as  Prince  Edward ; 
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legally  he  is  Prince  Albert,  for  a  man’s  Chris¬ 
tian  name  is  his  only  name  in  the  strict  eyes 
i  of  the  laAV. 

The  English  are  proud  of  their  navy  and 
quick  to  perceive  the  advantages  that  accrue 
'  from  travel  and  discipline.  It  Avas  therefore 
;  AArith  much  satisfaction  that  the  announce- 
|  ment  Avas  received  of  the  entry  of  the  princes 
I  as  cadets  on  the  Britannia.  They  passed 
through  the  usual  course,  and  tvv-o  years 
afterwards  Avent  to  sea  in  H.M.S.  Bacchante 
and  visited  the  West  Indies.  In  1880  the 
Flying  Squadron,  under  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
william,  consisting  of  the  Inconstant,  Bac¬ 
chante,  Tourmaline,  Carysfort,  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  started  on  its  famous  cruise.  The 
princes  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
!  Spain,  Madeira,  Bahia,  Montevideo,  and  the 


Falklands.  They  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  to  Australia.  Thence  they  sailed 
to  Fiji  and  Japan  and  China,  and  came  home 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  visiting  the  Holy 
Land  and  Greece  on  their  way.  In  their 
cruises  in  the  Bacchante  they  had  thus  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  every  British  colomf 
except  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 

Their  subsequent  careers  are  familiar  to 
most  of  us.  Prince  Albert  Victor  left  the 
sea  for  Cambridge ;  Prince  George,  having- 
chosen  it  as  his  future  profession,  is  still 
alloat.  It  was  while  the  princes  were  in 
Australia  that  they  took  so  much  interest  in 
Mr.  Fairey’s  “  Evangelist  ”  canoe,  as  related 
in  our  account  of  its  cruise  ;  and  it  was  from 
Australia  that  we  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper 
received  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to- 
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dedicate  our  fourth  volume  to  “  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince 
George  of  Wales,”  of  whom  we  had  pre¬ 
viously  published  portraits  in  colours. 

And  now  perhaps  a  few  words  on  the 
princes  of  the  past  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
The  first  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  Edward 
who  was  beaten  by  Brace  at  Bannockburn. 
This  may  not  be  the  most  complimentary 
way  of  alluding  to  him,  but  it  affords  the 
easiest  means  of  his  identification.  It  effect- 
rrally  disposes  of  the  popular  error  that  the 
first  Prince  was  the  Black  Prince. 

Edward  of  Carnarvon,  then,  was  the  first 
on  the  roll.  How  many  successors  has  he 
had  ?  The  number  is  variously  given  as  from 
twelve  upwards,  and  as  it  depends  very  much 
on  opinion,  the  best  plan  would  seem  to  be  to 
include  all  who  at  any  time  bore  the  title. 
Reckoning  in  this  way,  our  present  Prince  is 
the  twentieth  of  his  name. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  a  Prince 
of  Wales  becomes  so  by  birth ;  there  is 
another  that  he  has  always  been  the  sove¬ 
reign’s  eldest  son.  Both  notions  are  erro¬ 
neous.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  born  to 
the  dignity.  He  is  “created ”  as  a  commoner 
is  created  a  peer.  He  has  not  always  been 
the  monarch’s  eldest  son.  The  first  Prince  of 
Wales  was  not  only  not  the  king’s  eldest, 
son,  he  was  not  even  the  king’s  eldest  sur¬ 
viving  son.  It  may  be  news  to  some  of  us 
that  England  once  had  a  chance  of  having  a 
King  Alplionso. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  roll  of  princes 
we  will  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  an¬ 
other  sxtbject,  opinions  on  which  seem  also  to 
be  rather  cloudy.  We  are  told  in  some  of 
our  school-books  that  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
feathers,  and  the  motto,  “  Ich  Dien,”  were 
taken  from  the  King  of  Bohemia  by  the 
Black  Prince  at  Cressy.  It  may  be  so.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  curious,  first,  that  that 
king’s  crest  was  the  outspread  wings  of  a 
vulture  ;  secondly,  that  ostrich  feathers  are 
unknown  in  Bohemian  heraldry  before  or 
since  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  neither  then — nor 
afterwards,  for  that  matter — did  the  Bohe¬ 
mians  speak  German  ! 

To  say  nothing  of  the  Nine  Muses  having 
their  three  feathers  apiece,  nor  of  the  plume 
of  the  Mogul  Emperors  and  the  Zulu  chiefs, 
we  have  the  ostrich  feathers  as  the  badge  of 
our  own  King  Stephen,  the  motto  being  Vi 
nulla  invcrtitur  or  do,  “No  force  alters  their 
fashion ;  ”  we  have  the  feathers  borne  by 
every  one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  ill.  ;  we 
have  two  feathers  only  as  the  badge  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1370,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  days  of  Henry  VII.  that  we  have  the 
plume  finally  adopted  as  the  distinctive  crest 
of  England’s  only  legal  Prince !  In  the 
Black  Prince’s  will  he  directs  that  his  motto 
be  put  over  his  arms  at  Canterbury  ;  but  the 
motto  is  not  “  Ich  dien  ” — it  is  “  Houmout.” 
In  the  only  case  on  record  of  the  Prince 
having  signed  his  name — in  the  Angouleme 
warrant — lie  has  written  in  a  duck’s-egg 
flourish  “  Houmout  ich  dien,”  which  can  be 
translated  as  “Valour  I  serve.”  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  unlikely  that  the  “Houmout  ”  in  his 
will  is  the  abbreviation  of  the  full  motto,  and 
that  the  “  Ich  dien  ”  was  retained  as  being- 
similar  in  sound  to  the  motto  of  the  first 
Prince,  the  “Ich  dyne ”  — “ Your  prince,” 
which  the  Welsh  antiquaries  have  all  along 
contended  it  should  be. 

It  seems  that  Edward  Longshanks,  the 
greatest  of  his  name,  was  at  Rhuddlan 
Castle  when  he  was  informed  of  the  birth  of 
his  son  at  Carnarvon.  The  Carnarvon  Castle, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  was  not  that 
now  standing,  the  masonry  of  which  is  of 
subsequent  date  to  King  Edward.  The 
Welsh  had  averred  they  would  never  accept 
a  prince  who  spoke  the  hated  English  tongue. 
Tlie  king  hurried  to  Carnarvon,  called  the 
notables  of  the  principality  together,  pre¬ 
sented  them  the  baby  with  “Ich  dyne” — 
“Your  prince,”  and  assured  them  with  a 
grim  smile  that  the  new-born  prince  could 
speak  no  word  of  English  ! 


Edward  at  this  time  had  had  three  sons. 
Two  of  them  had  died,  and  the  third,  Alplionso, 
was  very  weak  and  delicate.  After  a  time 
Alplionso,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father  and 
of  the  nation,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite, 
died,  and  Edward  became  his  father’s  hope. 
We  read  of  his  education,  of  the  primers  that 
were  bought  for  him,  of  his  sports  and  play¬ 
things,  and  as  he  grew  older  of  the  very 
questionable  pursuits  in  which  he  indulged. 
In  short,  as  boy  and  man,  there  have  been 
very  many  nobler  characters  than  Edward 
of  Carnarvon. 

He  was  formally  granted  the  principality 
of  Wales  in  1301.  Previous  to  that  he  had 
been  banished  the  Court  for  six  months  for 
his  riotous  conduct,  and  three  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  it  he  had  been  sent  to  prison  for 
breaking  into  the  Bishop  of  Chester’s  park 
and  destroying  the  deer.  After  Edward  had 
made  his  f anions  vow  to  “God  and  the  two 
swans  ”  to  subdue  Scotland,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  went  to  the  borders  and  harried  the 
country  so  that  even  his  father  reproved  him. 

Soon  afterwards  the  son  was  in  disgrace 
again.  The  king  was  so  angry  that  he 
jumped  at  the  Prince,  and  “tore  handfuls  of 
hair  out  of  his  head  !  ”  In  July  the  “Mal¬ 
leus  ”  died,  and  the  first  Prince  of  Wales 
became  king.  His  career  had  begun  badly  ; 
it  was  to  end  badly.  Notwithstanding  his 
father’s  liberality,  he  owed  at  his  accession  a 
sum  equal  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  our 
present  money ! 

His  son  was  Edward  ill.,  who  was  never 
called  or  created  Prince  of  Wales.  In  his 
father’s  lifetime  he  was  simply  Earl  of 
Chester.  The  second  Prince  was  thus  Ed¬ 
ward  of  Woodstock,  the  “Black  Prince,” 
who  was  born  on  15tli  June,  1339,  when  his 
father  was  only  eighteen  years  old.  The 
companionship  that  existed  between  Edward 
ill.  and  his  son  is  easily  accounted  for  when 
this  slight  difference  of  age  is  considered. 

Prince  Edward  was  the  first  duke  ever 
created  in  England,  his  father  having  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  on 
March  17,  1337.  Six  years  afterwards,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1343,  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  old,  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  thus  the  second  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  first  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

The  Black  Prince  was  a  favourite  from  his 
infancy.  So  fair  a  picture  did  his  mother 
make  when  nursing  him  that  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  Queen  of  England,  and  Edward  of 
Woodstock,  her  son,  were  taken  as  models 
by  the  artists  of  the  period,  and  do  duty  on 
their  canvases  for  Madonna  and  Child  !  He 
was  educated  in  every  accomplishment,  and 
in  his  sixteenth  year  went  with  his  father  to 
France.  The  expedition  landed  at  La  Hogue, 
famous  in  after  days  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
our  greatest  naval  victories,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  knighted  on  the  cliffs  above 
the  town.  Cressy  followed,  and  the  lad  of 
sixteen  bore  the  honours  of  the  day.  The 
French  -were  four  to  one,  but  the  victory  re¬ 
mained  with  the  invaders. 

Three  years  afterwards  came  the  sea  fight 
off  Rye,  when  the  Prince  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet.  Then  came  the  daring  expedi¬ 
tion  into  the  south  of  France.  King  John 
swept  down  in  force  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Romorantin.  He  talked  of  terms  and  ransom. 
The  Prince  replied,  “England  shall  never 
have  to  pay  a  ransom  for  my  bones.  ”  Poic- 
tierswas  fought,  the  French  routed,  and  their 
boastful  king  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to 
London. 

Edward  married  Joan  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Kent.  The  Earl  of  Kent,  her  father,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Edward  I.,  and  had  been 
sentenced  to  death  by  Isabella  “  the  slie- 
wolf,”  and  the  “gentle”  Mortimer.  Not  an 
Englishman  could  be  found  to  execute  him, 
and  the  earl  remained  placidly  sitting  on  the 
scaffold  till  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  a  man  could  be  got  to  behead  him. 
The  man  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Marslialsea, 
who  was  given  his  life  on  condition  that  he 
killed  the. earl. 


Joan  washed  to  marry  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  r 
and  Avas  betrothed  to  him.  She  Avas,  Iioav- 
ever,  married  by  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  and. 
had  several  children.  When  thirty-three- 
years  old  she  was  left  a  widow,  and  three- 
months  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the 
Black  Prince,  who  Avas  then  thirty -one.  The- 
happy  couple  lived  near  where  the  Monument 
noAv  is,  on  Fish  Street  Hill ! 

After  his  visit  to  Guienne,  during  which 
he  Avon  the  battle  of  Najera,  defeating  Du 
Guesclin  and  Enrique  and  placing  Pedro  ou 
the  throne  of  Castile,  the  Black  Prince  re¬ 
turned  to  England  to  die.  Plis  eldest  son  wras 
not  Richard,  but  Edw'ard  of  Angouleme,  who 
died  when  he  Avas  seven  years  old.  The 
Black  Prince  died  on  8th  June,  1376,  soon 
after  he  had  held  his  own  ‘  ‘  Good  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  his  second 
and  eldest  surviving  son,  wras  created  Prince- 
of  Wales  five  months  afterwards.  He  Avas 
our  third  prince,  but  as  Richard  n.  aaus  not 
ver-y  satisfactory  as  a  monarch,  w  e  will  pass 
on  to  the  fourth  wdio  bore  the  title. 

This  was  Henry  of  Monmouth,  the  mad¬ 
cap,  aftenvards  Henry  V.  He  Avas  bora  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1387,  and  wras  created 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  15th  of  October,  1399. 
Though,  chiefly  on  Shakespeare’s  authority,, 
he  is  known  as  “the  madcap  prince,”  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  are  no  contemporary 
accounts  of  his  escapades,  that  all  his  esca¬ 
pades  are  identical  with  those  related  of  Ed¬ 
ward  of  Carnarvon,  that  nothing  in  Prince 
Hal’s  subsequent  career  showed  that,  he  had 
led  a  dissolute  early  life,  that  Edward  from 
start  to  finish  Avas  consistently  vicious,  while- 
if  Henry  of  Monmouth  did  reform,  his  reform 
Avas  the  most  violent  on  record,  and  gives  us- 
the  only  case  in  history  of  a  sower  of  wild 
oats  reaping  a  crop  of  honest  grain. 

He  Avas  wounded  at  Shrewsbury,  fought  in 
1403,  and  two  years  aftenvards  won  the 
battle  of  Grosmount.  When  in  London  he 
lived  at  “  Coldharbour,  in  Eastcheap,”  not 
far  from  the  Black  Prince’s  house,  near  the 
present  Metropolitan  Station.  He  Avas  a 
great  friend  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  otherwise 
Lord  Cobham,  the  Lollard.  He  was  the 
victor  of  Agin  court,  and  the  most  popular 
Henry  that  ever  Avore  a  crown. 

We  are  now  getting  into  troublous  times. 
The  fifth  Prince  of  Wales  w'as  Edward  of 
Westminster,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.  and  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Anjou.  He  Avas  born  on  October 
13,  1453,  and  created  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1454.  This  is  the  Prince- 
AAdiose  adventures  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  in  so  many  books  for  boys.  He 
Avas  killed  at  the  battle  of  TeAvltesbury, ■  or 
rather  disappeared  about  that  date. 

The  sixth  Prince  of  Wales  Avas  EdAvard  of 
the  Sanctuary,  Avho  Avas  the  son  of  EdAvard  iv. 
and  Elizabeth  Woodville,  born  on  the  14th 
of  NoArember,  1470,  created  Prince  of  Wales 
on  the  26th  of  the  folloAving  June,  and  known 
in  English  history  as  the  EdAvard  V.  Avho  Avas 
never  seen  to  leave  the  ToAver,  and  is  said  to> 
have  been  murdered  by  Richard  in. 

The  seventh  Prince  Avas  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  ordered  to  be  addressed  as  Prince 
of  Wales  on  the  31st-  of  October,  1460,  and 
killed  on  the  31st  of  December  folloAving  at 
the  battle  of  Wakefield.  He  is  generally 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  Princes,  but  if  he 
is  to  be  dropped  out  Charles  II.  must  go  too, 
for  Charles  Avas  no  more  created  Prince  than 
Richard  Avas,  and  so  Ave  retain  them  both. 

The  eighth  Prince  Avas  EdAvard  of  Middle- 
ham,  the  son  of  Richard  III.  and  Lady  Anne 
Neville,  Avho  Avas  born  in  1474  and  created 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1483.  He  died  in  1484, 
much  to  the  grief  of  his  father,  the  “  Crook¬ 
back,”  Avhom  some  commend  for  his  broad 
shoulders, the  “  Aveak  intriguer”  avIio slashed 
into  the  centre  of  Tudor’s  chivalry  at  Bos- 
Avorth,  and,  humpback  or  no  humpback, 
managed  to  cut  doAvn  Avitli  one  SAveep  of  his 
sword  the  most  poAverful  man  in  England. 
For  the  current  notions  of  Richard  as  ay  ell  as 
for  those  of  Prince  Hal  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  are  mainly  responsible.  And  just 
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as  Henry  V.  is  the  most  inconsistent  of  scape¬ 
graces,  so  Richard  III.  is  the  most  incon¬ 
sistent  of  cripples  ! 

The  ninth  Prince  was  Arthur,  the  son  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  was  horn  on  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1486,  and  created  Prince  of  Wales 
on  the  7th  of  December,  14S9.  He  was  the 
first  husband  of  Katharine  of  Aragon,  and 
died,  four  months  after  his  marriage  with  her, 
in  1502.  Henry  VII.  having  proposed  to  marry 
the  young  widow  himself  and  been  refused  by 
her  mother  Isabella,  a  match  was  arranged 
with  his  eldest  surviving  son,  Henry.  This 
Henry,  born  in  1491,  and  created  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1503,  was  afterwards  Henry  vm. 
He  was  the  tenth  Prince  on  the  list. 

Who  was  the  eleventh?  We  need  not 
dwell  on  Henry’s  matrimonial  arrangements. 
The  king  wished  Mary  to  be  Princess  of 
Wales,  then  Elizabeth  was  to  be  Princess  of 
Wales,  then  Edward  was  to  be  Prince  of 
Wales.  Nevertheless,  no  proper  steps  were 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  to  regard  Edward  vi.  as  never  having 
been  Prince.  For  the  eleventh  we  have  thus 
to  wait  for  the  Stuarts,  and  he  appears  in 
Henry  Stuart,  the  son  of  James  1.,  born  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1594,  and  created 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  10th  of  June,  1610. 
He  was  a  lad  of  great  promise,  the  friend  of 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Phineas  Pett,  the  con¬ 
structor  of  the  navy,  who  made  for  him  the 
first  model  yacht  on  record.  Prince  Henry 
went  bathing  at  Richmond  one  night  after  a 
heavy  supper,  and  died  a  few  hours  after¬ 
wards,  aged  eighteen,  6th  of  November,  1612. 


The  next  Prince,  the  twelfth,  was  Henry’s 
brother  Charles,  who  was  born  in  November, 
1600,  and  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  1616, 
four  years  after  Henry’s  death.  In  all  cases 
these  intervals  are  worthy  of  note  as  being  so 
entirely  opposed  to  the  popular  contention  as 
to  the  haste  displayed  in  the  creation  of 
princes.  Charles  and  Buckingham,  as  “  Mr. 
John  Smith”  and  “Mr.  Thomas  Smith,” 
started  oil  to  the  Continent  in  search  of  a 
wife.  The  expedition  was  a  failure.  Most 
of  Charles’s  expeditions  were  failures ;  and  we 
need  not  dwell  on  them. 

Who  was  the  thirteenth  Prince  ?  Charles  11. ; 
and  yet  Charles  was  never  created  Prince  of 
Wales — at  least,  his  patent  is  not  forth¬ 
coming.  He  was  born  in  1630  ;  “  a  baby  so 
ugly  that  I  am  ashamed  of  him,  ”  wrote  his 
mother  in  giving  the  news  of  her  confinement. 
Verily  Henrietta  Maria  was  the  most  candid 
of  mammas. 

For  the  fourteenth  we  must  take  the  Old 
Pretender.  He,  like  his  uncle,  was  never 
created  Prince  of  Wales,  but  was  formally 
addressed  as  such  in  his  father’s  reign.  For 
the  fifteenth  we  take  the  Young  Pretender, 
who  was  never  created  such,  but  was  occa¬ 
sionally  so  addressed  by  the  Jacobites.  It 
is  only  on  the  principle  of  “including  all 
who  were  so  called  ”  that  we  here  notice 
him. 

The  sons  of  Queen  Anne  were  none  of 
them  Princes  of  Wales.  The  sixteenth  Prince 
became  in  after  years  George  11.  When 
George  1.  landed  to  succeed  Queen  Anne  he 
was  already  a  grandfather,  and  his  son  was 


!  created  Prince  of  Wales  a  few  days  after  he 
came  ashore  at  Greenwich.  The  battle  of 
Oudenarde  is  famous  as  having  been  that  in 
which  “two  Princes  of  Wales  took  part.” 

I  One  was  the  Pretender,  the  other  was  George. 
In  either  case,  however,  the  description  is 
very  far-fetched. 

The  seventeenth  Prince  of  Wales  was 
Frederick  Lewis,  the  son  of  George  11.,  who, 
was  born  in  1707,  and  created  Prince  in  1729. 
In  1736  Frederick  married  Augusta  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  the  young  bride  of  seventeen,  who 
insisted  on  bringing  her  doll  with  her.  Frede¬ 
rick  died  in  his  father’s  lifetime :  and  the 
eighteenth  Prince,  born  in  173S  and  created 
in  1751,  a  month  after  his  father’s  death,  was 
afterwards  George  in.  The  nineteenth  Prince 
was  George  IV.,  born  August  12th,  1762, 
created  Prince  of  Wales  on  August  17th. 
The  twentieth  Prince  of  Wales  is  our  own 
Albert  Edward,  born  on  November  9th,  1841, 
whose  creation  dates  from  December  8th  in 
the  same  year. 

Having  no  record  of  the  patents,  we  can,  if 
it  seems  good  to  us,  reject  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  Charles  II.,  and  the  Pretenders  from 
our  full  list,  and  look  upon  the  present  Prince 
as  only  the  sixteenth  entitled  to  the  name. 
He  is  made  out  to  be  the  fourteenth  by  con¬ 
fusing  Edward  11.  with  the  Black  Prince,  and 
omitting  Edward  of  Middleham,  and  he  be¬ 
comes  the  twelfth  by  taking  no  count  of 
Arthur  Tudor  and  Henry  Stuart.  We  have, 
however,  given  all  we  can  find  who  have 
borne  the  title,  and  our  readers  can  assign 
his  numerical  position  for  themselves. 


GREAT  SHIPWRECKS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  NISERO. 


Camp  of  the  Captives  on  Sandy  Island. 


NIC  of  the  best-known  of  recent  wrecks  is 
that  of  the  Nisero.  This  is  owing,  first  of 
all,  to  the  political  complications  to  which 
at  one  time  the  disaster  threatened  to  give 
rise  ;  and  secondly,  to  the  remarkable  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  sufferings  of  the  crew,  compiled 
from  the  diary  of  one  of  the  survivors, 
which  has  recently  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

There  is  nothing  specially  interesting 
about  the  wreck  itself.  The  Nisero  was  an 
iron  screw  steamer  of  1818  tons,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Pinkney'  and  Sons.  She  left  Liver¬ 
pool  on  June  12th,  1883,  and  after  running 
aground  in  the  Red  Sea,  made  her  way  to 
Penang,  served  under  charter  for  a  short  time,  and  then  started  for 
home.  On  November  8th,  about  midnight,  when  steering  for  Aclieen 
Head  to  replenish  her  stock  of  coals,  she  ran  ashore  on  the  western  coast 
■of  Sumatra,  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  that  point.  All  attempts 
to  iloat  her  off  having  failed,  the  hands  set  to  work  to  launch  the 
boats. 


The  two  boats  on  the  port  side  were  unapproachable, 
owing  to  the  ship  having  listed  that  way.  The  surf  had 
begun  on  them  its  work  of  destruction.  In  less  than  an 
hour  both  were  total  wrecks.  At  first  the  starboard  life¬ 
boat,  thanks  to  defective  gearing  and  the  ship’s  heavy 
list,  could  not  lie  moved,  and  the  smaller  boat  on  the 
bridge  was  hoisted  into  the  sea.  Another  attempt  succeeded 


The  Graves  of  the  seven  who  died. 
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in  clearing  the  larger  boat,  and  by  using  a 
mattress  as  a  fender  she  was  safely  launched. 
In  the  boats  the  crew  rowed  to  the  shore  ; 
all  told,  with  captain  and  officers,  they  num¬ 
bered  twenty-eight. 


They  had  scarcely  landed  when  a  couple  of 
natives  were  espied  in  the  distance  cautiously 
{  approaching  along  the  beach.  They  came 
I  within  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards,  counted 
j  the  men,  and  disappeared  into  the  forest.  A 


few  minutes  afterwards  they  returned,  ac¬ 
companied  by  others,  and  then,  creeping  up 
very  carefully,  proceeded  to  search  the  new¬ 
comers  for  arms.  The  Chinese  cook  hap¬ 
pened  to  speak  Malay,  and,  acting  as  inter- 
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preter,  informed  the  Sumatrans  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  an  English  crew,  and  not  a 
Dutch  one.  With  the  Dutch  the '  islanders 
•were  then  at  war,  so  that  the  distinction  was 
important. 

The  natives  retired,  and  by-and-by  re¬ 
turned  with  a  fruit-offering  as  a  token  of 


The  Pongah  Chief. 


peace  or  goodwill.  The  shipwrecked  men 
were  then  invited  down  to  the  village  of 
Pongah,  close  by,  and  soon  afterwards  they 
went.  The  chief  of  Pongah,  Yapatee,  seemed 
to  be  a  well-intentioned  fellow,  and  anxious 
to  help,  but  in  the  morning  his  superior,  the 
It  a  jah  of  Tenom,  arrived.  He  immediately 
;saw  an'  opportunity  of  making  money  byway 
of  ransom,  and  after  some  delay  marched  the 
men  off  as  prisoners. 

He  took  them  to  Tenom  by  the  most  round¬ 
about  route  he  could  find — through  the  heart 
■of  the  jungle  and  across  a  long,  deep,  miry 
swamp,  in  many  places  deep  enough  to  he 
■dangerous  to  life.  Places  had  to  he  crossed 
on  single  spars  about  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  these  not  fixed  at  either  end, 
;so  as  to  shift  and  shiver  when  walked  upon. 
At  one  place  a  spar  gave  way,  and  the  second 
■engineer  fell  into  the  mire.  The  prisoners 
saw  a  small  crocodile  on  the  banks  of  a  creek 
they  had  to  ford,  and  soon  afterwards  came 
upon  a  large  turtle  almost  buried  in  the  sand. 
'The  natives,  by  means  of  tree-branches  in¬ 
serted  underneath  her,  robbed  her  of  some 
eggs,  to  which  proceeding  she  showed  her 
objection  by  violently  heating  her  breast 
against  the  ground,  evidently  -with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  smashing  the  eggs  they  wished  to  ■ 
fake  from  her. 

Having  reached  Tenom,  a  village  of  about 
■sixteen  or  eighteen  huts,  they  saw  the  village  ! 
youths  despatch  a  snake  about  six  feet  long. 
One  of  the  youngsters  had  ascended  a  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  and  discovered  the  victim  in  another 
tree  close  by.  On  passing  the  word  to  those 
below  a  general  shout  arose,  and  sticks  and 
stones  were  soon  flying  up  around  the  snake 
on  all  sides.  At  last  a  piece  of  wood  brought 
it  down,  and  then  a  little  fellow  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  cut  the  head  clean  off  with  his 
sword — for  in  those  parts  the  juveniles,  as 
soon  as  they  can  walk,  are  armed  with  sword 
and  dagger. 

A  day  after  the  snake-hunt  a  couple  of 
strangers  arrived  in  the  guise  of  pedlars,  and, 
on  getting  the  villagers  pretty  well  occupied 
examining  their  wares,  one  of  them  slipped  a 
note  into  the  hand  of  a  Nisero  man  standing 
near.  It  was  addressed  to  the  captain,  and 
came  from  the  Dutchmen  on  the  coast,  cau¬ 
tioning  him  to  he  very  patient  and  discreet, 
as  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  who 
was  quite  capable  of  killing  off  every  prisoner 
in  his  power. 

On  November  24th  the  captives  were  moved 
off  to  Upper  Tenom,  and  here  they  met  a 
certain  Tuku  Yet,  the  rajah’s  chief  adviser, 
who  afterwards  conducted  the  negotiations 
for  their  release.  From  Upper  Tenom  the 
captain,  cook,  and  second  engineer  effected 
their  escape.  They  were  sent  off  to  the  Dutch 
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gunboat  to  arrange  the  terms  of  ransom,  and 
did  not  return,  although  they  failed  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement. 

Meanwhile  the  detention  of  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew  had  produced  a  good  deal  of 
interest  among  the  men-of-war  on  the  coast, 
and  the  Dutch  had  threatened  to  bombard  the 
rajah’s  village  unless  the  captives  were  re¬ 
leased.  The  bombardment  took  place,  and 
the  Nisero ’s  men  were  hurried  up  the  country 
out  of  the  way.  From  where  they  were  they 
could  distinctly  hear  the  whirring  noise  of  the 
shells  as  they  sped  through  the  air  ;  and  the 
discharges  of  the  guns  and  the  explosions 
were  so  loud  and  decided  that  it  seemed  as 
though  the  men  were  on  the  scene  of  action. 
The  next  day  the  bombardment  began  again, 
the  ships  covering  the  landing  of  troops,  and 
the  troops  using  their  muskets  when  they 
reached  the  beach.  In  the  middle  of  the  up¬ 
roar  one  of  the  rajah’s  kranis,  or  officers, 
arrived  in  the  camp  and  unceremoniously 
marched  the  prisoners  off  into  the  interior. 
They  were  hurried  through  the  jungle,  away 
from  all  chance  of  rescue. 

The  British  then  took  the  matter  up,  and  a 
series  .'of  lengthy  negotiations  began,  which 
resulted  eventually  in  the  party  being  set 
free.  An  attempt  at  escape  on  the  part  of  | 
two  of  the  men  is  thus  narrated  in  the  hook : 

“  On  the  morning  of  February  19th  a  fire-  ! 
man  and  sailor  set  out  after  breakfast,  with-  j 
out  saying  a  word  to  any  of  us.  The  fireman 
carried  a  fishing-rod  and  line  with  him,  and 
Ave  thought  the  men  had  only  gone  as  far  as  J 
the  SAAramps,  no  great  distance  from  our  hut, 
Avhere  Ave  occasionally  resorted  Avith  our 
simple  fishing-gear  to  pass  away  an  hour  or 
tAvo,  though  Ave  seldom  caught  anything. 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  tA\ro  a  feAV 
more  Avent  to  try  their  luck  at  the  pools.  On 
returning  they  were  surprised  not  to  find  the 
others,  as  they  had  seen  no  trace  of  them. 
It  immediately  struck  us  hoAV  matters  stood, 
the  tAAro  missing  men  having  been  noticed  in 
deep  conversation  up  to  a  late  hour  the  pre- 
auous  flight. 

“  The  next  day  closed'- without  any  signs  of 
our  tAAX)  men.  We  certainly  did  not  attach 
any  blame  to  them  for  trying  to  effect  an 
escape  ;  '  but  Ave  censured  them  for  the  under¬ 
hand  manner  in  AArhich  they  Avent  off,  espe¬ 
cially  AAdien  the  project  Avas  discussed  mention 
had  been  made  to  the  effect  that  if  any  one 
succeeded  in  getting  out  safely  a  signal 
should  he  made  by  three  guns  being  fired  in 
quick  succession.  Their  leaAdng  in  the  man¬ 
ner  they  did  left  a  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
had  heard  the  arrangement  talked  over. 

“BetAveen  three  and  four  o’clock  on  the 
Thursday  afternoon  Ave  Avere  rather  surprised 
at  the  reappearance  of  pur  tAro  wanderers, 
accompanied  by  a  native.  We  feared  there 
Avas  something  amiss  on  seeing  them  issue 
from  the  Avood.  The  native,  folloAved  closely 
by  the  fireman,  came  out  first ;  the  other  man, 
being  some  distance  in  the  rear,  was  a  couple 
of  minutes  coming,  into  sight,  and  this  iflade 
us  imagine  all  Sorts  of  disasters.  Both  men 
Avere  in  an  aAvful  condition  ;  they  were  torn 
and  bleeding  from  head  to  foot,  and  their 
clothing,  torn  off  their  hacks,  had  been  plas¬ 
tered  all  over  Avith  mud  and  mire. 

“  It  appeared  that  they  had  come  across  the 
native,  who  Avas  perched  at  the  top  of  a  very 
high  tree,  not  very  far  from  our  camp,  al¬ 
though  they  themselves  did  not  knoAV  they 
AArere  so  near.  They  informed  us  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  getting  down  far  enough  to 
sight  Upper  Tenom  on  Tuesday  night.  Here 
they  lay  down,  intending  to  remain  till  morn¬ 
ing,  but  the  violence  of  the  storm  which  set 
in  prevented  them  from  doing  so,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  keep  in  motion  through 
being  Avringing  Avet.  On  morning  breaking 
they  Avere  afraid  to  proceed  farther  as  they 
Avere  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  hunger. 
All  day  Wednesday  they  Avere  engaged  in 
returning,  and  AA'ere  close  to  our  camp  that 
night,  hut  could  not  hit  the  right  path.  In 
spite  of  their  miserable  condition  they  lay 
doAvn,  completely  tired  out,  and  on  waking  [ 


next  morning  Avere  so  stiff  and  sore  as  to  he 
unable  to  proceed  farther  until  some  of  the 
stiffness  Avas  got  rid  of  by  working  their  limbs 
about  before  starting. 

“  While  endeavouring  to  find  the  right  road 
they  espied  the  native  aloft,  and  hailed  him, 
but  that  individual  hesitated  before  coming 
doAvn.  He,  hoA\rever,  subsequently  did  so, 
and  by  signs  and  motions  they  made  their 
wants  knoAvn.  All  this  time  they  had  been 
fasting,  having  bad  nothing  hut  a  small  piece 
of  sugar-cane  procured  the  first  day.  Strange 
to  say,  the  native  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
suspicion  of  their  real  intentions,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  statement  that  they  had  lost  their 
road  returning  from  fishing.” 

After  several  moves  from  place  to  place 
the  crew,  on  March  22nd,  took  up  their 
quarters  on  Sandy  Island,  near  Upper  Tenom, 
and  here  seven  of  them  died  and  Avere  buried. 
On  April  26th  they  experienced  a  storm  un¬ 
equalled  in  the  memory  of  any  amongst 
them — and  one  of  them  had  been  0A-er  thirty 
years  at  sea.  It  struck  the  stoutest  AA’ith  aAve. 
The  atmosphere  aaus  a  mass  of  flickering 
flame,  and  the  thunder,  but  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  yards  overhead.  Avas  terrific  in  its  in¬ 
tensity.  The  rain  fell  as  if  the  lieaArens  bad 
opened  to  part  Avith  their  very  last  drop. 
Even  the  natives,  used  to  such  displays — for 
Sumatra  is  an  aAvful  place  for  thunderstorms 
— were  in  a  state  of  consternation.  During 
the  raging  of  the  elements  they  threAv  them¬ 
selves  heart  and  soul  into  their  deArotions, 
and  these  were  loud  enough  to  he  heard 
hetAveen  the  peals  of  thunder. 

Shortly  afterwards  three  of  the  party  made 
their  escape,  hut  they  Avere  eA^entually  recap¬ 
tured.  In  July  the  rajah  made  an  attack  on 
the  third  engineer,  cutting  him  to  the  ground 
Avith  the  hack  of  an  axe,  and  the  complica¬ 
tions  threatened  to  become  serious.  Hoav- 
ever,  the  terms  of  ransom  Avere  eventually 
arranged,  and  in  September  the  seventeen 
survivors  Avere  alloAved  to  embark  on  board 
H.M.s.  Pegasus  in  return  for  a  nice  little  con¬ 
sideration  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  The 
record  of  their  life  in  the  island,  Avith  all  its 
trifling  annoyances  and  petty  vexations, 
forms  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  ad¬ 
venture  lately  issued  from  the  press. 
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Problem  No.  96. 

By  Ph.  be  Denterghem. 


|  BLACK.  I 


a  b  c  d  e  i  g _ h 


1  white.  |  5  +  8=13  pieces. 

White  to  play,  and  mate  in  three  (3)  moves. 


Solution  of  Problem  No.  89. 

By  H.  Maidloav. 

Black.  White. 

1.  R — B  sq.  P — R  4  (or  a,  b) 

2.  R— Q  R  sq.  Q— Q  2  (or  c) 
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3.  R — Q  sq. 

P— R  5  (or  d) 

4.  P— Kt3 

P— R6 

5.  R— Q2 

P— R7 

6.  Q — R  sq. 

Q— Q  sq.  (or  e) 

7.  P-Q  7 

K— R  3  (or/,  <7,  li,  i ) 

S.  QxP 

R— B  4  (or/  k) 

9.  Q— B4 

R— R4 

10.  Q— B8 

R — R  sq. 

11.  QxR 

Q  x  Q 

12.  P — Q  8  Q,  and  wins. 

O') 

R— Kt  3 

9.  QxP 

R — Kt  sq.  (or  l) 

10.  R— Q6 

Q— Kt  sq. 

11.  QxQ,  etc. 

(■ 1 ) 

R— R3 

10.  Q— K  S 

R— R  sq. 

11.  Q— K6 

Q — B  2  (or  m) 

12.  P — B  5,  etc. 

(*») 

Q— R4 

12.  R— Q  6,  etc. 

(*) 

RxP 

This  variation  follows  under  i. 

if) 

Q— Kt  3 

S.  P — Q  8  B,  etc. 

iff) 

Q— R4 

8.  P— Q  8  R 

Q— R  2 

9.  New  R — Q  6 

Q — K  2 

10.  RxR 

QxR 

11.  QxQ  (ch.) 

KxQ 

12.  R  x  P,  etc. 

(h) 

K — B  sq. 

8.  Q  x  R 

QxQ 

9.  P-Q  8  Q  (ch.) 

QxQ 

10.  RxQ(ch.) 

K-K2 

11.  R— Q  R  8,  etc. 

(*) 

K— R2 

8.  QxP 

RxP 

This  variation,  being 

the  most  difficult, 

•will  be  given  in  our  next  chess  column. 

(?) 

Q — Kt  4 

7.  QxP 

R— K3 

8.  P-Q  7 

R— K  8 

9.  Q— Q  5 

Q— B  8 

10.  Q— Kt  2,  etc. 

[d) 

Q— Kt  5 

4.  R-Q  3 

Q  x  R  P  (ch. ) 

5.  K — Kt  sq. 

K— R2 

6.  R — K  R  3 

Q  x  P 

7.  QxQ 

RxQ 

8.  R — Q  3,  etc. 

,(c) 

Q— B  7 

3.  RxP 

Q — B  7 

4.  K— R  3 

Q— Kt  3 

5.  R — Q  5,  etc. 

(a) 

QxP  (ch.) 

2.  QxQ 

RxQ 

3.  R — Q  sq.,  etc. 

(6) 

Q-R  7 

2.  R— Q  sq. 

Q-QB7 

3.  R— Q  4 

Q— B  7 

4.  P— B  5 

PxP 

5.  P-Q  7 

P— B5 

6.  QxR  (eh.) 

KxQ 

7.  P-Q  8  Q  (ch.), 

etc. 

This  end-game  is  an  additional  proof  that 
the  old  rule  of  one  queen  only  on  the  hoard 
at  the  same  time  for  each  player  brings  out 
superior  variations.  We  have  never  met 
with  a  finer  game  following  this  rule. 

- e - 


DOSNGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


The  Poultry  Run.— The  hoy  who  is  not  busy  in 
this  month — the  first  in  spring  by  the  old  way  of 
reckoning — will  have  but  little  luck  at  all  throughout 
the  year.  And  this  opening  sentence  of  ours  applies 
as  well  to  boys  in  other  fancies  as  to  those  of  the 
poultry  run.  Be  ready  for  anything  and  everything, 
then.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  your  fowl-house 
and  run,  and  everything  connected  therewith,  are  in 
tip-top  order.  Do  not  forget  your  diary  or  note¬ 
book.  There  will  now  be  many  items  to  jot  down 
therein.  Have  once  more  a  look  around  everything. 
Do  so  in  the  morning ;  you  will  then  he  freshest,  and 
things  will  catch  your  eye  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  day  might  escape  your  observation.  If  any  wire- 
work  wants  repairing  do  so  immediately.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  few  yards  of  meshwork  lying  in 
some  dry  place,  ready  for  all  emergencies. 

Have  the  roof  of  your  fowl-house  well  secured 
against  leakage.  “March  goes  out  like  a  lion,”  the 
almanack  says  ;  a  nail  in  time  may  save  your  roof  en¬ 
tirely.  Be  careful  about  the  cleanliness  of  your  run 
this  month ;  it  may  be  wet  and  sloppy,  and  you  will 
not  get  eggs  if  your  fowls  suffer  from  exposure.  Could 
the  floor  of  your  yard  he  improved  i  Could  it  be 
made  any  drier  ?  Ask  yourself  these  questions,  and 
answer  them.  See  that  your  shelter-shed  is  also 
weatherproof.  Renew  the  earth  in  your  dust-bath. 
We  have  before  recommended  dry  peat  earth.  We 
wonder  if  any  boys  in  Wales  or  Scotland  have  taken 
to  this  kind  of  bath  for  their  fowls.  The  peat  earth 
is  a  capital  disinfectant,  but  you  can  improve  it  by 
scattering  a  few  good  handfuls  of  sulphur  in  it. 

E&gs  ought  now  to  be  very  plentiful ;  but  do  not 
forget,  please,  that  a  supply  of  these  genuine  dainties 
depends  on  the  way  you  feed.  Here  is  the  “wrinkle” 
for  March :  Feed  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  letting  what  you  give  the  fowls  be  more  sti¬ 
mulating  (vie.,  meat  scraps  and  bullock’s  lights  boiled, 
etc.)  when  the  weather  is  cold.  But  layiDg  fowls  must 
have  exercise.  They  pick  up  a  deal  of  morsels  that 
increases  the  laying  power  and  the  building-up  of 
the  eggs.  Besides,  exercise  keeps  them  employed, 
and  happy ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  some  ears, 
fowls  that  are  lonely,  miserable,  and  confined  in  empty 
runs,  never  did  do  well  as  layers.  If,  therefore,  your 
run  is  small,  throw  every  day  garden  refuse,  grass, 
and  stuff  into  it,  and  scatter  among  it  a  handful  or 
two  of  barley. 

Be  careful  to  feed  chickens  often  and  well,  and  feed 
all  the  different  members  of  your  feathered  flock 
according  to  their  needs  and  requirements,  being  sure 
that  nothing  is  overlooked.  They  might  be  divided 
into  five  classes— (1)  Cockerels  or  young  cocks,  often 
too  gallant  or  shy,  or  something,  to  help  themselves ; 
(2)  ordinary  laying  hens,  greedy  to  a  degree  some¬ 
times,  and  cruel  to  (3)  the  half-grown  chickens ;  (4)  the 
sitting  hens,  who  require  hard  food,  a  warm  nest, 
and  quiet  corner ;  and  (5)  young  chickens,  that  eat 
about  their  own  bulk  every  d  ay.  These  last  are  greatly 
aided  in  their  growth  by  milk. 

Have  any  of  our  boy's  ever  tried  keeping  ducks  ? 
We  believe  that  some  who  live  in  the  country  would 
be  more  successful  with  these  than  even  with  fowls. 
We  ourselves  favour  the  Aylesbury  and  Rouens.  They 
weigh  at  two  months  about  four  and  a  half  pounds  if 
they  have  been  well  fed  and  seen  to.  We  cannot  help 
adding,  try  them.  Get  good  eggs,  and  put  them  under 
a  Dorking  hen. 


The  Pigeon  Loft. — It  will  be  time  enough  this 
year— if  we  are  any  judges  of  the  weather— to  mate 
pigeons  about  the  end  of  March.  It  is  all  very  fine  to 
boast  about  early-hatched  birds,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  mating  too  soon  is  neither  good  for  parents  nor 
offspring.  If  you  want  something  to  do  in  the  begin-  | 
ning  of  the  month,  why,  there  is  the  loft  itself  to  be  ] 
seen  to.  But  we  cannot  tell  you  everything  iu  these  ! 
short  monthly  essays  of  ours,  so  we  earnestly  advise  j 
you  to  adopt  hints  from  breeders  whenever  you  can.  [ 
Go  and  see  other  pigeon-lofts,  and  always  have  your 
eyes  skinned,  as  sailors  say,  and  on  the  outlook  for 
improvements. 

See,  then,  that  your  loft  is  perfect,  draught-proof, 
but  well  ventilated,  mice-proof  also.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  cat  brought  up  in  the  pigeon-house  or  loft  ? 
We  have,  and  they  do  very  well.  But  we  much  prefer 
lofts  where  mice  cannot  enter.  Never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  put  down  poison  to  mice  anywhere  about  a 
place  where  other  animals— eats,  or  dogs,  or  fowls— 
live.  If  you  find  a  mouse’s  hole,  mix  up  a  paste  of 
grease  and  cayenne  pepper,  dip  a  rag  iu  it,  and  plug 
the  hole.  Mice  do  not  care  for  cayenne  ;  one  bite  at 
such  a  plug  makes  their  eyes  water,  and  they  never 
take  another. 

We  have  frequently  told  you  how  to  mate.  Let  the 
pair  see  each,  other  for  a  day  or  two,  and  see  none 
else  ;  when  they  play  up,  it  is  a  sign  they  will  mate. 
Of  course,  your  pairs  must  be  young ;  and  the  more 
strong,  vigorous,  and  lively  they  are  the  greater  will 
be  your  chances  of  success. 

Feed  well  on  wholesome  food  ;  give  clean  water 
daily.  Beware  of  a  damp,  sloppy  floor,  and  see  that 
the  sun  peeps  in  occasionally,  for  darkness  breeds  or 
helps  to  breed  disease. 


The  surest  method  of  arriving  at  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  God’s  eternal  purposes  about  us  is  to 
he  found  in  the  right  use  of  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  Each  hour  comes  with  some  little  fagot 
of  God’s  trill  fastened  upon  its  hack. — F.  W. 
Faber, 


The  Aviary. — This  is  the  mating  month  among 
canaries  as  well  as  pigeons  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  fine 
about  the  middle  of  March  you  may  think  about  turn¬ 
ing  your  birds  in.  But  do  not  be  iu  too  great  a  hurry. 
Do  not  believe  that  summer  has  come  when  you  see  a 
blink  of  sunshine.  Fairing  too  early  is  a  mistake  that 
is  often  fatal  to  the  offspring  and  to  the  birds  them¬ 
selves.  So  beware. 

Continue  to  feed  well,  and  cover  up  the  cages  at 


night  if  there  be  the  slightest  chance  of  frost ;  or,  in¬ 
deed,  to  make  safe,  do  so  whether  or  not.  Get  ready 
all  conveniences  for  the  coming  season  ;  and  if  you 
can  spare  money  to  buy  a  good  book  on  canary- 
breeding,  do  so.  The  money  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  Have  another  look  over  your  breeding-cages, 
aud  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  their  not  being  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  re-cleanse  them  ;  for  if  you  once  get 
vermin  among  your  breeding-birds  you  will  do  little  if 
any  good  this  year. 

As  we  said  last  year,  we  much  approve  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  system  of  breeding  canaries  :  the  offspring  are 
sure  to  be  bold  and  saucy,  and  therefore  healthy. 

The  Babbitry.  —  We  must  once  more  warn  our 
readers  against  what  we  can  only  call  the  sin  of  keep¬ 
ing  rabbits  in  close,  confined  hutches,  among  dirt  or 
foul  air,  and  feeding  them  on  anything  or  anyhow. 
We  happen  to  know  that  many  boys  keep  rabbits  sim¬ 
ply  for  their  own  pleasure — that  is,  for  the  pleasure 
of  possessing  something  alive  with  fur  on  it  that  will 
run  and  hop  about  and  amuse  them.  Have  a  rabbit 
if  you  choose  for  a  pet,  but.  do  in  mercy’s  name  learn 
to  feed  it.  Know  that  rabbits  will  not  feed  and  thrive 
on  any  kind  of  greens,  grass,  and  damp  roots ;  that 
they  must  have  corn  or  grain,  and  hay,  and  that  they 
must  have  light,  and  clean,  dry  bedding,  and  ail  the 
room  possible. 

We  hope  these  few  lines  will  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  our  readers. 

The  Kennel. — The  days  are  getting  finer,  and  Tip 
or  Rover  dearly  loves  a  scamper  in  the  fresh  air,  espe¬ 
cially  if  there  be  a  blink  or  two  of  sunshine  about. 
We  always  advise  dogs  as  boys’  pets.  They  are  not  only 
wise,  but  they  actually  teach  and  tell  their  owners 
that  they  are  possessed  of  powers  of  mind  that  are  of. a 
very  high  order.  Every  thinking  boy  is  benefited  by 
having  as  a  companion  a  trusty  dog.  Then,  how  a 
dog  loves  his  young  master  !  Surely  no  boy  could  for¬ 
give  himself  if  he  were  neglectful  of  so  faithful  and 
loving  a  comrade,  and  did  not  feed  him  well  ffnd  regu¬ 
larly,  and  give  him  water,  exercise,  and  a  clean  dry 
bed' to  lie  on  at  night,  well  protected  from  the  cold  and 
rain  ! 

Domestic  Pets.— It  is  a  curious  thing  that  a  hoy 
never  thinks  of  having  a  pig  as  a  pet.  You  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  us  speak  so  1  But  you  would  be  still 
more  surprised  if  you  knew  the  wonderful  sagacity 
and  aptitude  to  be  taught  there  is  iu  a  pig,  if  allowed 
to  have  its  freedom.  It  will  require  hardly  any  food 
it  cannot  find  for  itself,  but  should  have  a  trough  and 
a  warm  bed  in  an  outhouse.  It  will  follow  like  a  dog. 
and  is  a  most  amusing  creature.  The  only  drawback 
is  that  you  have  sooner  or  later  to  part  with  piggie— 
when  piggie  becomes  pork.  A  fox  puppy  makes  a 
darling  pet,  and  becomes  quite  as  tame,  and  even 
more  amusing,  than  a  dog.  The  pup  should  be  got 
from  a  keeper  when  very  young,  and  kept  in  the  house 
with  the  cat,  but  taken  out  every  day  for  exercise. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.— Now  is  the  time  to  begin 
work  in  earnest.  For  all  kinds  of  seeds  and  potatoes 
can  be  put  down  now,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough.  You  will  manure  well,  aud  turn  the  ground, 
and  when  dry,  rake  it.  Take  care  to  have  your 
beds  neatly  planned,  and  very  level  and  nice  ;  and  do 
not  forget  that  all  vegetable  seeds,  even  lettuces— 
though  this  may  be  new  to  some— are  best  sown  in 
drills. 

The  Flower  Garden.— See  to  beds,  borders,  and 
walks.  Go  in  for  beauty  everywhere.  Prune  and 
trim  wherever  such  work  is  required.  And  do  not 
hesitate  to  plant  all  kinds  of  spring  flowers,  bulbous 
excepted ;  and  if  you  are.  going  to  transplant,  lift  a 
flower  with  a  large  ball  of  earth  about  it,  and  you  can 
carry  it  anywhere.  Mulch  rose-trees,  and  trim  and  cut 
them  back. 

The  Window  Garden.— If  your  boxes  are  all  ready, 
you  may  lift  crocuses  from  the  garden,  if  you  take  a 
deal  of  earth  up  with  them  ;  anything  for  an  early 
show  of  bloom.  Also  spring  flowers,  even  primroses, 
will  do  well,  and  polyanthuses  of  any  sort.  Mean¬ 
while  arrange  your  trellis-work  and  hang  up  your 
flower-basket,  and  in  fine  weather  sow  your  climbing 
plants. 
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G.  and  W.  Allison. — The  best  way  to  polish  stores  is 
on  a  lathe.  Some  notes  on  poiisliing  appeared  in 
No!  254. 

W.  K.— We  really  see  no  reason  why  “any  person  of 
ordinary  ability  should  not  make  an  air-pump."  At 
the  same  time  lie  will  have  to  be  very  careful  in  his 
workmanship.  You  will  find  a  description  of  the 
instrument  in  any  encyclopedia  or  manual  of 
physics. 

W.  B.  C.— Walton’s  “Compleat  Angler”  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1653.  Cotton’s  “Angler”  came  out  in 
1676.  There  have  been  dozens  of  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions.  A  note  to  the  publishers  of  the  one  you 
mention  would  procure  you  the  date.  The  “Com¬ 
pleat  Angler”  survives  more  for  its  literary  merit 
than  its  technical  details. 

MEDICUS. — A  brace  for  the  cure  of  round  shoulders  is 
sold  ft  most  indiarubber  shops.  One  is  freely 
advertised.  The  cost  is  about  half-a-erowu. 

A.  I.— Under  the  new  Government  scheme  a  payment 
of  one  penny  per  week  by  a  person  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  ensures  ten  pounds  at  death. 
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Chemist.  —  Meldola’s,“ Chemistry,”  price  eighteen- 
pence,  published  by  Murby,  Ludgate  Circus,  would 
probably  suit  you. 

TAJO.-We  only  know  of  the  ordinary  course.  A 
marine  engineer's  certificate  is  not  obtainable  as  a 
matter  of  favour. 

in  the  third  volume.  See  the  index. 

S.  F.  C. — Yes.  The  topaz  is  an  emblem  of  fidelity, 
and  is  dedicated  ,to  November.  In  the  Zodiac  it 
signifies  Taurus,  and  in  Christian  art  is  assigned  to 
St.  James  the  Less. 

G.  W.  Vincent  (Toronto).— Impossible  !  Give  illus¬ 
trations  of  all  the  insects !  Why,  one  order  alone 
would  fill  a  volume  ! 

F.  J. — 1.  We  have  no  views  on  Danish 
butter.  Is  it  a  mystery  ?  2.  You  must 
choose  your  own  colony.  3.  The  rates 
for  telegrams  to  places  abroad  can  be 
ascertained  from  any  postal  telegraph 
office. 

U.  Beaton.  —  The  article  on  “  Ham¬ 
mocks,  and  how  to  net  them,"  was 

Victoria  has  already  been  given.  See 
the  second  volume. 


A  Header  of  the  “  B  0.  P.”— Boats  are  let  out  by 
Messrs.  Searle  for  the  trip  from  Oxford  to  London. 
For  prices  apply  to  them.  See  the  “  Rowing  Al¬ 
manac,"  or  read  our  articles  in  the  third  volume. 

T.  B.  Cox.—"  The  little  tags  on  ships’  sails”  are  the 
reef  points.  They  are  used  for  reefing  the  sail. 
Roll  the  sail  up  to  the  line  of  the  reef  points,  and 
keep  it  in  position  by  tying  them  under  it. 

Turner.— You  can  get  full  details  as  to  the  Whit¬ 
worth  Scholarships  by  applying  to  the  Secretary, 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington, 
s.w. 

II.  Morris.  —  The  modes  of  addressing  people  of 
rank,  etc.,  are  given  in  most  ready  reckoners  and 
books  on  etiquette.  You  will  find  a  page  devoted 
to  the  subject  in  the  “  Standard  Commercial  Hand¬ 
book,”  .published  by  Warne  and  Co. 

B.  E.  C  — A  cheap  book  on  organ  building  is  published 
at  170,  Strand.  It  costs  five  shillings,  and  is  by 
C.  A.  Edwards.  A  long  series  of  articles  on  the 
same  subject  has  receutly  appeared  in  “Amateur 
Work,”  published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co. 

Dido.— If  you  will  apply  to  your  post-office  you  will 
be  supplied  with  a  pamphlet  giving  all  particulars. 

Index.— Back  numbers  and  parts  are  sold  at  the  same 
prices  as  current  ones  ;  but  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  are 
no  longer  procurable  in  the  number  form. 

Cabo  de  bon  Espekance  (Oudtshoorn).— 1.  Ouida  is 
the  writing  name  of  Louise  de  la  Ram^e,  a  Jersey 
lady.  It  is  pronounced  as  you  say.  2.  The  phrase 
“  fourth  estate”  has  been  so  frequently  used  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  with  w  hom  it  originated.  Some  say 
Junius,  others  date  it  back  still  earlier.  It  means 
that  matters  of  public  import  are  as  a  rule  first 
discussed  in  the  press  before  they  come  under  the 
consideration  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm 
— which,  by-the-by,  are  not  the  Sovereign,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  as  often  stated,  but  the  Lords  Spi¬ 
ritual,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  Commons. 
3.  The  chained  unicorn  is  the  old  supporter  of  Scot¬ 
land.  See  an  article  on  the  National  Arms  in 
Vol.  hi.  4.  An  elaborate  joke— that  is  all. 

W.  C.  Dendt. — “Mad  as  a  hatter ”=“ Mad  as  an 
adder"  cockneyfled.  “Mad  as  a  March  hare,”  be¬ 
cause  hares  are  out  of  season  after  February,  and 
then  begin  to  breed. 

Flying  Scotch  sian.— It  is  only  a  question  of  safety. 
Trains  have  been  driven  on  special  occasions  at  a 
rate  exceeding  that  you  mention.  The  company 
makes  no  difference,  as  all  the  competing  lines  agree 
to  a  certain  maximum. 

G.  E.  M.—  Refer  to  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes,  where 
the  subject  of  skin-dressing 
was  gone  into  at  length. 
If  you  have  not  the  in¬ 
dexes,  send  for  them.  They 
cost  one  penny  each. 

B.  H.  W.—  Situations  in  bank¬ 
ing  companies  are  generally 
obtained  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  directors. 
There  is  always  an  exami¬ 
nation  in  the  better-class 
establishments. 


T.  Rees.  —  The  word  Welsh 
is  English,  and  means 
“  foreign.” 
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IVAN  DOBROFF:  A  RUSSIAN  STORY. 


By  Professor  J.  F.  Hodgetts, 

Late  Examiner  to  the  Unioersity  of  Moscow,  Professor  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Col,  oe  of  Practical  Science, 

Author  of  “Harold,  the  Boy-Earl,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  events  de-  ]  him  that  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion 
tailed  in  the  last  chapter,  Smirnoff  of  his  turning  out  successful  he  was  the 
was  sitting  in  his  own  particular  den  or  fortunate  possessor  of  a  large  accession  of 
“  cabinet.”  He  had  received  a  letter  from  '  wealth. 

his  correspondent  at  Berlin  informing  |  Smirnoff  loved  money,  not  for  its  own 


sake,  not  as  a  miser  loves  his  hoards,  but 
for  the  amount  of  service  it  was  able  to 
do  for  suffering  humanity.  Besides  which 
lie,  like  most  men,  was  fond  of  success. 
His  idea  had  been  successful ;  he,  a  Bus- 


He  bounded  into  his  arms.' 
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sian,  had  actually  dictated  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  had  made  the  fortune  of  the 
house  interested  and  greatly  increased 
his  own. 

A  quiet  mam  in  his  manner  was  Smir¬ 
noff’,  but  resolute  as  a  navy  captain  in 
carrying  out  his  plans.  Seldom  put  out 
by  external  events,  but  not  in  the  least 
indifferent  to  the  success  or  failure  either1 
of  himself  or  others,  he  was  always 
ready  to  help  when  possible,  and  was 
never  in  a  better  temper  in  his  life  than 
on  the  afternoon  of  which  we  write. 
Russian-like,  he  was  enjoying  a  glass  of 
tea  without  milk  or  cream,  but  with  a 
slice  of  lemon  in  it,  and  reading  an  En¬ 
glish  newspaper,  from  which,  however,  a 
large  portion  had  been  cut  out  by  the 
scissors  of  the  censor. 

“  How  happy  are  those  English  !  ”  he 
exclaimed.  “They  have  real  liberty, 
they  can  say  what  they  lib  3,  and  have 
their  own  opinions  as  men  They  have 
no  censor  to  cut  up  their  papers  and 
stop  their  books  and  letters.  They  have 
no  police  bothering  them  about  their 
private  affairs.” 

Here  the  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by 
a  servant,  who  announced  Colonel  Michael 
Nicolaevitch  MaslofF,  from  Kursk.  Smir¬ 
noff  let  the  paper  droo  from  his  hands, 
and  looked  up  in  speechless  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“  What  can  he  want  1  ”  he  said  at  last, 
when  speech  returned  to  him.  “  Show 
him  in,  anyhow.  This  comes  of  being  too 
pleased  with  success.  Now  some  turn  of 
fortune  will  take  place.  Well,  what  is  to 
be  done. !  ” 

At  this  moment  the  servant  announced 
the  colonel,  who,  in  full  uniform,  waxed, 
oiled,  polished,  brushed,  and  laced  to  per¬ 
fection,  entered  the  room  with  that  won¬ 
derful  combination  of  internal  pride  and 
external  humility — a  Russian  bow. 

Smirnoff'  rose  from  his  chair  to  receive 
his  guest,  who,  axlvancing  with  extreme 
politeness,  said, 

“  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
Metrofan  Bmietrievitch  Smirnoff',  I  be¬ 
lieve  1  ” 

“That  is  my  name,  Colonel  MaslofF,” 
said  Smirnoff',  looking  at  the  card.  “  In 
what  way  can  I  have  the  honour  of  serw 
ing  you '!  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  re¬ 
mind  you  that  it  is  just  after  business 
hours,  so  that  any  business  matter  should 
be  put  as  briefly  as  possible.” 

This  was  what  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  have  been  considered  a 
rebuff',  but  the  colonel  was  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  way  and  not  to  be  rebuffed  in 
the  pursuit  of  it.  He  only  smiled  and 
said  sweetly, 

“  Precisely  so  !  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  call  upon  you  at  this  time,  when  I  know 
that  I  am  not  interfering  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  office.” 

“  Then  your  business  is  private  ?  ” 

“Well  !  yes,  and  yet  it  involves  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  been  before  the  public.” 

“  May  I  request  you  to  be  seated  ?  ” 

“  Many  thanks.” 

“  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  tea  1  ” 

“  If  you  will  give  me  one.” 

And  the  colonel  settled  himself  upon 
the  sofa.  He  helped  himself  to  a  cigar,  and 
cut  the  lemon  for  his  tea,  with  all  the  air 
of  a  man  who  knew  that  he  wa.s  going  to 
have  a  long  interview  which  was  bound 
to  be  interesting  to  one  of  them  at  least. 

The  servant  withdrew  after  placing 
the  samovar  on  a  little  table  specially 
arranged  for  its  reception.  When  he  had 
left  the  room  the  colonel  produced  a 
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small  leathern  letter  case  from  the  breast 
of  his  uniform,  from  which  he  extracted 
a  newspaper  slip  containing  the  first 
offer  of  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
Ivan.  Smirnoff  turned  pale  with  excite¬ 
ment. 

“  Stop,”  he  cried.  “  Before  you  say 
another  word,  tell  me  this  :  Is  the  boy 
safe1?” 

“  He  is.” 

“  Thank  God  !  Now  proceed  to  busi¬ 
ness.  Make  your  own- terms,  only  let  me 
have  my  dear  little  pet  back  again. 
Never  mind  the  reward,  that’s  all  right. 
I  yearn  so  much  for  my  boy.  I  must 
have  him  !  ” 

To  hear  the  calm  man  of  business  pour¬ 
ing  out  his  soul  like  this  in  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary. voice  between  laughing  and 
crying! — to  have  seen  his  excited  face, 
his  heightened  colour  and  the  unwonted 
drops  of  “human  dew”  in  his  eyes — would 
have  sent  his  credit  on  ’change  down  fifty 
per  cent. .  in  a  moment !  The  police 
colonel,  albeit  accustomed  to  moving 
sights,  was  greatly  affected  at  seeing 
Smirnoff  thus,  and  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  feeling, 

“  I  shall  account  myself  extremely  for- 
anate  in  being  the  humble  means  of 
restoring  the  boy  to  one  who  seems  so 
thoroughly  to  have  adopted  him.  Pie  is 
now  here  at  the  house  of  General  Kaka- 
roff.” 

“  Can  we  go  thither  at  once  1  ”  said 
Smirnoff  “I  am  greatly  interested  in 
the  boy’s  welfare,  and  only  want  to  see 
him.  May  I  give  you  some  more  tea  ? 
or  shall  we  go  to  him  at  once  ?  ” 

“  I  think  we  can  go  at  once,  as  soon  as 
you  please.  I  suppose  the  question  of 
reward  offered  will  not  be  a  difficult  one  ? 
I  have  had  some  trouble  and  much  ex¬ 
pense  in  getting  him  from  the  hands  of 
the  monks  !  ” 

“  Of  the  monks  ?  ”  exclaimed  Smirnoff 
“  Did  you  really  get  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  monks  ?  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  ? 
I  should  never  have  seen  him  again  but 
for  you,  if  he  was  among  the  monks  ! 
The  reward  offered  was  large,  some 
twenty  thousand  roubles,  which,  however, 
had  to  be  divided,  as  I  learn  from  Kaka- 
roff,  between  the  finder  of  the  boy  and 
some  persons  of  great  influence  at  court 
who  excited  him  to  the  exertions  he 
made  in  advertising  and  so  forth.  Qf 
course  yon  heard  of  it  through  him;” 

“  Why,  yes  !  That  is  true,”  said  the 
colonel ;  “  but  all  the  trouble  and  the 
whole  merit  of  the  discovery  I  claim  as 
mine.” 

“  And  the  boy  is  safe  ?  ” 

“  Sound  as  a  roach — perfect  in  wind 
and  limb.” 

“  Well,  then,  colonel,  look  here.  Will 
you  be  satisfied  if  I  take  it  upon  myself 
to  satisfy  Kakaroff  and  the  court  lady 
and  give  you  the  twenty  thousand  roubles 
clear,  provided  that  you  prove  to  me 
that  the  whole  merit  and  trouble  of  dis¬ 
covery  were  yours  ?  ” 

“I  am  astonished  beyond  bounds  at 
such  munificence  !  I  am  more  than  satis¬ 
fied.” 

“  Well,  there  are  two  conditions  that  I 
make — first,  that  you  will  not  tell  Ka¬ 
karoff'  a  word  about  your  additional  re¬ 
ward  from  me,  but  take  just  what  he 
may  offer  you  without  a  murmur ;  and, 
secondly,  you  must  remember  that  this 
payment  is  only  to  be  made  on  condition 
that  little  Ivan  is  given  over  to  me  in 
perfect  health.” 

“  I  accede  to  your  conditions  with  all 


my  heart,  although  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  in  eluding  Kakaroff’s  direct 
questions,  as  to  whether  I  have  received 
more  from  you.” 

“  Then  suppose  I  do  not  give  it;  you 
until  after  all  arrangements  with  him 
have  been  made.  You  can  then  say  fthat 
you  have  not  received  anything  from  me, 
but  that  I  have  referred  you  to  him.” 

“  But  suppose  he  asks  me  after  I  have 
received  the  money,  what  shall  I  do 
then  1  ” 

“  Then,  when  I  have  Ivan  in  my  own 
handsj  and  Kakaroff  is  satisfied— then  I 
don’t  care  what  you  do  or  say,;  only  I 
don’t  want  him  t-o  know  of  this,  now . 
Shall  I  give  you  a  written  obligation  to 
pay  you  ?  What  would  you  like  me  to 
do  ?  ” 

“  I  leave  the  matter  to  your  own  sense 
of  honour.  It  has  been  solely  my  work 
since  Kakaroff  drew  my  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  boy  having  been  traced  to  the 
Kursk  line  and  to  some  station  lying 
just  before  the  town  itself.” 

“  Plow  was  that  discovered  1  ” 

“  A  rascally  student  took  him  to  a  den 
in  the  Novoye  Deray vnie,  where  he  lay 
lost  for  a  time.  To  throw  the  police  off 
the  scent  Ivan  was  disguised  as  a  girl, 
and  sent  under  the  guidance  of  a  young 
woman  to  the  intermediate  station  I  have 
referred  to  on  the  Kursk  line.  By  this 
means  he  was  lost  as  a  boy.  He  was  taken 
to  the  monastery  of  Kupsk,  where  some 
of  my  people  had  connections  among  the 
serving  monks.  The  telegram  from  Ka¬ 
karoff'  put  me  on  my  mettle,  and  I  asked 
about  among  our  people  who  had  been 
most  away  from  Kursk  to  look  after  such 
a  boy,  and  I  found,  through  a  discharged 
coachman,  that  he  was  at  Kupsk.  When 
sure  of  his  identity  I  arrested  him,  and 
thus  took  him  from  the  monks,  and  he  is 
now  here  !  ” 

“Please  give  me  the  name  of  the  coach¬ 
man  who  recognised  him.” 

The  name  was  duly  entered  in  the  note¬ 
book  of  the  merchant,  who,  having 
finished  writing,  said,  “  Now,  who  was 
the  girl  who  took  charge  of  him  1  ” 

“Her  name  is  Anastasia  von  Hohen- 
horst.”  -1 

“  What  was  the  monastery — Kupsk,  I 
think  you  said  ?  ” 

“  Exactly  so.” 

“  Well,  then,  we  will  go.  I  shall  give 
Kakaroff'  twenty  thousand  roubles  as 
promised.  Of  that  you  will  get  but  little, 
I  fear.  Then  I  give  you  twenty  thousand, 
of  which  he  is  to  have  nothing.  Next,  I 
shall  provide  handsomely  for  your  gen¬ 
darmes  and  people ;  then  I  shall_  take 
special  care  of  the  coachman  at  Kursk. 
Anastasia  von  Hohenhorst  shall  be  a 
rich  woman,  and  the  monastery  shall 
not  be  the  worse  for  the  hospitality 
shown  to  my  boy.  Here,  you  N ikieter — 
Stefan,  there  !  is  the  drosky  ready  _?  Step 
in,  colonel.  Saseha,  are  you  going  to 
drive  1  All  right.  Drive  as  if  a  whole 
pack  of  wolves  were  after  you.  You 
know  the  feeling.”  The  man  grinned. 
“  Then  make  for  the  headquarters  of  the 
police  on  the  Tverskaya  Boulevard.” 

And  away  flew  horse  and  drosky. 
Smirnoff  was  greatly  excited  ;  all  the 
quiet,  calm,  steady-going  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  had  vanished,  and  an  excited,  deter¬ 
mined,  and  almost  wildly-animated  en¬ 
thusiast  had  taken  his  place. 

When  they  arrived  they  found  no 
trouble  about  admittance.  Orders  had 
already  been  given  on  that  score,  and 
servants  were  waiting  ready  to  conduct 
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Smirnoff  immediately  to  the  cabinet  of 
the  police-master.  On  entering  the  room 
Smirnoff  was  surprised  at  seeing,  a  little 
boy  whom  he  did  not  know  waiting  to 
receive  him — for  the  plentiful  change  of 
air,  the  excellent  diet,  and  the  exercise 
he  had  undergone  had  added  so  much  to 
Ivan’s  stature  and  general  appearance 
that  he  looked  fully  thirteen.  His  red 
silk  shirt  and  other  dandyiications  all 
helped  to  confuse  Smirnoff. 

At  last  Ivan  exclaimed,  with  a  roguish 
twinkle  in  his  mischievous  eye  that  no 
one  could  mistake,  “  Don’t  you  know  me, 
Metrofan  Dmietrievitch  1  What  a 
shame  !  ” 

There  was  something  in  Ivan’s  voice 
which,  it  seems,  no  one  could  .  forget. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  it  Smirnoff  rushed 
forward  with  open  arms.  The  boy 
leaped  into  them,  and  in  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  was  sobbing  on  the  breast  of  His 
more  than  father. 

Masloff  left  the  cabinet,  and  asked  a 
:  servant  whom  he  found  in  waiting  out¬ 
side  the  door  to  convey  him  at  once  to 
General  Kakaroff.  The  man  told  him 
that  he  was  with  her  excellency  and 
could  not  be  disturbed.  Whereupon  the 
colonel  gave  the  man  his  card,  on  which 
he  wrote,  “  All  is  well  ;  they  are  in  your 
cabinet.  Do  you  wish  them  to  see  the 
two  boys  and  the  girl  ?  ” 

The  man  took  the  card,  and  in  a  short 
time  returned  with  a  request  that  the 
colonel  would  follow  him.  This  of  course 
he  did,  and  was  ushered  into  the  room  in 
which  Madame  Kakaroff  had  received 
Anniesie.  The  present  tenants  of  the 
chamber  were  the  boys  from  the  First 
Gymnasium,  Madame  Kakaroff,  and  the 
chef. 

“  Well,  colonel,”  said  the  prefect,  rising 
as  Masloff  approached.  “  I  am  glad  that 
all  this  is  off  your  mind  so  far.  Anna 
Feodorovna,  allow  me  to  introduce  to 
your  special  notice  my  friend  Colonel 
Masloff,  who  has  been  most  actively  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  this  strange  affair 
of  the  Dobroff  mystery  to  a  successful 
close.”  The  lady  of  the  mansion  grace¬ 
fully  extended  her  hand,  which  Masloff 
raised  to  his  lips.  “These  are  our  two 
young  friends  from  the  Gymnasium,  who 
have  come  by  permission  of  their  friends 
to  see  you  and  your  interesting  charge. 
We  must  allow  Mr.  Smirnoff  time  to 
realise  the  recovery  of  his  lost  pet,  and 
then,  with  your  kind  permission,  Anna,  I 
shall  present  him  to  you,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  witness  the  meeting  between 
the  boy  and  Hermann’s  daughter.” 

After  half  an  hour’s  pleasant  chat  the 
colonel,  accompanied  by  Kakaroff,  with¬ 
drew.  They  entered  the  private  cabinet  ! 
and  found  Smirnoff'  and  Ivan  in  deep 
•conversation. 

“  Ha  !  Mr.  Smirnoff.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  recovery  of  your  pet.  May  I 
beg  you  to  step  this  way  ?  My  wife  has 
a  great  desire  to  see  you,  and  there  is  no 
time  like  the  present.” 

“  I  had  much  rather  be  excused,”  said 
Smirnoff ;  “  but  a  lady’s  will  is  law,  and 
so  we  must  yield.  Do  not  think  me 
churlish  for  wishing  to  be  excused.  The 
fact  is  I  am  rather  too  much  agitated 
by  the  unexpected  occurrence  of  to-day, 
and  am  not  tit  for  society.” 

“  Quite  correct,  we  can  only  honour 
you  for  feeling  so  strongly  ;  but  it  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  A  family  party — or  rather 
no  party  at  all.  My  wife,  myself,  and 
a  lady  who  greatly  wishes  to  see  little 
Ivan.  Pray  come  !  ” 


“  Certainly ;  but  you  will  let  us  off 
directly.  I  long  to  get  home  with  him. 
By-the-by,  to  whom  is  the  reward  to  be 
paid  ?  I  suppose  to  the  gentleman  who 
really  discovered  him — Colonel  Masloff'.” 

“  There  are  many  considerations  to  be 
entered  into  before  that  question  is  de¬ 
cided  ;  and  first  of  all  there  is  a  certain 
coui’t  lady  who  has  taken  a  most  lively 
interest  in  the  boy,  and  who,  in  fact,  first 
put  me  on  the  scent.” 

“  Oh  !  I  know — the  Princess  Tcher- 
bolinski  !  Leave  her  to  me.” 

“  How  you  could  know  of  that  little 
matter  which  I  thought  quite  a  piece  of 
secret  intelligence  is  strange.  However, 
if  you  take  her  off  my  hands  I  make 
no  claim  for  my  part  in  the  affair,  but  I 
should  like  something  done  for  the 
family  of  one  of  the  gendarmes  who 
was  shot  in  the  cellar  the  other  day. 
The  other  was  a  bachelor,  and  it  does 
not  matter.” 

“I  have  settled  an  annuity  on  the 
widow  of  your  Cossack  who  was  killed 
at  Zakolniki,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
do  as  much  for  the  widow  of  the  gen¬ 
darme,  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  should 
come  out  of  the  reward.  If  all  these 
things  are  to  be  subtracted  there  will  be 
little  left  for  our  friend  the  colonel,  who 
besides  has  something  to  do  for  his  people 
at  Kursk.” 

“  You  talk  like  a  prime  minister  giving 
away  pensions.  Then  you  know  there 
are  our  Gymnasium  boys,  Abrazoff  and 
Popoff  We  must  not  forget  them.” 

“  I  never  forget  those  who  serve  me  in 
any  way.  And  no  w,  having  an  idea  in 
my  mind  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  the 
inferior  persons  in  this  to  me  most  in¬ 
teresting  domestic  drama,  there  comes  a 
question  of  still  greater  importance — 
namely,  What  can  I  do  for  you  1  ” 

“  My  dear  sir,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
been  the  means  of  serving  so  loyal  and 
so  good  a  man.  A  time  may  come  when 
I  may  need  aid,  and  then  I  will .  come  to 
you  and  freely  ask  you  to  help  me.  Till 
then  let  it  remain  as  it  is  between  us.  I 
shall  remind  you  of  the  matter  some  day, 
and  you  may  be  able  to  serve  me  more 
effectually  than  by  mere  pecuniary  aid. 
Not  that  I  despise  that,  though,”  he 
added,  laughing.  “I  never  believe  much 
in  people  who  say  that  they  don’t  care 
for  money  !  ” 

The  police-master  of  Moscow  placed 
his  hand  caressingly  within  the  aim  of 
Smirnoff'  and  led  him  to  the  apartments 
of  his  wife,  little  Ivan  holding  on  by  his 
other  hand.  As  soon  as  they  came  to  the 
door  of  the  crimson  drawing-  room  a  ser¬ 
vant  stationed  there  opened  it  and  ad¬ 
mitted  the  trio.  But  no  sooner  were  they 
fairly  within  the  room  than  Ivan,  burst¬ 
ing  from  Smirnoff,  exclaimed,  “  There  she 
is  !  Anniesie,  Anniesie  !  ”  and  as  the  girl 
rose — which  she  did  involuntarily  at  the 
sight  of  the  boy — he  rushed  at  her  with 
delight,  utterly  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  others. 

The  lady  of  the  mansion  was  much 
affected  by  the  action,  and  observed  to 
her  husband,  “  His  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  at  all  events.” 

“  I  owe  you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude, 
mademoiselle,”  said  Smirnoff,  “for  your 
tender  care  of  my  little  adopted  son, 
who,  however,  is  as  dear  to  me  as  though 
he  were  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  and, 
indeed,  those  who  have  shown  kindness 
to  him  have  a  much  stronger  claim  on 
my  gratitude  than  if  they  had  shown  it 
to  me.  You  have  secured  a  warm  friend 


in  Ivan,  and  through  him  one  in  me.  He 
has  told  me  how  good  you  have  been.” 

“  Ivan  was  in  a  very  bad  plight  when  I 
first  saw  him,”  replied  Anniesie.  “  He 
had  been  spirited  away  by  as  thoroughly 
bad  a  man  as  ever  lived,  and  given  over 
to  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  worse 
than  himself,  although  I  know  the  real 
working  of  my  father's  heart.  He  was 
not  originally  cruel  or  wicked,  but  lie 
became  attached  to  these  dreadful  revo¬ 
lutionists,  and  his  whole  being  changed 
except  in  his  tenderness  for  me,  to  whom 
he  was  the  best  of  fathers.” 

The  meeting  between  the  schoolfellows 
was  not  so  affectionate  as  might  have 
been  expected  when  we  remember  how 
ready  the  two  elder  boys  were  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  help  the 
authorities  to  find  Ivan. 

They  came  forward  with  extended 
hands,  however,  saying  how  glad  they 
were  to  see  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  talk 
with  the  elders  had  become  more  serious, 
Abrazoff  said  to  our  hero,  “Nice  chap 
you  are  to  get  into  scrapes,  and  pull  the 
whole  school  in  with  you  !  Schwann  is 
as  savage  as  a  bear  with  the  toothache  ! 
I  would  not  be  in  your  shoes  for  a  trifle !” 

“  You  are  decidedly  in  for  it  1  ”  added 
Popoff  “  Old  Schwann  was  talking  with 
the  inspector  to-day  about  what  the 
heaviest  form  of  punishment  could  be 
that  they  might  inflict.  Horrible  fellow 
when  the  fit  takes  him  is  Schwann  !  ” 

The  boys  were  the  first  to  leave  ;  then 
Masloff  went,  having  first  arranged  to 
call  in  the  Loubiyanka  the  following 
morning.  There  was  an  affectionate  leave- 
taking  between  Anniesie  and  Ivan.  Ka- 
karoff  seemed  delighted  with  Smirnoff, 
and  actually  accompanied  him  to  the 
hall — a  thing  which  he  had  never  been 
known  to  do  before  with  any  one  under 
the  rank  of  count  of  the  empire  or  a 
prince  of  the  Imperial  family. 

lieturning,  he  found  Anniesie  looking 
very  tired  and  extremely  pale — at  which 
no  one  in  his  senses  could  wonder.  As 
the  police-master  was  about  to  utter- 
some  commonplace  politeness,  an  official 
entered  with  a  telegram  from  the  Minis¬ 
ter  at  St.  Petersburg.  Kakaroff  tore  it 
open,  and  after  reading  it  through  wrote 
an  answer  on  a  piece  of  letter-paper- 
lying  on  one  of  the  tables  in  the  room. 
He  gave  this  answer  to  the  man,  and, 
without  taking  any  further  notice  of  the 
ladies,  strode  anxiously  up  and  down  the 
room. 

At  last  his  wife  asked  him  whether  he 
had  received  bad  news  of  any  kind — a 
question  which  seemed  to  recall  him  to 
himself  at  once. 

He  approached  the  settee,  and,  placing 
a  gilt  chair  opposite,  sat  down,  facing  his 
wife  and  Anniesie,  saying,  with  extreme 
courtesy,  “I  must  beg  you  both  to  pardon 
me  ;  I  have  no  light  to  allow  the  worries 
of  official  life  to  affect  me  in  social  rela¬ 
tions,  but  I  am  somewhat  annoyed  by 
unexpected  news  from  the  Minister.” 

“Then,”  said  Anniesie,  “I  ought  to 
leave  you.  My  presence  here  is  only  an 
intrusion  under  such  circumstances.  But 
— whither  am  1  to  go  ?  I  have  no  home, 
I  am  alone  and  friendless.  I — ”  Here  she 
broke  down  altogether  and  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  The  lady  of  the 
house  tried  to  soothe  her  with  sweet 
womanly  words  of  comfort. 

“  Rooms,”  said  Kakaroff,  kindly,  “  will 
be  prepared  for  you.  As  there  must  be  a 
very  close  investigation  into  these  sad 
events,  you  will  most  probably  have  to 
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be  examined.  It  will  render  the  whole 
thing  more  agreeable  for  you  to  be  on 
the  spot.” 

“  What  is  the  matter,  general  1  ”  asked 
the  lady  of  the  "house  when  Anniesie  had 
gone  to  her  room.  “There  seems  to  me 
to  be  something  rather  awful  in  this 
business.  You  are  much  annoyed.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  there  is  much  to 
be  done  in  this  case.  I  thought  I  was  to 
have  had  the  management  of  it,  but  it  is 
put  into  the  third  section  !  ” 

“  How  shocking  !  then  perhaps  Annie¬ 
sie,  whom  you  have  recommended  to  me 
so  warmly,  and  who  has  recommended 
herself  still  more  warmly  by  her  simple 
ways,  will  fall  under  their  judgment.” 

“I  fear  so.  Her  father  is  already  in 
prison,  and  that  is  quite  right.  The 
student  who  took  the  boy  oil'  I  have 
here.” 

“  Why  1  how  so  ?  are  you  turning  the 
palace  of  the  police-master  into  a 
prison  1  ” 

“  Not  exactly,  but  there  in  the  wes¬ 
tern  wing  was  the  old  prison,  and  the 
rooms  have  the  grated  windows  of  the 
good  old  times.” 

“  What  will  become  of  her  1  ” 

“  Difficult  to  say.  You  see  she  is  some 
how  or  other  mixed  up  in  it.  Neither 
she  nor  Masloff  has  said  a  word  about 
her  uncle  to  whom  she  took  Ivan  at  first, 
and  who  carried  him  off  to  the  monastery. 
This  will  go  very  much  against  her  in 
hearing  the  cause.  Her  action  in  the 
whole  story  will  look  very  suspicious.  I 
begged  the  Minister  of  .J ustice  to  let  me 
adjudicate,  but  he  sends  a  prompt  and 
peremptory  prohibition  of  my  dome; 
more  than  to  keep  such  prisoners  as  I 
have  in  close  confinement.  I  have 
Palitzki  in  the  old  guarded  wing,  I  have 
Anniesie  in  this  house,  which,  as  you  say, 
is  converting  our  palace  into  a  prison. 
But  I  cannot  send  Anniesie  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  felon’s  jail,  nor  will  I  send 
Palitzki,  who  saved  my  life,  to  certain 
death,  or  worse,  in  Siberia,  without  an 
effort  to  save  him.” 

“  That  is  rash  in  your  position.  The 
man  is  a  well-known  member  of  this 
democratic  movement,  and  will  certainly 
be  sent  off.  It  is  no  time  for  sentiment.” 

There  was  life  enough  now  in  the 
House  Smirnova  1  A  respectable  German 
lady  was  engaged  as  a  housekeeper. 
Windows  wei’e  cleaned,  and  fresh  white 
blinds  and  lace  curtains  were  seen 
through  the  now  transparent  double 
panes  of  glass.  Many  were  the  visitors 
in  the  course  of  the  day  who  called  to 
congratulate  Smirnoff  on  the  recovery  of 
his  pet,  whose  loss  had  been  known  all 
over  Moscow. 

Ivan’s  bright  face  grew  brighter  with 
pleasure  when  he  found  so  many  people 
interesting  themselves  about  him ;  but 
he  was  greatly  surprised  at  never 
meeting  Anniesie  out,  save  in  the  car¬ 
riage  with  Madame  Kakaroff.  He  saw 
her  sometimes  at  the  house  of  the  police- 
master,  who  was  much  graver  in  his 
manner  than  he  used  to  be.  He  never 
referred  to  Anniesie  unless  first  asked 
about  her.  Smirnoff  and  Ivan  both 
thought  him  changed  in  some  manner. 
They  did  not  know  that  Anniesie  was  a 
State  prisoner. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHAPTER  XXII. — A  MINE  OF  A  NEW  SORT. 


Miss  Watkins,  notwithstanding  Cy- 
prien’s  silence,  soon  heard  all  about 
the  visit  of  the  masked  men. 

“  Ah  !  ”  she  said  to  him.  “  Is  not  your 
life  worth  more  than  all  the  diamonds  in 
the  world  ?  ” 

“  Dearest  Alice — ” 

“  You  must  not  experiment  in  that  way 
any  more.” 

“  You  order  me  1  ” 

“Yes  !  I  order  you  to  leave  off  as  I 
once  ordered  you  to  begin.  That  is  if 
you  like  to  take  orders  from  me.” 

“As  I  like  always  to  obey  them,”  said 
Cyprien,  taking  the  hand  that  Alice  held 
out  to  him. 

But  when  he  told  her  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Mataki  she  was  in  despair,  par¬ 


ticularly  when  she  learnt  that  her  father 
was  the  cause. 

She,  like  Cyprien,  did  not  believe  in 
the  poor  Kaffir’s  guilt.  She,  like  him, 
would  do  all  she  could  to  save  him.  But 
how  to  do  so  and  how  to  influence  her 
father  in  his  favour  was  more  than  she 
could  discover. 

Mr.  Watkins  had  obtained  no  confes¬ 
sion  from  Mataki.  He  had  shown  him 
the  gallows  on  which  he  was  to  hang  ;  he 
had  promised  him  pardon  if  he  would 
only  confess ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Then,  having  to  give  up  all  hope  of  ever 
recovering  the  Star  of  the  Settlement,  lie- 
had  gone  quite  mad  with  rage.  No  one 
dare  come  near  him. 

The  day  after  the  sentence  Mr.  Wat- 
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tins,  suffering  rather  less  than  usual  from 
his  gout,  took  advantage  of  the  relief  to 
put  his  papers  in  order.  Seated  in  front 
of  a  large  writing-table  of  ebony  inlaid 
-with  yellow  marqueterie,  a  relic  of  the 
old  Dutch  domination,  stranded  after 
many  vicissitudes  in  this  remote  corner 
of  Griqualand,  he  was  leisurely  running 
through  his  different  assignments,  agree¬ 
ments,  and  correspondence. 

Behind  him  Alice,  lost  in  her  work, 
was  stitching  away  without  noticing  the 
big  ostrich  Dada,  who  stalked  about  the 
room  with  his  usual  gravity,  sometimes 
giving  a  glance  out  of  the  window,  some¬ 
times  giving  a  long  scrutinising  look  at 
Air.  Watkins. 

Suddenly  an  exclamation  from  the 
farmer  made  Alice  raise  her  head. 

“That  bird  is  a  nuisance!”  he  said. 
“  Look,  he  has  swallowed  a  deed  !  Here, 
Dada  !  Tsh  !  Tsh  !  Give  it  up  !  Give 
it  up  !  ”  And  then  came  a  torrent  of 
abuse.  “  ATou  wretched  old  brute  !  You 
have  swallowed  it  !  A  most  important 
-thing  like  that !  The  deed  of  assignment 
that  gave  me  the  Ivopje  !  It  is  abomina¬ 
ble  !  I’ll  make  you  give  it  up — if  I  have 
to  throttle  you  !  ” 

And  Watkins  jumped  off  the  chair  and 
ran  after  the  ostrich,  which  made  two  or 
three  turns  of  the  room  and  then  bounded 
out  through  the  open  window. 

“Father!”  said  Alice,  aghast  at  her 
favourite’s  greediness  ;  “  do  be  calm  ! 
Listen  to  me  !  lTou  will  make  yourself 
ill  !  ” 

But  Watkins  did  not  hear  her.  The 
ostrich’s  escape  had  driven  him  to  distrac¬ 
tion  ;  and,  almost  choking  with  rage,  he 
Lobbied  after  the  bird,  and  roared  out, 

“  I  have  had  too  much  of  it !  I  will 
settle  you  !  I  am  not  going  to  give  up 
my  title-deeds  in  that  way  !  I  will  put 
.•a  bullet  through  you,  and  we’ll  see  !  ” 


Bounded  out  through  the  open  window.” 


“The  ostrich  seemed  to  recognise  the  danger.” 


Alice  burst  into  tears. 

“  Father  !  Do  have  mercy  on  the  poor 
thing  !  ”  said  she.  “  Is  the  paper  so  very 
important  ?  Cannot  you  get  a  duplicate  1 
Will  you  make  me  miserable  and  kill 
poor  Dada  for  such  a  trifle  as  that  ?  ” 

But  John  Watkins  would  hear  nothing. 
He  was  looking  round  on  all  sides  in 
search  of  the  victim. 

At  last  he  caught  sight  of  Dada  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  the  hut  occupied  by 
C'yprien.  Bringing  his  gun  to  his  shoul¬ 
der  he  took  aim,  but  the  ostrich  seemed 
to  recognise  the  danger,  and  disappeared 
round  the  corner. 

“Just  wait!  Wait!  I’ll  have  you, 
you  brute  !  ”  said  Watkins. 

And  Alice,  more  frightened  than  ever, 
followed  him  to  make  yet  another  appeal 
for  mercy. 

They  reached  the  hut  and  walked 
round  it.  N o  ostrich  !  Dada  had  become 
invisible  ! 

He  could  not  have  left  the  hill,  for  they 
would  have  seen  him.  He  must  have 
gone  inside  the  hut  through  the  door  or 
through  one  of  the  windows  which  were 
open  at  the  back. 

So  thought  Watkins.  And  he  hurried 
up  and  knocked  at  the  door.  C'yprien 
opened  it. 

“  Mr.  Watkins  1  Miss  Watkins  ?  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you.  Come  in,”  said  he, 
looking  very  much  surprised  at  the  un¬ 
expected  visit. 

The  farmer  hastily  explained  matters. 
He  was  very  much  out  of  breath  and 
very  much  excited. 

“Well,  well,  have  a  look  for  the  cul¬ 
prit,”  said  Cyprien. 
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“  And  I’ll  precious  soon  settle  his  hash 
for  him  !  ”  added  the  farmer,  brandishing 
his  gun  like  a  tomahawk. 


At  the  same  moment  a  glance  from  the 
young  lady  showed  Cyprieii  the  horror 
with  which  she  regarded  the  projected 
execution.  His  mind  was  consequently 
made  up  immediately.  He  would  not 
find  the  ostrich. 

“  Li,”  he  whispered  to  the  Chinaman, 
“I  expect  the  ostrich  is  in  your  room. 
Tie  it  ujr  there  and  let  it  get  away  as 
soon  as  1  have  taken  Mr.  Watkins  in  the 
opposite  direction.” 

Unfortunately  this  excellent  plan 
proved  a  failure  at  the  outset,  for  the 
ostrich  had  taken  refuge  in  the  very  first 
room,  into  which  Mr.  Watkins  went. 
There  it  was  making  itself  as  small  as 
possible  with  its  head  stuck  under  a 
chair,  but  as  visible  as  the  sun  at  noon¬ 
day. 

Watkins  rushed  at  it. 

“Now,  you  brute,  your  time  has 
come  !” 

But,  angry  as  he  was,  he  hesitated.  To 
fire  a  gun  point  blank  in  a  house  that 
did  not  belong  to  him  was  rather  too 
strong  a  proceeding. 

Alice  turned  away  and  wept,  and  saw' 
nothing  of  this  hesitation. 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  the 
engineer. 

“Mr.  Watkins!  You  only  want  to 
recover  your  paper  ?  Well,  you  need  not 
kill  Dada  to  do  that !  We  can  open  the 
stomach,  for  the  document  can  hardly 


have  got  out  of  it  yet.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  try  the  operation  ?  I  have  worked 
at  zoology  at  the  Museum,  and  I  know 


quite  enough  to  manage  a  little  surgical 
affair  like  that.” 

Whether  it  was  that  the  idea  of  vivi¬ 
section  flattered  the  vengeful  instincts  of 
the  farmer,  or  that  his  anger  was  cooling 
down,  or  that  he  was  touched  by  his 
daughter’s  tears,  anyway  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  accepted 
the  compromise. 

“  But  we  must  not  lose  the  document,” 
insisted  he  ;  “  if  it  is  not  in  the  stomach 
we  must  go  farther  down  for  it !  I  must 
have  it  at  any  price.” 

The  operation  was  not  quite  so  easy  as 
it  looked  at  first  sight,  notwithstanding 
the  resigned  attitude  of  the  wretched 
Dada.  A  small  ostrich  has  prodigious 
strength,  and  once  the  patient  felt  the 
amateur  surgeon’s  knife  the  gigantic 
Dada  might  turn  on  them  in  anger  and 
escape.  And  so  Li  and  Bardik  were 
called  in  to  assist. 

First  of  all  the  ostrich  had  to  he 
secured.  The  lines  which  Li  always  kept 
in  his  room  came  in  very  handy.  An 
arrangement  of  hitches  and  knots  soon 
bound  Dada  beak  and  foot. 

Cyprien  did  not  stop  there.  In  order 
to  spare  the  sensibility  of  Miss  Watkins 
he  resolved  to  save  the  ostrich  all  pain, 
and  so  covered  its  head  with  a  handker¬ 
chief  moistened  with  chloroform. 

That  done,  he  began  the  operation,  not 
without  considerable  anxiety. 


Alice,  shuddering  at  these  preliminaries 
and  pale  as  death,  had  taken  refuge  in 
an  adjoining  room. 

Cyprien  began  by  feeling  at  the  base 
of  the  bird’s  neck  so  as  to  find  the  gizzard. 
This  was  not  very  difficult,  for  the  gizzard 
forms  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic 
region  a  mass  of  some  size,  hard  and 
prominent,  which  the  fingers  could  easily 
distinguish  among  the  softer  parts  of  its 
vicinity. 

With  a  sharp  penknife  the  skin  of  the 
neck  was  carefully  cut  into.  It  was 
large  and  loose  like  that  of  a  turkey  and 
covered  with  grey  down  which  was  easily 
pressed  aside.  The  incision  caused  just 
a  little  blood  to  flow,  and  this  was  care¬ 
fully  wiped  off  with  a  wet  rag. 

Cyprien  noticed  the  position  of  the  two 
or  three  important  arteries  and  carefully 
pulled  them  aside  with  the  wire  hooks 
lie  had  given  Bardik  to  hold.  Then  he 
opened  a  white  pearly  tissue  which  filled 
a  large  cavity  above  the  collarbone.  He 
had  reached  the  gizzard. 

Imagine  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl  increased 
almost  a  hundredfold  in  size,  hardness, 
and  weight*  and  you  have  the  gizzard  of 
the  ostrich. 

Dada’s  gizzard  looked  like  a  large 
brown  pocket  greatly  distended  with  the 
food  or  the  foreign  bodies  that  the 
voracious  animal  had  swallowed  during 
the  day — or  in  the  past.  And  it  was 
quite  enough  to  see  this  brawny  healthy 
organ  to  understand  that  there  was  little 
danger  in  resolutely  attacking  it. 

With  the  sharp  hunting-knife  that  Li 
placed  in  his  hand  Cyprien  cut  deeply 
down  into  the  mass. 

Down  the  fissure  it  was  easy  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  hand  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
gizzard. 

The  first  thing  Cyprien  lighted  on  was 
the  deed  so  much  regretted  by  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins.  It  was  rolled  up  into  a  hall, 
slightly  creased  perhaps,  but  still  intact. 

“  There  is  something  else,”  said  Cyprien, 
who  had  put  back  his  hand  into  the  hole. 
And  bringing  it  back  he  found  an  ivory 
ball. 

“The  darning  ball  belonging  to  Miss 
Watkins,”  he  exclaimed.  “  Only  think,, 
it  is  five  months  ago  since  it  was  swal¬ 
lowed.  Evidently  it  could  not  pass  the 
lower  orifice.” 

He  handed  the  ball  to  Bardik,  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  investigations  like  an  archae¬ 
ologist  amid  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  camp. 

“  A  copper  candlestick  !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
extracting  one  of  those  useful  articles, 
crushed,  broken,  flattened,  oxydised  but 
still  recognisable. 

Here  the  laughter  of  Bardik  and  Li 
became  so  noisy  that  Alice,  who  had  just 
entered  the  room,  could  not  help  joining 
in. 

“  Some  coins  !  A  key  !  A  small-tooth 
comb  !  ”  continued  Cyprien,  proceeding 
with  his  inventory. 

Suddenly  he  turned  pale.  _  His  fingers, 
seemed  to  grasp  an  exceptional  form  ! 
No  !  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it  ! 
And  yet  he  hardly  dared  to  believe  in 
such  good  fortune  ! 

At  length  he  pulled  out  his  hand  and 
held  up  the  object  he  had  found. 

And  what  a  shout  escaped  from  John 
Watkins  ! 

“  The  Star  of  the  Settlement !  ” 

Yes.  The  famous  diamond  was  re¬ 
covered  intact,  and  had  lost  none  of  its. 
brilliancy.  It  sparkled  in  the  light  from, 
the  window  like  a  constellation. 

One  strange  thing  about  it  was  noticed 


“What  a  shout  escaped  from  John  Watkins!” 
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at  once  by  all  present.  It  bad  changed 
colour  ! 

Instead  of  being  black  as  formerly,  the 
Star  of  the  Settlement  was  now  rose- 
colour.  A  beautiful  rose,  which  added, 
if  possible,  to  its  limpidity  and  splen¬ 
dour. 

“Do  you  think  that  will  damage  its 
value?”  asked  Watkins,  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak,  for  surprise  and  delight  had 
almost  deprived  him  of  breath. 

“Not  the  least  in  the  world,'  said 
Cyprien.  “  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  ' 
additional  peculiarity  which  classes  the 
stone  among  the  rare  family  of  chameleon  | 
diamonds.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  j 
cold  in  Dada’s  gizzard,  though  it  is 
generally  due  to  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  that  we  get  the  alteration  in 
tint  of  the  coloured  diamonds.” 

“  Ah  !  At  all  events  I  have  found 
you  again,  my  beauty,”  said  Watkins, 
clasping  the  diamond  in  his  hand  to 
assure  himself  it  was  not  all  a  dream. 
“You  have  caused  me  so  much  anxiety 
by  your  bight,  ungrateful  Star,  that  I 
shall  not  let  you  go  again.” 


And  he  lifted  it  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
gave  such  a  longing  look  that  he  seemed 
about  to  swallow  it  like  another  Dada. 

Cyprien  ordered  Bardik  to  give  him  a 
needle  threaded  with  coarse  thread,  and 
then  he  carefully  replaced  the  gizzard  of 
the  ostrich.  Then  he  sewed  up  the  in¬ 
cision  in  the  neck,  and  then  he  undid  the 
bandages. 

Dada,  much  crestfallen,  hung  his  head 
and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  move. 

“  Do  you  think  he  will  get  over  it  ?  ” 
asked  Alice,  more  interested  in  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  her  favourite  than  in  the  reap¬ 
pearance  of  the  diamond. 

“  Get  over  it,  Miss  Watkins  ?  ”  said 
Cyprien.  “  Do  you  think  I  should  have 
tried  the  operation  if  I  had  not  been  sure 
he  would  1  In  three  days  he  will  feel 
nothing  of  it,  and  in  two  hours  he  will 
have  filled  the  curious  pouch  we  have 
just  emptied.” 

Reassured  by  the  promise,  Alice  gave 
the  engineer  a  look  of  gratitude  that 
fully  recompensed  him  for  all  his  trouble. 
As  she  did  so  Mr.  Watkins  had  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  himself  that  he  was 


in  his  sober  senses,  and  that  he  had 
really  recovered  his  wonderful  diamond. 
He  left  the  window. 

“Mr.  Cyprien,”  he  said,  in  majestic 
and  solemn  tones,  “  you  have  done  me  a 
great  service,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to> 
reward  you  for  it.” 

Cyprien’s  heart  began  to  leap. 

To  reward  him  !  Well,  Mr.  Watkins,, 
there  was  a  very  simple  way  !  Was  it  so 
difficult  to  keep  your-  promise  and  give 
your  daughter’s  hand  to  the  man  who 
brought  back  the  Star  of  the  Settlement? 
Was  it  not  the  same  as  if  be  had  brought 
it  from  the  depths  of  the  Transvaal  ? 

So  Cyprien  thought,  but  he  was  too 
proud  to  speak.  And,  besides,  be  thought 
the  same  idea  might  occur  to  the  farmer. 

But  Watkins  said  nothing  at  all  about 
it,  and  having  beckoned  to  'Iris  daughter, 
left  the  hut  and  returned  to  the  farm. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  Mataki  was  set  free. 
But  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape  of  pay¬ 
ing  with  his  life  for  the  greediness  of 
Dada,  and  had  got  off  unexpectedly  well. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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By  the  Odd  Fellow. 


k  Y  this  time  I  suspect 
that  some  of  you 
must  think  the  Odd 
Fellow  no  longer 
exists ;  that  he  has  either  come  into  a 
fortune  and  given  up  writing  for  your 
amusement  and  instruction,  or  else  that  he 
has  joined  the  majority.  Not  a  hit  of  it. 
As  a  festive  juvenile  poet  once  sang  of  a 
schoolfellow : 

“  Still  tlie  thick  birch  or  supple  cane  he  feels  ; 

Still  on  this  earth  he  kicks  his  festive  heels. " 

“Festive  heels”  was  voted  a  good  epithet; 
St  is  almost  Horatian. 

However,  I  cannot  confess  to  being  still  a 
victim  of  birch  or  cane,  and  if  I  ever  was — 
hut  perhaps  silence  is  best,  on  that  topic. 
Yet,  since  I  have  mentioned  schoolboy  woes, 


let  me  indulge  in  a  few  reminiscences  on  the  j 
subject. 

There  can  lie  ho  doubt  that  flogging  and  ] 
caning  are  on  the  decrease.  The  next  gene¬ 
ration  will  probably  know  of  bodily  torture  | 
by  tradition  only.  It  is  true  that-  in  a  recent.  I 
Blue  Book  on  Education  one  Commissioner  j 
(a  Scotchman)  would  have  boys  whipped  j 
“  for  all  bad,  if  not  all  offences,”  but  against  | 
that  must  be  put  the  recommendation  of  I 
another  Commissioner  (also  a  Scotchman  ;  let  | 
us  be  just),  who  thought  that  “only  in  ex-  ! 
eeptional  cases  it  should  be  resorted  to.  ” 

However,  fifty  years  ago,  even  twenty,  it 
was  the  commonest  punishment  in  both 
public  and  private  schools ;  in  some  it  was 
the  only  one.  Perhaps  it  answered  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  ;  undoubtedly  it  did  not  in  others. 
At  some  private  schools  a  point  was  made  in 
the  prospectus  of  the  fact  that  no  corporal 
punishment  was  inflicted.  This  caught  the 
eye  of  tender-hearted  parents  who  could  not 
hear  the  idea  of  their  darling  hoy  being- 
hurt. 

But  the  schoolmaster  who  had  abolished 
caning  did  not  find  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  provide  a  satisfactory  substitute. 
There  was  the  everlasting  copying  of  odes  or 
lines,  hut  both  master  and  pupil  wished  for 
variety.  How  could  it  he  obtained  ? 

In  the  course  of  my  researches  I  have  come  j 
across  some  curious  experiments.  All  that  I  [ 
shall  mention  I  will  vouch  for  as  having  been  j 
used  at  some  school  within  my  knowledge.  [ 
I  mention  this,  as  one  or  two  would  not 
claim  credence  on  their  own  merits. 

Which  of  you,  for  instance,  ever  heard  of  a  | 
boy  being  given  a  twisted  hall  of  twine  to 
unravel  as  a  reward  for  misconduct?  Yet  at  | 
one  school  this  was  a  regular  punishment  and  [ 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  one,  the  use  of  the 
knife  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  being  out  of 
the  question. 

At  the  academy  at  which  I  spent  a  portion 
of  my  boyhood  there  was  a  peculiar  punish¬ 
ment  for  continually  falling  asleep  in  church. 
The  somniferous  hoy  had  to  undress  and  go 
to  bed  at  every  playhour  during  the  next  day. 
In  warm  weather  it  was  endurable,  but  in 
winter — ! 


Almost  every  misconduct  at  this,  school 
met  with  its  reward  in  the  shape  of  lines. 
Lines  for  not  knowing  lessons,  lines  for  being 
late,  lines,  for  bolstering,  lines  for  everything. 
“Disorderly  eonduet  meets  with  its  due 
reward,”  was  a  favourite— with  the  piasters. 
The  boys  got  a  facility  for  writing  them,  and 
could  knock  off  a  hundred  in  no  time,  01- 
even  in  less  if  they  used  Jenkins’s  patent 
pen,  which  consisted  of  two  tied  together. 
But  it  was  found  that  these  lines  ruined  the 
handwriting,  so  a  variation  was  made.  Large 
words  had  to  be  written  reaching  right  across 
the  slate,  and  had  to  he  filled  in  lalroriously. 
There  was  no  shirking  these,  and  they  were 
detested  accordingly. 

Another  variation,  not,  however,  adopted 
at  our  school,  was  the  writing  out  and  bring¬ 
ing  up  fifteen  lines  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
throughout  the  day’s  playhours.  This 
was  an  aggravating  business ;  the  victim 
couldn’t  settle  down  to  anything.  Directly 
he  went  out  he  had  to  come  in  and  start 
another  miserable  fifteen  ;  then  he  was  free 
for  the  rest  of  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
he  had  to  begin  again. 

Some  years  ago  Bedford  County  School  had 
a  Mr.  Groom  as  head-master,  and  a  very 
good  one  too  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  he  raised  the  numbers  from  twenty -five 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  eighteen  months. 
He  invented  sitting  perfectly  still  as  a 
punishment.  It  was  an  odd  sight  to  watch 
thirty  or  forty  hoys  in  a  row  doing  nothing 
for  twenty  minutes.  The  incorrigible  boys . 
were  sometimes  put  to  roll  the  garden-path 
in  view  of  all  the  hoys  and  any  visitors  who 
might  he  present.  The  victims  used  to  ask. 
for  a  caning  instead. 

Drawing  triangles  was  an  established 
punishment  at  another  school,  perhaps  not  so.- 
useless  a  proceeding  as  some,  tor  it  produced 
accuracy  of  hand.  Making  a  boy  stand  on  a 
form  in  the  dark  was  another.  Sometimes: 
the  boy  fell  asleep  standing,  and  came  down 
with  a  run. 

Ah  !  you  boys  !  why  can’t  you  cease  to> 
torment  your  instructors  ?  Why  make  your 
masters  puzzle  their  brains  to  invent  a  new 
method  of  rendering  you  uncomfortable  1 
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A  SCHOOLBOY’S  ADVENTURE  WITH  MOONLIGHTERS. 


By  James  Ccx,  e.n., 

Author  of  “  Fascinated  by  a  Fakir,"  “  Uow  1  Saved  My  Aunt's  Diamonds etc. 


yyiftly  tlie  short  winter  afternoon  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  sun  was 
-gradually  disappearing  behind  the  bank 
of  ash-coloured  clouds  on  the  western  j 
:side  of  the  lough  as  the  keel  of  the  j 
iboat  grated  on  the  shore  of  a  small 
wooded  island.  Overhead  the  clouds' 
.were  gathering  in  great  black  masses, 
.and  already  large  flakes  of  snow  were  j 
falling  on  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  1 
firs,  and  covering  the  earth  with  a  soft 
white  mantle. 

“  How  jolly  cold  it’s  getting,  Charley !” 
said  Reggy,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
skiff. 

“  Yes,  old  man,  right  you  are.” 

“  Now,  then,  we’ll  just  run  up  as  far  as  i 
the  hut,  and  then  for  home,  ducks  or  no 
ducks.” 

“  Where’s  your  hut  1  ” 

“  Oh,  the  hut ’s  on  the  other  side  ;  we 
shall  be  there  in  five  minutes.  Come 
■along — how  dark  it’s  getting  !  ” 

“  There  you  are,  Reggy,”  said  Charley, 
pointing  to  a  small  building. 

“  Hullo  !  what’s  this  1  ”  Charley  drew 
attention  as  lie  spoke  to  some  footprints 
on  the  freshly-fallen  snow. 

“  Cannibals,”  suggested  Reggy,  with  a 
smile. 

“  No  ;  but  there’s  somebody  in  the  hut. 
Don’t  make  a  row  !  Whoever  can  be 
there  1  ” 

The  boys  advanced  cautiously  towards 
the  building,  and  as  they  neared  it  they 
listened.  The  sound  of  voices  engaged 
in  what  appeared  to  be  angry  argument 
fell  upon  their  ears. 

“  Shamus,  remimber  yer  oath.  No 
skulking  this  time,  ye  thief  of  the  world. 
Nolan  and  the  capt ’in’ll  lie  after  watchin’ 
you.” 

“  Hould  yer  whist,  yer  needn’t  be  after 
remindin’  me  of  the  oath,  but  it’s  a  plisant 
man  the  c  Monel  is,  and  sorra  a  bit  do  I 
like  the  job.” 

“  It’s  moighty  partickler  ye  are  gettin’, 
Shamus :  sure  it’s  asier  work  than 
drownin’  the  cess  collector.  Are  ye  sure, 
bhoys,  that  the  colonel  comes  back  to¬ 
night?” 

“  Didn’t  O’Kelly  hear  him  tell  Mick 
Dennis  at  the  station  he’d  be  cornin’  down 
by  the  mail  train  ?  ” 

“  Thrue  for  you.” 

“Well,  thin,  lads,  it’s  time  we  go  to 
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meet  fihe  capt’in — ten  o’clock  was  the 
hour,  and  there’s  the  arrms  to  be  got 
first.” 


More  conversation  followed,  but  it  was 


carried  on  in  so  low  a  tone  that  the  two 
awe-stricken  boys  only  managed  to  over¬ 
hear  a  few  disconnected  words,  but  what 
they  did  hear  was  sufficient  to  convince 
them  that  a  diabolical  conspiracy  was 
being  arranged  by  the  inmates  of  the  hut 
to  murder  Colonel  Fitzgerald. 

Charley’s  face  grew  white  and  he  trem¬ 
bled  with  excitement  as  he  heard  the 
villains  make  a  movement  towards  the 
door,  which  was  fortunately  situated  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  hut ;  but  he  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  clutch 
Reggy  by  the  hand  and  draw  him  back 
from  the  building  to  the  shadow  cover  of 
the  dwarf  firs.  And  here  the  two  boys 
watched  half  a  dozen  men  file  out  of  the 
hut  and  proceed  to  a  boat  drawn  up  on 
the  beach. 

“  How  fortunate  for  us  that  we  landed 
on  the  other  side,”  he  whispered  to 
Reggy,  as  the  boat  was  shoved  off  by  the 
men,  who  took  their  seats  in  it  and  pulled 
over  silently  to  the  main  land. 

“  Yes,  indeed ;  but  now,  Charley, 
there’s  no  time  to  be  lost ;  we  must  do 
something,”  said  Reggy. 

“Yes,  I  know.  Father  must  remain  in 
Galway  to-night  if  he  has  left  Dublin. 
It’s  half -past  five  now,  I  should  think  ; 
the  train  arrives  at  ten ;  we  must  get 
home  at  once,  and  one  of  us  will  have  to 
ride  into  town  to  meet  him.” 

“  He  promised  to  telegraph  on  leaving 
Dublin,  didn’t  he,”  remarked  Reggy. 

“Yes,  and  we  ought  to  find  the  tele¬ 
gram  up  at  the  house  if  lie  intends  com¬ 
ing  ;  and  of  course  if  he  hasn’t  telegraphed 
he  can’t  intend  to  return  to-night,  so  he’ll 
be  all  right,  and  we  needn’t  trouble  about 
going  to  the  station.” 

The  two  boys  hurried  off  to  the  skiff, 
and  as  by  this  time  it  was  quite  dark 
they  had  no  fear  of  being  observed  by  the 
occupants  of  the  other  boat.  In  the 
course  of  ten  minutes  they  had  pulled 
across  the  lough  with  such  goodwill  that 
they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  made 
the  skiff  fast,  and  were  on  their  way 
across  the  fields  and  through  the  woods 
to  Castle  Ivilrea,  which  they  reached 
almost  breathless. 

“We  must  tell  Eileen  at  once,”  said 
Charley,  as  they  waited  at  the  door  while 
somebody  inside  was  removing  the  pon¬ 
derous  bar  and  chain.  “  Look  sharp 
inside  there  !  ”  shouted  the  boy,  im¬ 
patiently. 

“  All  right,  Master  Charles.”  And  old 
Dan  cautiously  opened  the  door  and  ad¬ 
mitted  his  young  master. 

“  Oh,  you  wretched  boys  ;  where  have 
you  been  all  this  time  1  ”  snapped  Miss 
O’Dowd  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
“  Aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourselves  1 
“  Quick,  Dan,  bolt  the  door.” 

Charley,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  his  aunt’s  reproaches,  hastened,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Reggy,  into  the  drawing-room 
in  search  of  Eileen,  and  immediately 
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asked  her  if  any  telegram  had  come  from 
his  father. 

“  No,  dear.  I’m  so  disappointed.  I 
thought  he  would  have  been  certain  to 
come  to-night.  In  his  last  letter,  you 
know,  he  said  he  felt  sure  the  trial  would 
be  over  by  yesterday  evening.  But  how 
warm  you  two  boys  look.  Is  anything 
the  matter  1  ” 

“  Don’t  be  frightened,  sis. ;  we’ve  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  you.”  And  Charley  at  once 
communicated  to  Eileen  the  history  of 
their  adventure  on  the  island. 

“  How  dreadful  !  ”  exclaimed  the  girl. 
“  Supposing  papa  has  forgotten  the  tele¬ 
gram,  and  is  now  on  his  way  home.” 

“  Yes,  I  thought  of  that  just  now  ;  but 
the  train  doesn’t  arrive  before  ten,  so  let 
us  have  dinner  at  once,  and  I  will  ride 
over  to  town  directly  afterwards.” 

Miss  O’Dowd  put  in  an  appearance  at 
dinner,  and  noticing  the  anxious  look  on 
Eileen’s  face,  remarked,  with  an  angry 
sniff 

“I  believe  you  are  concealing  some¬ 
thing  from  me,  children.  Whatever  it  is, 
let  me  know  the  worst.  You  have  heard 
something.  I  won’t  be  kept  in  ignorance ; 
out  with  it.  If  we  are  all  to  be  blown 
up  I’ll  put  on  my  old  dress.” 

“No,  aunty,  it’s  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that ;  but  we  are  anxious  about  papa. 
You  remember  that  horrid  letter  we 
found  in  his  study  1  ” 

“  Don’t  mention  it,  don’t  mention  it. 
Fitzgerald  must  be  out  of  his  senses  to 
live  in  this  wretched  place.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear  !  why  did  I  leave  Dublin  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  shall  start  now,  Eileen,” 
said  her  brother,  looking  at  the  clock  ; 
“  it’s  nearly  eight.” 

“  Where  are  you  going,  boy  1  ”  de 
manded  the  old  lady. 

“Oh,  I’m  just  going  to  the  station  to 
meet  father  ;  and  if  we  don’t  turn  up  by 
half-past  eleven  you’ll  know  that  we  shall 
sleep  in  the  town.” 

As  the  boy  crossed  the  room  towards 
the  door  he  suddenly  stopped  and  asked 
his  aunt  whether  she  was  quite  sure  that 
Mickey  had  securely  fastened  up  the 
house  for  the  night. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  answered  Miss  O’Dowd, 
with  asperity  ;  “  it’s  well  that  you  have 
somebody  to  take  care  of  you  all.” 

Somebody  tapped  at  the  dining-room 
door. 

“  Come  in  !  Oh,  it’s  you,  Dan.  Tell 
Mick  to  saddle.” 

“  Mick ’s  outside  in  the  hall,  yer 
honour,”  said  the  old  servant;  “and 
wants  to  spake  to  you  for  a  minit,”  lower¬ 
ing  his  voice. 

“  What  is  it,  Mick  1  ”  said  Charley,  as 
he  passed  into  the  hall,  closing  the  door 
as  he  left  the  room. 

“  Shure,  yer  honour,”  said  Mick,  speak¬ 
ing  rapidly,  “  I’m  afraid  there’s  some 
wickedness  up.  I  was  after  coming  thro’ 
the  shrubbery  jest  now  after  takin’  a 
look  at  the  stables — sure  it’s  as  dark 
there  as  pitch  by  the  same  token — and  I 
heard — ” 

“Well,  quick,  what  did  you  hear  ?” 
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“  I  heard  some  one  moving  on  the  snow  soft  as  a 
cat,  and  thin  I  heard  some  one  say,  ‘Is  it  you, 
Rooney  1 ’ 

“  ‘  Shure  it  is,’  sez  I. 

“  ‘  An’,’  sez  the  voice,  which  appeared  to  oome  up 
rom  the  ground,  ‘  have  the  bhoys  arrived  ? ' 

“  ‘  They’re  comin,’  sez  I. 

“  ‘  The  sooner  the  better,’  sez  he,  1  for  it’s  near 
fruz  with  the  cowld  I  am.’ 

“  ‘  Where  are  yez  stationed  1  ’  sez  the  voice. 
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“  ‘  At  the  back  door,’  sez  I,  £  and  the 
sooner  I  git  there  the  better.’ 

“  ‘  Howld  on  for  a  minit,’  sez  lie  ;  ‘  here’s 
a  drop  o’  the  crater,  I  looney.  Where  are 
ye  V  And,  yer  honour,  I  jest  stepped 
quietly  off  in  the  dark,  leaving  the  rascal 
groping  for  his  friend  Rooney.” 

“Now,  Mick,”  said  Charley,  “what  do 
you  think  it  all  means  1  ” 

“  Shure,  the  mailin’  of  it’s  jest  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  yer  honour’s  face.  It’s 
the  colonel’s  arms  they’re  after.  And  it’s 
the  truth  I’m  tollin’  you,  Master  Charles, 
if  we  don’t  give  ’em  up  quietly  they’ll 
break  in  and  take  them.  Bad  luck  to  the 
villains  !  ” 

Here  a  loud  peal  rang  through  the 
house. 

The  dining-room  door  was  thrown 
open.  Out  rushed  Miss  O’Dowd,  followed 
by  her  niece  and  Reggy. 

The  hall-bell  was  again  rung  with 
violence. 

“  Who's  there  ?  ”  called  Charley. 

“  Open  the  door,  or  we’ll  smash  it  in,” 
was  the  reply. 

“  Murder  !  murder  !  ”  shrieked  Miss 
O’Dowd,  bolting  upstairs. 

Charley  pointed  to  the  guns  that  were 
arranged  as  a  trophy  on  the  wall  in  the 
hall,  and  said,  quietly,  to  Reggy, 

“  Help  Mick  to  take  them  up  to  the 
room  over  father’s  study.” 

“  Are  yez  going  to  open  the  door  ?  ” 

Charley  clasped  Eileen’s  hand,  and 
said,  “Go  up  with  aunty,  darling.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  let  them  in, 
brother  1  ”  cried  Eileen. 

“No,”  said  the  boy,  with  a  proud  look. 
“  I  shall  stop  them  if  possible.  Mick, 
Dan,  and  I  ought  to  prevent  the  cowards 
from  getting  in.  Don’t  be  frightened, 
dear.” 

Charley  looked  carefully  at  the  door, 
and  then  went  upstairs  to  the  room 
above  the  study,  which  was  immediately 
over  the  door,  followed  by  Eileen. 

“Don’t  come  here,  clear,”'  he  said. 
“  Mick,  how  many  guns  have  you 
there  1  ” 

“  Shure,  -  there’s  a  dozen,  barrin’  the 
blunderbuss  and  the  two  rifles  the 
colonel  brought  home  from  Ihgier.”- 


“What  about  father1?”  whispered 
Eileen.  ; 

Reggy  looked  at  Charley. 

“  I’ll  go  and  meet  him,”  he  said,  quietly. 

“  Dan  is  too  old  to,  and  you’ll  want  Mick 
here  to  help  protect  your  sister.” 

“  Thanks,  Reggy.  But  how  are  you  to 
get  to  the  stables  ?  If  the  wretches  out¬ 
side  discover  you,  you’ll  be  murdered.” 

“  I’ll  try,  at  any  rate,”  said  Reggy, 
glancing  for  a  moment  at  Eileen’s  tearful 
face.  “  I  can  get  out  of  the  window  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  Give  me  the  keys 
of  the  stable,  Mick.” 

“  God  bless  and  protect  you,  Reggy,” 
said  Eileen,  wringing  the  boy’s  hand  as 
he  made  off  to  his  room  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  putting  his  purpose  into  execu¬ 
tion. 

“  Look  here,”  said  Charley,  .who  ran  off 
after  his  chum,  “  don’t  think  I  want  you 
to  do  what  I  wouldn’t  do  myself.  It’s 
just  this,  old  chap  :  I  promised  father  I 
would  take  care  of  Eileen,  and  I  think 
my  place  is  here.  When  you  get  out  of 
the  grounds,*  don’t  go  by  the  avenue,  but 
through  the  plantation  ;  ride  as  hard  as 
you  can  to  the  police  hut,  which  you 
know  is  about  five  miles  this  side  of 
Galway  ;  send  the  constabulary  on  to 
the  castle,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
meet  father  at  the  station ;  tell  him  | 
everything,  and  no  doubt  he  will  get  j 
some  more  police  in  the  town  and  drive  I 
home.  I  must  be  off.  I  hear  the  fellows  j 
hammering  away  at  the  door.  I’m  going 
to  give  them  a  little  amusement  and 
keep  them  engaged  at  the  front  while 
you  get  out  of  the  house.” 

Charley  returned  to  the  room  over  the  i 
study,  and,  unfastening  the  shutter,  ; 
opened  the  window,  and,  taking  his  gun  ! 
in  his  hand,  called  out, 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  It’s  the  arrms  we  want,  and  the  sooner 
ye  open  the  door  the  better.” 

“  That’s  Tim  Healey’s  voice,”  said  Mick. 

“  Begorra,  Dan,  there’s  more  nor  a  dozen 
of  ’em  below.” 

“  Shall  I  be  after  givin’  the  spalpeens  I 
a  touch  of  the  blunderbuss,  Master  j 
Charles  ?  ”  asked  Mick. 

“  No,  we  won’t  fire  until  compelled.” 


“  Now,  look  here,  Healey,”  said  Charley, 
who  was  anxious  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  moonlighters  until  sufficient  time- 
had  elapsed  to  enable  Reggy  to  get  clear 
away. 

“  Supposing  I  do  give  you  the  arms,, 
will  you  and  your  friends  go  away 
quietly'?” 

“  We  will.” 

“  Don’t  belave  ’em,”  whispered  Mick  j 
“  sorra  a  bit  will  they  lave  the  place.” 

“Well,  Dan,”  said  Charley,  in  a  loud 
voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  enemy, 
“  go  and  collect  the  guns  and  bring  them 
to  me.” 

“  An’  the  powdther  too,”  called  out  Mr. 
Healey. 

Dan  grinned,  and  in  obedience  to  in¬ 
structions  from  his  young  master  com¬ 
menced  loading  the  fowling  pieces  with 
small  charges  of  shot. 

Charley  meanwhile  ran  to  his  aunt’s 
room  and  found  that  lady  dancing  round 
the  apartment  in  a  state  of  great  excite¬ 
ment,  brandishing  the  poker  in  one  hand 
and  the  shovel  in  the  other,  while  Eileen 
was  doing  her  best  to  calm  the  old  lady’s 
mind. 

“I  hope  Reggy  has  got  away  all  right, 
sis.  Look  here,  aunt,  you  must  try  and 
keep  quiet,  and  if  you  hear  a  row  directly 
you  needn’t  frighten  yourself  into  fits.” 

“  Master  Charles,”  shouted  Mick  from 
the  end  of  the  corridor,  “  it’s  wanted  ye 
are.” 

“  Now  then,  out  with  them  arms,”  was 
the  cry  that  reached  Charley’s  ears  as  he 
rejoined  Dan  and  Mick. 

“  You’ll  have  to  wait  a  bit,”  rejoined 
the  boy  from  the  window. 

“  What  d’ye  mane  ?  ”  said  a  voice  in  a 
threatening  tone.  “  Hand  ’em  out  at  onst,. 
or  we’ll  come  in  and  take  ’em.” 

“  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  re¬ 
plied  Charley.  “I  give  you  three  min¬ 
utes  to  leave  the  premises,  and  if  you 
don’t  clear  out  then  we  shall  be  driven  to 
fire  at  you.” 

A  yell  was  the  reply  from  the  men 
below,  and  as  Charley  stepped  back  into 
the  room  a  bullet  came  crashing  through 
the  glass. 

(To  Ve  continued.) 


SCHOOL  AND  THE  WO ELD: 

A  STORY  OF  SCHOOL  AND  CITY  LIFE. 


WHAT  a  day  they  had.  Lang  was  wild 
with  joy,  and  completely  astonished 
Soady,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all 
that  had  passed.. 

“What’s  the  excitement?”  he  asked. 
“  You  look  as  if  you  had  come  into  a  for¬ 
tune.” 

“  I’m  going  to  sign  the  week  after 
next,”  replied  Lang. 

“I  never  saw  a  fellow  jump  for  joy  at 
the  thought  of  getting  into  harness  be¬ 
fore,”  remarked  Soady.  “  I  only  wish  I 
had  your  easy  times.  You  must  come  up 
to  my  place  the  night  you  sign,  and  we’ll 
have  a  jollification  on  the  strength  of  it.” 

It  had  been  no  slight  addition  to  Lang’s 
recent  anxieties  that  his  father,  seeing 
that  he  was  recovered,  had  been  pressing 
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forward  the  arrangements  for  his  enter¬ 
ing  the  office  of  Clarke,  Clarke,  and 
Cooper,  a  well-known  firm  of  convey¬ 
ancers.  Fortunately  the  date  fixed  was 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  announcement 
of  the  result  of  the  examination.  Now 
he  could  sign  his  articles  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science. 

“  There’s  a  slight  hitch,”  remarked  Gar¬ 
land,  when  they  were  alone  that  evening. 
“Do  they  mention  the  date  of  the  ma- 
!  triculation  which  you  passed  in  the 
articles  ?  ” 

Lang  was  startled.  He  had  never 
thought  of  that  point. 

“  We  can  get  out  of  that,”  he  said,  after 
a  moment’s  thought.  “  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  need  conceal  that  I  went  in  in 


June ;  they  may  perhaps  suppose  I  wanted 
to  try  and  pass  higher.” 

“  You  must  be  careful  to  see  the  right 
date  is  inserted,  if  any  date  is  necessary.” 

“  I  will.” 

They  sat  together  a  long  time  that 
night  and  had  a  talk  which  Lang  remem¬ 
bered  for  many  a  day.  From  that  even¬ 
ing  he  dated  the  turning-point  in  his  life. 
But  his  troubles  were  as  yet  far  from 
over.  He  did  not  know  that  Fanshawe 
was  waiting  for  him  to  put  his  name  to  a 
false  document  in  order  to  get  him  into 
his  power. 

Meantime  Fanshawe  was  getting  tired 
of  waiting.  He  was  in  trouble — badly  in 
debt.  The  extravagant  habits  he  had 
acquired  during  the  few  months  he  had 
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had  unlimited  pocket-money  were  not 
easily  shaken  off.  His  creditors  were 
getting  troublesome. 

“  I  "only  wish  I  knew  when  Lang 
•was  going  to  sign,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“  That  precious  illness  of  his  has  been 
the  very  mischief.  Hallo  !  another 
bill  !  ” 

Hot  a  bill  only,  but  a  letter  with  it. 
The  amount  in  question  was  trifling — 
£■2  10s.  8d. — but  he  had  barely  the  10s.  8d. 
in  his  possession,  and  lie  owed  his  land¬ 
lady  four  weeks’  rent. 

He  whistled  as  he  read  the  note. 

“Now  who  can  I  borrow  two  pounds 
from  ?  ”  he  asked  himself. 

There  was  no  reply  ;  he  had  drained 
all  his  acquaintances. 

“  Bah  !  I’ll  try  Lang.  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t 
get  it  out  of  him  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
What  a  sneak  he  is  to  fight  shy  of  me 
now  ;  after  I’ve  helped  him  out  of  his 
hole,  too  !  Square  are  we,  Master  Lang  ? 
Not  quite,  yet.” 

He  walked  to  Mrs.  Turner’s,  where 
Lang  still  lived.  He  timed  himself  to 
arrive  at  half-past  seven.  Dinner  would 
be  just  over,  and  he  would  be  sure  to 
catch  Lang  in. 

The  servant  wanted  to  know  his  name 
when  he  asked  if  he  could  see  Mr.  Lang. 
He  was  left  waiting  in  the  hall.  In  a 
minute  or  two  the  boy  returned  with  a 
message. 

“  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Lang ’s  engaged,  and 
can’t  see  you.” 

“  Did  you  give  him  my  name  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir.” 

Fanshawe  had  half  a  mind  to  go  up¬ 
stairs  and  force  Lang  to  see  him,  but  he 
controlled  himself,  and  left  the  house. 

“  If  I  don’t  pay  him  out  for  this  niv 
name  isn’t  Fanshawe,”  he  muttered. 
“  Thinks  he’s  got  rid  of  me,  does  he  ?  He’ll 
find  out  his  mistake.” 

The  necessity  of  raising  money  drew 
his  thoughts  from  his  revenge.  The  only 
way  left  him  now  was  to  pawn  his  watch. 
His  studs,  links,  ebony  stick,  and  so  forth, 
had  gone  some  time  ago,  but  he  still  stuck 
to  his  watch  and  rings. 

He  obtained  four  pounds  ten  on  his 
watch  and  chain,  and  then  felt  himself 
free  from  immediate  danger.  But  it  was 
very  awkward  to  be  without  a  watch,  and 
he  cursed  his  fate  in  being  brought  to 
such  a  pitch. 

He  wrote  Lang  a  letter  when  he  reached 
home— a  letter  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  freely  as  to  his  opinion  of  Lang’s 
conduct,  and  let  fall  some  hints  that  it 
would  be  much  wiser  for  him  to  lend 
some  money  without  obliging  him  to  fall 


i  back  on  other  means  than  asking  it  as  a 
!  favour. 

Judge  of  his  surprise  and  anger  when 
J  two  days  later  the  letter  was  returned 
unopened,  enclosed  in  an  envelope  ad- 
j  dressed  in  Lang’s  hand.  He  dashed  it  on 
|  the  floor  and  vowed  that  he  would  make 
j  him  repent  his  conduct  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

“  He  thinks  he  can  make  a  fool  of  me,” 
j  he  cried  ;  “  but  I’ll  show  him  he  never 
I  made  a  greater  mistake  in  his  life.  He 
thinks  that  I’m  to  do  all  his  dirty  work, 
j  and  then  be  pitched  aside  like  a  worn-out 
j  tool.  I’ll  teach  him  a  lesson  he’ll  never 
forget.” 

He  would  wait  now,  though.  He  could 
|  afford  to  be  patient.  He  had  heard 
j  through  one  of  his  fellow-clerks,  whose 
brother  was  in  Clarke,  Clarke,  and 
Cooper’s,  that  Lang  was  to  enter  there, 
and  that  the  articles  were  to  be  signed  on 
the  30th  of  J une.  He  waited  till  the  30th 
came,  and  then  set  off  for  Mrs.  Turner’s 
again  at  half-past  seven  o’clock. 

“  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Lang,”  he  said,  im¬ 
periously,  to  the  footboy. 

“  Please,  sir,  he  isn’t  in.” 

“  Don’t  tell  me  that,  you  young  rascal  ; 
show  me  up  this  instant.” 

“But  he  ain’t  in,  sir.  He  went  out 
directly  after  dinner,” 

“  Do  you  know  where  he’s  gone  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Soacfe  .came  and  called  for  him, 
sir.” 

“  Oh,  very  well.” 

He  set  off  for  King  Street.  He  was  not 
sorry  to  hear  that  he  should  catch  the 
two  together.  He  owed  Soady  a  heavy 
grudge  on  account  of  their  last  meeting. 
It  would  be  a  treat  to  show  both  of  them 
that  they  were  absolutely  powerless. 

It  so  happened  that  Garland  had  been 
prevented  from  coming  early  to  King- 
Street — he  had  promised  to  look  in  at 
nine.  So  Soady  and  Lang  were  alone 
when  the  servant  came  up  to  say  that 
Mr.  Fanshawe  wanted  to  see  Sir.  Lang. 

The  two  fellows  looked  at  each  other. 

“  Show  him .  into  the  breakfast-room, 
Polly,”  said  Soady.  . 

“  Very  well,  sir.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  see  him  1  ”  asked 
Soady,  when  the  servant  had  gone. 

“  I  don’t  want  to,  I’ve  cut  him  ;  I’ve 
sent  back  his  letters.” 

“You  mustn’t  mind  my  asking,  old 
|  man,  but  do  you  owe  him  any  money  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Then,  look  here,”  said  Soady ;  “  you 
let  me  go  down  and  get  rid  of  him.  I 
shan’t  stand  any  nonsense  from  him,  you 
may  be  sure.  Shall  I  go  1  ” 


“  Yes,”  replied  Lang,  eagerly,  “  I  should 
be  awfully  obliged.” 

Soady  ran  down  to  the  little  room  in 
which  he  was  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 
Fanshawe  was  standing  there  with  his 
hat  on. 

“  What  do  you  want  1  ”  demanded 
Soady. 

“  I  want  Lang.” 

“  You  can’t  see  him.” 

“I  shall.” 

“Take  your  hat  off,”  said  Soady.  “If 
you  can’t  behave  decently  you  shan’t  stay 
in  the  house.” 

Fanshawe  darted  a  quick  glance  at  him 
and  then  took  off  his  hat  and  put  it  on 
the  table. 

“  You  will  talk  more  civilly  in  a  minute 
or  two,”  he  remarked  ;  “  I  may  give  you 
a  lesson  you  won’t  easily  forget.” 

“Never  mind  about  all  that,”  inter- 
ru]Dted  Soady ;  “  the  question  is,  have 
you  a  message  for  Lang  ?  If  so,  give  it, 
and  then  go,  and  don’t  ever  presume  to 
call  at  my  house  again.” 

“Your  house1?”  sneered  Fanshawe. 
“  I  don’t  come  here  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  but  because  I  wish  to  have  a 
few  words  with  my  friend  Lang.  How¬ 
ever,  as  he  won’t  show  himself,  which  is 
in  very  bad  taste,  I’ll  send  a  message  by 
you,  and  mind  you  deliver  it  correctly.” 

Soady  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

“  It’s  a  very  simple  message,  and  won’t 
tax  even  your  powers.  Tell  him  that 
unless  I  have  ten  pounds  from  him  by 

to-morrow  evening  I  shall  write  to - 

Well,  never  mind  the  ( rest,  he  will  know 
well  enough  what  I  mean,  and  I  won’t 
put  too  great  a  strain  on  your  memory.” 

Soady  looked  mystified. 

“You  won’t  forget  it?”  asked  Fan¬ 
shawe,  with  a  smile. 

“No,  I  shall  not.  Now  go.” 

Fanshawe  picked  up  his  hat  and  began 
brushing  it. 

“I’ve  no  doubt  he  has  friends  who  cam 
help  him  if  he  hasn’t  the  cash  himself. 
You  now  look  as  if  you  were  rolling  in — ” 

His  speech  was  interrupted  by  Soady’s 
snatching  his  hat  from  his  hand,  opening 
the  front  door,  and  kicking  the  unoffend¬ 
ing  “  chimney-pot  ”  into  the  street. 

“Now  follow  your  hat,”  said  Soady,  in 
a  voice  that  astonished  himself ;  “  and 
next  time  you  come  here  you  will  go  out- 
of  the  door  in  the  same  way  that  your 
hat  did.” 

Fanshawe  gave  him  one  look  and  then 
slunk  out.  What  would  he  have  not 
given  to  have  been  able  to  thrash  Soady 
within  an  inch  of  his  life  ! 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  HEROES  OF  NEW  SWISHFORI): 


The  autumn  term  at  Swishford  School 
was  more  than  half  over,  and  boys 
were  waking  up  to  the  hope  that  after 
all  the  Christmas  holidays,  which  seemed 
such  a  way  off  six  weeks  ago,  might  yet 
arrive  during  their  lifetime.  It  was 
already  rumoured  that  Blunt,  the  cap¬ 
tain,  had  been  invited  to  spend  Christ - 
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mas  at  Walkenshaw’s,  the  mathematical 
Dux’s,  and  every  one  knew  how  well 
Miss  Walkenshaw  and  Blunt  had  “hit 
it”  the  last  prize  day,  and  prophecies 
were  rife  accordingly.  More  than  that, 
Shanks,  of  the  fifth,  had  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  one  or  two  bosom  friends, 
and  thus  into  the  ear  of  all  Swishford, 


that  he  was  going  into  “  swallows  ”  this 
winter,  and  he  had  got  down  a  book 
from  town  with  instructions  for  self¬ 
measurement,  and  was  mysteriously 
closeted  in  his  own  study  every  other 
evening  with  a  tape.  Other  boys  were 
beginning  to  “sit  up”  a  little  in  the 
prospect  of  the  coming  examination,  and 
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generally  there  was  an  air  of  expecta¬ 
tion  about  the  place  which  was  prophetic 
of  the  coming  event. 

On  the  afternoon,  however,  on  which 
my  story  opens,  two  boys  as  they  walked 
arm  -  in  -  arm  along  the  cliffs  towards 
Havel  ing,  appeared  to  be  engrossed  in 
consultation,  which,  to  judge  by  their 
serious  faces,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Christmas.  Let  me  introduce  them  to 
the  reader.  The  taller  of  the  two  is  a 
fine,  sturdy,  square-shouldered  youth  of 
fifteen  or  thereabouts,  whose  name  in  a 
certain  section  of  Swishford  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word.  He  is  Bawler,  the  cock  of  the 


magnificent  mountains  and  valleys  and 
woods  and  bays,  gorgeous  fishing  and 
hunting,  oceans  of  fruit  ti'ees,  everything 
a  fellow-  could  wish  for,  and  not  a  soul  on 
one  of  them.” 

“  Rum,”  said  Blunt,  reflectively ; 
“seems  rather  a  waste  of  jolly  islands 
that.” 

“  Yes,  but  the  thing  is  they’re  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  inhabited  islands,  so 
no  one  ever  sees  them.” 

“Except  your  uncle.  I  wonder  he 
wasn’t  tempted  to  get  out  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  one.” 

“That’s  just  exactly  what  he  said  he 


sibly  miss  it.  Do  you  see  that  tow-11 
called  Sinnamary  (wliat  a  name,  eh  ?)>  on 
the  coast  of  South  Africa.  Well,  don’t 
you  see  the  island ’s  dead  north  from  there 
as  straight  as  ever  you  can  go.  All  you 
want  is  a  compass  and  a  southerly  breeze 
— and  there  you  are,  my  boy.” 

“  But  what  about  currents  and  all 
thatT”  queried  Bowler,  who  knew  a  little 
physical  geography  “  Doesn’t  the  Gulf 
stream  hang  about  somewhere  there  ?  ” 

“  Very  likely,”  said  Gayford;  “all  the 
better  for  us  too ;  for  1  fancy  the  island 
is  on  it,  so  if  we  once  get  into  it  we’re 
bound  to  turn  up  right.” 


The  Heroes  in  Council. 


fourth,  who  in  the  football  match  against 
Traveling  a  fortnight  ago  picked  up  the 
ball  at  half  back  and  ran  clean  through 
the  enemy’s  ranks  and  got  a  touch-down, 
which  Blunt  himself  acknowledged  was  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  running  as  he  had  seen 
in  his  time.  Ever  since  then  Bowler  has 
been  the  idol  of  the  lower  school. 

His  companion  is  a  more  delicate-look¬ 
ing  boy,  of  about  the  same  age,  with  a 
cheery  face,  and  by  no  means  unpleasant 
to  look  at.  He  is  Gayford,  as  great  a  j 
favourite  in  his  way  as  Bowler,  a  boy  j 
whom  nobody  dislikes  and  whom  not  a 
few,  especially  Bowler,  like  very  much. 

These  are  the  two  who  walked  that 
afternoon  towards  Raveling. 

“  Are  you  sure  the  fellow  in  the  book 
doesn’t  make  it  all  up  1  ”  said  Bowler, 
dubiously. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  replied  his  com¬ 
panion.  “My  uncle’s  a  captain,  you 
know,  and  he  says  there  are  hundreds  of 
islands  like  it,  the  j  oiliest  places  you  ever 
saw,  any  amount  of  food,  no  wild  animals, 
splendid  weather  all  the  year  round. 


was  tempted  to  do,”  replied  Gayford, 
stopping  short  excitedly.  “  He  said  very 
little  would  have  tempted  him  to  do  it, 
Bowler.” 

Oh  !  ”  was  Bowler’s  only  reply. 

“  And  I  tell  you  another  thing,”  con¬ 
tinued  Gayford,  “  he  gave  me  an  old 
chart  with  the  identical  island  he  saw 
marked  on  it,  and  I’ve  got  it  in  my  box, 
my  boy.” 

“  Have  you,  though,”  said  Bowler.  “I’d 
like  to  have  a  look  at  it.” 

That  evening  the  two  boys  held  a 
solemn  consultation  in  their  study  over 
Captain  Gayford’s  chart,  and  Gayford 
triumphantly  pointed  out  the  little 
island  to  his  friend. 

“  There  he  is,”  said  he  ;  “  he  doesn’t 
look  a  big  one  there,  but  he’s  eight  or  ten 
miles  across,  my  uncle  says.” 

“  That  seems  a  fair  size — but,  I  say,” 
said  Bowler,  “  how  about  getting  there  1 
How  could  any  one  find  it  out  1  ” 

Gayford  laughed. 

“You’re  coming  round,  then,”  said  he  ; 
“  why,  you  old  noodle,  you  couldn’t  pos- 


“  Anyhow,”  said  Bowler,  who  was  not 
quite  convinced,  “  I  suppose  one  could 
easily  get  all  that  sort  of  thing  up.” 

“Oh,  of  course.  But,  I  say,  old  man, 
what  do  you  say  1  ” 

“Well,”  said  Bowler,  digging  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  taking  another 
survey  of  the  chart,  “  I’m  rather  game, 
do  you  know  !  ”, 

“  Hurrah !  ”  said  Gayford.  “  I  know  we 
shall  be  all  right  if  we  get  you.” 

“  Who  do  you  mean  by  we  ?  ”  asked 
Bowler. 

“  Ah,  that’s  another  point.  I  haven't 
mentioned  it  to  any  one  yet ;  but  we 
should  want  about  half  a  dozen  fellows, 
you  know.” 

“  Don’t  have  Burton,”  said  Bowler. 

“  Rather  not  ;  nor  Wragg— but  what 
do  you  say  to  Wallas  ?  ” 

“  He’s  muffed  quarter  back  rather  this 
term,  but  I  dare  say  he  might  do  for 
one.” 

“  Well  then,  what  about  Braintree  V’  ■ 

“  Too  big  a  swell,”  said  Bowler. 

“  But  he’s  got  a  rifle  at  home.” 
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“  Oh,  ah  !  all  serene.  Stick  him  down.” 

“  What  do  you  say  to  having  them  in 
and  talking  it  over  before  we  ask  any 
one  else  ?  ” 

This  prudent  proposition  was  agreed 
'  to,  an  extra  spoonful  of  tea  was  put  in 
the  pot,  and  Gayford  went  out  and  con¬ 
ducted  his  guests  in  personally, 
i  “  The  fact  is,”  said  Gayford,  after 
having  delicately  disclosed  the  scheme 
on  hand,  and  roused  his  hearers  to  a  ! 
pitch  of  uncomfortable  curiosity,  “the  i 
fact  is  Bowler  and  I  thought  you  two  : 
fellows  might  like  to  join  us.” 

“  You’ll  have  to  wait  till  the  spring,” 
said  Wallas,  a  somewhat  dismal-looking 
specimen  of  humanity.  “  I’ve  got  my  j 
Oxford  local  in  Januai’y.” 

“  Oli,  of  course  we  shouldn’t  start  till  ; 
after  that,”  said  Gayford,  ready  to  i 
smooth  away  all  obstacles.  i 

“Warthah  hot,  won’t  it  be?”  said: 
Braintree,  looking  at  the  map.  ; 

“No,  I  believe  not,”  said  Gayford; 
“there’s  something  about  the  Gulf  stream, 
you  know,  keeps  it  fresh.” 

“Wum  idea  calling  an  island  fw.esh,” 
said  Braintree,  giggling. 

“  It’ll  be  a  fresh  start  for  it  when  we  ; 
take  possession  of  it,  anyhow,”  said  Bow-  j 
ler.  “  Of  course  you’ll  bring  your  rifle, 
Braintree  ?  ” 

“Warthah,”  replied  Braintree,  “in  case 
of  niggers  or  wobbers.” 

“  Hope  we  shan’t  quarrel  when  we  get 
out,”  said  Wallas.  “  That’s  the  way  these 
things  generally  end.” 

“Bosh!”  said  Bowler,  “there’s  no 
chance  of  that — just  like  you,  throwing 
cold  water  on  everything,  Wallas.” 

“  If  you  call  what  I  say  bosh,'”  said 
Wallas,  warmly,  “it’s  a  pity  you  asked 
me  to  join  you.” 

It  took  some  time  to  get  over  this 
little  breeze  and  restore  the  party  to 


good  humour.  This  was,  however,  ac¬ 
complished  in  time,  and  the  consultation 
continued. 

“  We  ought  to  have  three  more  fellows 
at  least,”  said  Bowler.  “  I  tell  you  what, 
each  of  you  pick  one.  WIiq  do  you  say, 
Gay?  ” 

“  Well,  I  fancy  young  Wester  might 
do,”  said  Gayford. 

“  Warthah  a  pwig,  isn’t  he  ?”  suggested 
Braintree. 

“He  is  a  little,”  replied  Gayford,  “but 
he’s  very  obliging,  and  fags  rather  well.” 

“All  serene.  Now  then,  Wallas,  who’s 
your  man  ?  ”  asked  Bowler. 

“  Tubbs,”  said  Wallas.  Tubbs  >vas  one 
of  the  most  hopeless  louts  at  Swishford. 

Gayford  gave  a  low  whistle  ;  but  he 
was  too  anxious  to  preserve  the  harmony 
of  the  party  to  offer  any  objection. 

“  Now  you,  Braintree  ?  ” 

“I  say,  Cwashford.  Jolly  fellow,  and 
knows  French,  too.” 

“  Ah,  but  he  is  such  a  cad,”  said  Bow¬ 
ler,  imploringly. 

“Couldn’t  you  think  of  somebody  else, 
Braintree  ?”  asked  Gayford. 

“  Oh,  have  Cwashford.  He’s  a  wewy 
decent  fellah.  I  like  Cwashford,  you 
know.” 

“Well,  there’s  this  to  be  said,”  re¬ 
marked  Bowler,  finding  there  was  no 
getting  out  of  it,  “  it  may  be  rather  a 
good  thing  to  have  some  one  to  keep  in 
order  ;  it  will  give  us  something  to  do.” 

“Yes,  I  expect  you’ll  want  it,”  said 
Wallas.  “My  opinion  is  it  will  be  jolly 
slow  out  there.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  shall  have  to  go 
out  every  day  and  shoot  our  game — ” 

“  With  my  wide,”  put  in  Braintree. 

“  And  then  there’ll  be  a  log  hut  to 
|  build  and  the  whole  place  to  explore,  and 
j  lots  of  bathing  and  boating.” 

“  And  no  lessons  to  do  at  night.” 


“And  we  can  get  up  concerts  and 
penny  readings,  you  know,  for  the  winter 
evenings.” 

“  And  needn’t  get  up  till  half-past  nine 
in  the  morning.” 

And  so  they  went  on  till  gradually  the 
prospect  became  so  delightful  that  even 
Wallas  warmed  up  to  it  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  they  could  start  at  once. 

It  was,  however,  decided  that  they  could 
not  manage  it  this  term,  as  they  would 
have  to  spend  Christmas  at  home  and  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  necessaries  for  their 
journey.  As  to  the  means  of  getting  out 
as  far  as  Sinnamary,  at  any  rate  they  had 
no  anxiety  on  that  score,  for  Captain 
Gayford,  when  he  once  heard  the  object 
of  their  expedition,  would  be  sure  to 
take  them  on  one  of  his  ships,  and  possi¬ 
bly  afford  them  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  their  further  route  into  the 
bargain. 

Before  the  council  broke  up  one 
solemn  and  momentous  step  was  taken. 

“  What  shall  we  call  our  island  ?  ’” 
asked  Bowler,  dramatically,  placing  his. 
finger  on  the  map  and  looking  round  on 
his  fellow-adventurers. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  for  a  moment 
the  founders  of  the  new  empire  were 
wrapped  in  silent  thought.  At  last 
Gayford  said, 

“  I  know — just  the  thing.” 

“  What  ?  What  ?  What  ?  ”  inquired 
three  voices. 

“New  Swishford.” 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  the 
name  was  there  and  then  duly  appended 
to  the  island  on  the  chart  in  red  ink,, 
which  done  the  company  separated  to 
sleep,  and  heard  all  night  long  in  their 
dreams  the  crack  of  Braintree’s  “  wide  ’* 
echoing  among  the  waving  woods  and 
fertile  valleys  of  New  Swishford. 

(To  be  continued..) 
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they  did  not.  It  was  not  the  business  of  the 
Hangers  .to  fight  pitched  battles.  Their  drill 

and  discipline  were  such  as  to  fit  them  best 
for  bush  fighting  and  partisan  warfare.  They 
cleared  the  way  for  the  regulars,  and  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  surprise  ;  and  when  their 
special  work  was  done,  joined  in  the  combats 
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almost  as  supernumeraries.  In  their 
principal  battles,  which  we  have  now  de¬ 
scribed,  they  were  crushed  by  overwhelming 
odds ;  but  in  the  smaller  encounters  they 
were  generally  successful,  and  party  after 
party  penetrated  the  enemy’s  lines,  and 
brought  the  news  from  blockhouse  to  block¬ 
house,  which  eventually  turned  the  tide  of 
war  in  favour  of  the  British.  Artful  and  en¬ 
during  as  were  the  Redskins  and  Voyageurs, 
they  were  no  match  for  the  New  England 
trappers,  who  took  to  scouting  as  if  they 
were  born  to  it,  and  rejoiced  m  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  clearing  the  country  of  the  Indians, 
who  spoiled  their  sport,  and  the  Frenchmen, 
who  crippled  their  trade. 

The  organisation  of  the  Rangers  was  more 
elaborate  than  would  at  first  sight  appear, 
and  the  instructions  as  to  their  drill  and 
conduct,  which  still  exist,  give  many  inte¬ 
resting  particulars  concerning  it.  They  were 
armed  with  rille  and  tomahawk,  and  when 
ordered  out  to  the  enemy’s  forts  or  frontiers, 
advanced  in  single  file  and  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other  as  to  prevent  one  shot 
from  killing  two  men.  Where  the  ground 
permitted  one  man  was  sent  on  in  front,  and 
one  took  charge  of  each  Hank. 

When  the  march  lay  through  marshes,  the 
advance  was  made  in  line,  to  throw  the 
enemy  off  the  track.  They  never  encamped 
till  after  dark,  and  then  always  did  so  in 
such  a  position  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  or  hearing  the  enemy  from  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance.  The  camp  was  always 


two  reconnoitred  by  two  men  sent  on  in  front  for 
the  purpose.  They  were  instructed  never  to 
return  by  the  same  route  they  took  in  order 
to  avoid  surprise  ;  and  the  neglect  of  this 
precaution  led  to  the  defeats  of  Rogers  we. 
have  already  described. 

The  devices  for  the  avoidance  of  ambus¬ 
cades  were  elaborate,  as  were  also  those- 
against  being  surrounded  by  superior  forces. 
It  compelled  to  receive  an  enemy’s  fire  they 
fell  down  till  it  was  over,  and  then  rose  and 
shot  with  careful  aim.  In  most  fights  they 
advanced  from  tree  to  tree,  one  half  of  the 
party  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  advance  of  the 
other.  As  soon  as  the  leaders  fired  they  fell 
to  reload,  while  the  followers  fired  over  their 
heads.  The  great  object  in  the  fights  was 
to  prevent  the  enemy  gaining  hills  and  rally¬ 
ing  to  repulse  them,  and  this  was  always 
carefully  attended  to. 

Every  morning  the  meeting-place  for  the 
evening  was  agreed  upon  ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  attack  from  superior  forcSs,  the  Rangers 
when  possible  dispersed,  and  made  off  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  to  meet  again  at  night. 
The  sentinels  round  the  camp  were  never 
relieved  till  morning ;  and  in  the  event  of 
their  seeing  or  hearing  anything  they  did  not 
give  the  alarm  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
silently  retreated  to  the  commanding  officer 
and  informed  him.  At  dawn  all  were  awake, 
owing  to  its  being  the  favourable  time  for 
savages  to  attack. 

If  the  scouts  discovered  the  enemy  in  force 
during  the  day,  the  attack  was  if  possible 
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reserved  till  nightfall,  in  order  that  their 
numbers  might  be  over-estimated,  and  that 
they  might  make  good  their  retreat  if  they 
got  the  worst  of  it.  Every  morning  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  camp  was  searched  for  the  trail  of 
an  enemy’s  spy ;  and  whenever  a  halt  was 
made  at  a  spring  the  party  was  posted  so  as 
to  avoid  surprise,  and  the  path  was  am¬ 
bushed  so  as  to  intercept  pursuers.  In 
returning  from  a  scout  the  usual  fords  were 
avoided,  lest  the  enemy  should  have  am¬ 
bushed  them ;  and  on  lakes  the  Rangers 
always  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  to 
avoid  a  similar  fate. 

V/hen  pursued  from  the  rear  their  orders 
were  to  make  a  circuit  Until  they  came  to 
their  first  tracks,  and  then  form  an  ambush 
and  give  the  first  fire ;  and  when  returning 
from  scouting,  and  approaching  forts,  they 
never  used  the  roads  and  avenues,  but  struck 
out  a  path  for  themselves  lest  the  enemy 
should  be  in  ambush  to  receive  them  when 
almost  exhausted  with  fatigue.  When  pur¬ 
suing  a  party  they  never  followed  on  directly, 
but  did  so  by  a  different  route,  and  ambushed 
in  some  narrow  ravine,  greeted  them  when 
least  expected. 

Water  journeys  were  always  begun  at 
night,  and  the  canoes  kept  each  other  in 
sight,  following  in  single  file.  The  look-outs 
were  always  numerous  ;  one  in  each  boat  was 
told  off  to  watch  the  enemy’s  fires,  so  that  an 
estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  enemy’s 
numbers.  When  the  enemy  were  found  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake  which  they  were 
likely  to  attempt  to  cross  if  attacked,  a  de¬ 
tachment  was  always  dispatched  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  opposite  shore  to  welcome 
them  when  they  arrived. 

When  the  enemy’s  force  could  not  he  made 
out  from  the  fires,  their  numbers  were  ascer¬ 
tained  by  a  reconnoitring  expedition.  In  all 
river  voyages  it  was  customary  to  lie  con¬ 
cealed  with  the  canoes  all  day  without  noise 
and  show,  and  in  all  cases  parole  and  counter¬ 
signs  were  given  out  for  mutual  recognition 
m  the  dark,  and  a  meeting-place  agreed  upon 
in  case  of  accident. 

In  short,  the  Rangers  were  specially  trained 
■as  a  corps  independently  of  the  line  of  the 
army,  under  their  own  officers  and  regula¬ 
tions,  to  reconnoitre  hostile  posts  and  armies, 
•surprise  straggling  parties,  obtain  prisoners, 
effect  diversions  by  false  attacks,  and  act  as 
guides  and  couriers.  And,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  fell  to  them  an  ample  share  of  hardship 
and  adventure. 

Old  Archibald  Stark  had  four  sons — Wil¬ 
liam,  John,  Archibald,  and  Samuel.  All  four 
were  in  the  Rangers.  John  rose  to  be  a 
general  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  we 
have  seen.  William  became  a  captain  of 
‘the  Rangers,  and  was  in  command  of  them 
at  the  taking  of  Quebec  ;  and  when  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  colonies  took  place,  joined  the 
British  service,  and  died  a  colonel  on  Long- 
Island.  Archibald  Stark  rose  to  he  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  lived  till  he  was  ninety. 

Of  William  Stark’s  escape  from  the  St. 
Erancis  Indians  we  have  already  told.  The 
St.  Francis  tribe  had  about  forty  wigwams 
near  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  They  cap¬ 
tured  John  Stark  and  Eastman,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  another  capture  of  theirs  was  that 
of  Thomas  Ames,  who  was  tried  by  them  on 
a  charge  of  robbing  their  camps  of  furs.  The 
Jesuit  was  an  unexpected  one. 

He  was  tried  by  their  council,  the  sachem 
and  his  old  men  sitting  in  front,  with  the 
squaws  behind  them  to  keep  the  record  of 
the  proceedings. 

Nothing  being  found  against  Ames,  he 
was  acquitted,  and  tlie  chief  told  the  court 
he  must  be  compensated,  whereupon  a  birch 
bucket  was  passed  round,  and  each  one 
put  into  it  a  piece  of  money  as  damages 
for  false  imprisonment.  After  this  Ames 
was  ordered  to  wrestle  with  the  young 
men,  and  he  managed  to  throw  them  all, 
and  make  their  falls  tolerably  bard  ones, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  old  men,  who 


seemed  to  have  gloried  in  seeing  the  conceit 
taken  out  of  the  young  bucks. 

The  sachem  treated  Ames  very  hand¬ 
somely,  and  kept  him  at  night  in  his  own 
wigwam,  where  he  slept  on  a  down  bed,  the 
sheets  of  which  were  made  of  silk  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  sewn  together.  These  St.  Francis 
Indians  were  “  converted,”  and  had  a  chapel 
amongst  their  wigwams,  and  a  French  cure 
used  to  welcome  them  back  from  their  expe¬ 
ditions. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  behaved  very  badly 
to  Captain  Kennedy,  who  had  been  sent  to 
them  with  a  flag  of  trace,  and  then  General 
Amherst  ordered  Rogers  to  lead  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  tlie  Rangers  against  them.  This  he 
did,  and  the  tribe  suffered  considerably. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  William  Stark, 
whose  fate  it  was  to  become  closely  connected 
with  Amherst  and  Wolfe,  and  to  take  the 
opposite  side  to  his  brothers  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  which  was  soon  to  break  out. 
He  had  been  in  .all  the  important  encounters 
we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and  at  the  fall 
of  Tjconderoga,  in  1759,  took  a  distinguished 
part. 

The  Rangers  began  work  from  the  north 
end  of  Lake  George,  scouted  across  the 
mountains  on  the  isthmus,  and  thence  made 
their  way  through  the  woods  to  the  heights. 
On  July  123rd  the  general  advance  was 
ordered,  and  the  guns  from  the  fortress 
opened  fire.  For  the  next  two  days  the 
Engineers  were  busy  with  their  batteries  and 
fascines,  and  during  this  time  the  Rangers 
scoured  the  country  up  to  Crown  Point. 

Across  the  lake  the  French  had  thrown  a 
boom,  and  sixty  of  the  Rangers  were  told  off 
to  silently  saw  it  in  two.  They  started  in 
two  whaleboats,  and  steered  along  the 
eastern  shore,  when  at  nine  o’clock  at  nigdit, 
just  as  they  had  reached  their  destination, 
the  French,  who  had  undermined  the  fortress, 
sprang  their  mines  with  a  tremendous  ex¬ 
plosion,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  boats. 
This  gave  the  Rangers  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  to  advantage,  and  a  desperate  fight 
took  place  on  the  water  all  through  the  night, 
and  by  the  morning  ten  of  the  enemy’s  boats 
had  been  captured,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
baggage,  fifty  barrels  of  powder,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  shot  and  shell. 

The  French  made  good  their  retreat,  and 
five  days  afterwards  cleared  out  from  Crown 
Point  to  lie  aux  Noix.  The  plan  devised 
by  Pitt  for  tbe  conquest  of  America  bad  been 
entered  upon.  The  whole  of  Canada  had 
been  called  to  arms,  for  the  combined  move¬ 
ment  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe  had  begun,  and 
Montcalm  wanted  every  man  he  could  muster 
to  defend  his  frontier  line. 

Ticonderoga  had  fallen  as  it  always  fell, 
without  an  assault.  Years  afterwards,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1775,  it  became  the  first 
fort  to  fly  the  flag  of  American  Independence. 
Its  commandant  was  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  night  to  find  Allen  standing  over  him  with 
a  drawn  sword  and  calling  on  him  to  sur¬ 
render.  “  To  whom,  and  in  whose  name  ?  ” 
“In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  of  Ethan  Allen  !  ” 

Stark  hurried  off  with  a  few  of  the  Ran¬ 
gers  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of 
General  Wolfe,  who  had  landed  at  Louis- 
burg.  It  was  from  Louisburg  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Quebec  began.  The  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  was  kept  secret,  and  no 
man  knew  the  object  of  the  journey — to 
storm  the  heights  of  Abraham. 

It  was  the  13th  of  September,  1759,  and  a 
cold,  starlight  night.  Thirty  boats  moved 
silently  away,  with  sixteen  hundred  men.  A 
feint  attack  was  made  lower  down  the  river, 
and  Montcalm’s  attention  drawn  from  the 
real  danger. 

As  the  leading  boat  passed  tbe  French 
sentry  the  challenge  was  answered  in  French 
by  one  of  the  Highland  captains,  and  the 
enemy’s  sense  of  security  left  undisturbed. 
The  troops  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
and  began  their  perilous  ascent.  Soon  they 
reached  the  top.  The  captain  of  the  guard 


resisted  and  was  overpowered,  and  the  alarm 
went  off  to  Montcalm,  who  was  expecting 
the  assault  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  boats  having  landed  their 
men,  returned  for  more,  and  worked  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  until  at  last  there  were 
4,828  British  troops  on  the  heights  to  contend 
with  7,520  French.  Wolfe  had  succeeded  in 
getting  only  one  cannon  dragged  up  into 
position. 

At  eight  o’clock,  as  soon  as  the  morning 
mist  cleared  off,  the  battle  that  decided  the 
fate  of  America  began.  The  French  made 
a  tremendous  rush  to  ‘  ‘  drive  the  English 
into  the  river.”  They  were  met  with  dis¬ 
heartening  coolness,  and  scattered  back. 
Again  Montcalm  sent  on  his  men,  and  again 
they  were  brushed  off';  and  then,  as  they 
broke,  the  Highlanders  sprang  out  “like 
cavalry,”  and  swung  down  on  them,  clay¬ 
more  in  hand.  The  fight  became  a  rout. 
The  French  were  hurled  off' the  field.  Mont¬ 
calm  received  his  mortal  wound  as  he  was 
retreating. 

Wolfe  had  been  shot  early  in  the  action. 
A  ball  struck  him  in  the  wrist,  then  another 
ball  buried  itself  in  his  body,  then  another. 

“  Support  me  that  my  brave  fellows  may 
not  see  me  fall.”  “They  ran.”  “Who 
run?”  “The  French.”  “  Thank  God  !  ” 

He  gave  a  few  orders,  and  then  said, 

“Now  God  he  praised!  I  will  die  in 
peace !  ” 

And  lie  died — the  hero  and  the  victor  of 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  this  world. 

In  the  well-known  picture  of  his  death 
there  is  a  group  of  officers.  One  of  them  is 
William  Stark  the  Ranger. 


RECENT  ATHLETICS. 

HE  retirement  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  George,  which 
has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced,  will  render 
the  past  season  a 
memorable  one  in 
athletic  history.  Dur¬ 
ing  its  continuance 
the  running  records 
were  changed  for  the 
better  no  less  than 
seventeen  times,  and 
of  these  changes  Mr. 
George  claimed 
twelve. 

His  career  has  been 
a  brilliant  one.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses  all  over  the 
kingdom,  he  stands  in  the  lists  as  holding  the 
half-mile  championship  in  1882  and  1884,  the 
mile  championship  in  1880, 1882,  and  1884,  the 
four  miles  championship  in  1880,  1882,  and 
1884,  and  the  ten  miles  championship  in  1882 
and  1884  ;  in  addition  to  which  he  now  holds 
the  record  at  all  distances  from  three -quarters 
of  a  mile  up  to  eleven  miles.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  three-quarter  record  of  3min. 
Sfsec.  Scored  at  Lillie  Bridge  in  1882,  and 
the  5min.  44sec.  for  the  mile  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  6min.  57fsec.  for  the  mile  and  a  half 
gained  during  the  same  year  at  Lillie  Bridge, 
all  these  records  were  made  in  1884,  and  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Birmingham  mile  in  4min. 
18|sec. ,  all  on  the  Stamford  Bridge  path — 
the  51  min.  20sec.  for  the  ten  miles,  and  the 
46min.  12sec.  for  the  nine  miles  on  April  7  ; 
the  8min.  8t;Sec.  for  the  mile  and  three-quar¬ 
ters,  and  9min.  17|sec.  for  the  two  miles  on 
April  26 ;  the  14min.  39sec.  for  the  three 
miles,  and  the  19min.  394sec.  for  the  four 
miles  on  May  17  ;  and  the  25min.  7-|sec., 
30min.  21-lsec.,  35min.  37see. ,  40mm.  57|sec., 
and  57min.  9fsee.  for  the  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  and  eleven  miles  respectively  on  July 
28.  It-  was  on  this  last  occasion  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  heat  the  Deerfoot.  performance, 
and  ran  11  miles  932  yards  within  the  hour,  a 
truly  remarkable  performance. 
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When  the  amateur  championships  began 
in  1866,  the  mile  time  was  4min.  39sec.,  and 
that  of  the  four  miles  21min.  41sec._,  so  that 
Mr.  George’s  performances  give  a  gain  on  the 
mile  of  20J  sec.,  and  on  the  four  miles  of 
41Jsec.  The  championship  performances  may 
not  be  the  best  we  have,  but  they  afford  a 
very  fair  basis  for  comparison.  Peril aps  a 
few  notes  on  the  holders  of  championship 
honours  in  these  later  days  may  not  Ire  un¬ 
welcome. 

The  hundred  yards,  then,  lias  been  run 
for  nineteen  times.  It  has  been  won  twice 
by  J.  M.  Cowie,  and  three  times  fell  to  the 
lamented  W.  P.  Phillips.  In  1S69  and  1871 
it  was  won ,  by  J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Oxford,  in 
1873  and  1875  by  J.  Potter,  of  Manchester. 
Of  the  single-year  men  we  have  Colmore, 
Ridley,  Tennant,  Baker,  Dawson,  Davies, 
M.  Shearman,  Macdougall,  Junker,  and 
Portal.  Of  these  none  have  done  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  “  evens,”  six  are  credited  with  the 
mystic  lO^sec.,  and  the  others  have  the  ten 
and  varying  fractions. 

The  time  for  the  quarter  mile  55sec.  re¬ 
quired  by  Ridley  in  1866  was  reduced  to 
49|sec.  by  Myers  at  Birmingham  in  1881,  and 
for  that  performa,nce  be  now  holds  the  record. 
Ridley  won  the  quarter  mile  twice,  Upcher 
won  it  three  times,  and  so  did  Elborough. 
Colbeck  won  it  twice,  once  in  50fsee.,  the 
best  time  till  that  of  Myers  ;  Cowie  lias  also 
won  it  twice,  last  year  in  the  same  time  as 
Colbeck’s  best.  The  other  quarter  mile 
champions  have  been  Philpot,  Templar,  J. 
Shearman,  Story,  M.  Shearman,  and  Ball, 
the  latter  credited  with  SOtsec.,  and  being 
Oie  best  among  the  Englishmen. 

The  record  for  the  half  mile  is  now  claimed 
by  Myers  with  lmin.  55|sec. ;  the  slowest 
championship  time  is  Frere’s  2min.  lOsec. 
The  first  champion  half-miler  was  P.  M. 
Thornton  with  2min.  5sec.,  the  last  is  George 
with  2min.  2-tsec.  George  has  Avon  it  twice, 
o  have  R.  V.  Smith,  Pelham,  Sandford,  and 
Elborough ;  the  other  winners  have  been  Col- 
beck,  Christie,  and  Templar — a  dead  beat — 
Wkately,  Bolton,  Holman,  S.  H.  Baker,  and 
Birkett. 

In  1869  Chinnery’s  mile  in  4min.  50sec. 
gave  him  the  championship ;  in  1884  George 
earned  it  off  in  4min.  ISfsec.  Walter  Slade 
Avon  the  mile  championship  five  times  suc¬ 
cessively  ;  Chinnery  won  it  three  times  ; 
George  has  won  it  three  times ;  Wise  won  it 
twice.  The  other  mile  Avinners  have  been 
LaAves,  Scott,  Benson,  Mason,  Hills,  and 
Snook. 

The  four  miles  championship  gives  us  a 
longer  list.  George  Avon  it  three  times,  Gibb 
Avon  it  three  times,  Chinnery  won  it  tAviee. 
It  Avas  first  won  by  Garnett  Avitli  21min. 
41sec. ;  the  Avorst  time  was  Kennedy’s  in  1867, 
22min.  13sec.  The  other  four  miles  cham¬ 
pions  have  been  Riches,  Scott,  Edgar,  Sofiier- 
A-ille,  Slade,  GoodAvin,  Warburton,  Nelian, 
and  Snook. 

The  ten  miles  championship  lias  a  shorter 
history.  It  was  first  run  in  1880,  and  then 
won  by  Mason  in  56min.  7sec. ;  the  next  year 
it  Avas  won  by  Dunning;  in  1882  and  1884  it 
Avas  won  by  George,  and  in  1883  by  Snook, 
who  in  that  year  carried  off  the  championship 
in  the  mile,  the  four  miles,  and  the  ten. 

We  have  gone  so  fully  into  these  running- 
times  that  Ave  may  as  well  complete  the  list. 
The  record  for  120  yards,  150  yards,  and  220 
yards  still  belongs  to  W.  P.  Phillips,  the 
first  being  llJsec.,  the  second  losec.,  and  the 
third  22|sec.  Myers  claims  the  130  yards, 
the  200  yards,  the  300  yards,  350  yards, 
400  yards,  500  yards,  600  yards,  700 
yards,  800  yards,  and  1,000  yards,  the  times 
being  13-1,  sec.,  20£sec.,  31|sec.,  36£sec., 
43  2  see.,  58sec.,  lmin.  1  If  sec.,  lmin.  Slsec., 
lmin.  444sec.,  and  2min.  13sec.  Then  fol- 
Ioavs  George,  Avith  the  fifteen  records  from 
three-quarters  to  eleven  miles  we  have  al¬ 
ready  given.  At  twelve  miles  Dunning  takes 
up  the  record  with  lh.  Grain.  33sec.,  and  he 
colds  it  all  the  Avay  np  to  twenty-five  miles, 
2h.  33min.  44sec.  Stenning  comes  in  at 


twenty-six  miles  Avith  2h.  56min.  8sec.,  and 
runs  on  to  thirty-two  in  3h.  39min.  33sec. 
Dunnino-  breaks  in  for  thirty -three  and  thirty- 
four  ;  Stenning  takes  tire  thirty-fiA'e  Avith 
4h.  8min.  5sec.  ;  then  Dunning  displaces  him 
till  forty  in  4h.  50min.  12secs.  ;  Stenning 
takes  forty-one  and  forty -tAATo ;  Dunning 
hreaks  in  again  up  to  forty-nine  ;  and  Eir- 
minger  retains  the  fifty  with  6h.  38min. 
41sec.  Records  above  fifty  miles  do  not  go 
for  much  ;  those  up  to  eighty-one  are  held  by 
Davis.  Sinclair  follows  up  to  ninety ;  and 
Saunders  (the  American)  completes  the  list 
up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  his  time  for 
which  Avas  22h.  47min.  23sec. 

There  are,  hoAvever,  other  champions 
worthy  of  notice  besides  the  runners.  There 
are  the  hurdle -racers,  the  high-jumpers,  the 
wide- jumpers,  the  pole-jumpers,  the  hammer- 
throwers,  and  the  A\Teight-putters. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Battle  Between  an  Eagle  and  a  Stag. 


A  Strathglass  correspondent  has  lately  de¬ 
scribed  a  singular  struggle  witnessed  on  the 
loAver  portion  of  Corrie-Mor  betAveen  a  large 
and  powerful  eagle  and  a  finely -antlered  stag. 
The  king  of  birds  was  AAratched  for  some  time 
as  he  hoArered  about  on  high  above  a  herd  of 
deer,  which  appeared  to  have  particular 
attractions  for  him.  He  sloAViy  and  majestic¬ 
ally  sailed  around  in  his  aerial  circles,  by 
degrees  getting  nearer  to  liis  coveted  quarry. 
At  last  reaching  striking  distance,  he  sud¬ 
denly  came  to  a  halt  in  mid-air,  and,  poising 
himself  on  outspread  wings,  he  seemed  for  a 
feAv  seconds  perfectly  motionless.  Then,  like 
a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  he  swooped  doAvn,  and 
in  an  instant  his  poAverful  talons  Avere  firmly 
fixed  in  the  hack  of  a  fine  large  stag.  The 
monarch  of  the  glen  plunged  about  in  the 
Avildest  possible  manner,  evidently  in  great 
terror  and  pain,  the  eagle  holding  on  grimly, 
belabouring  the  stag’s  sides  all  the  while  with 
heavy  Moavs  from  his  Avings,  and,  Avhen 
opportunity  offered,  making  desperate  darts 
Avith  his  beak  at  the  eyes  of  the  frightened 
deer.  By  this  time  the  poor  stag’s  broAvn 
sides  were  red  and  gory,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  his  frantic  efforts,  he  could  not  disengage 
himself  from  his  strong  and  cruel  fpe.  At 
last,  seeming  to  discover  that  his  antlers 
could  reach  his  savage  enemy,  he  commenced 


raking  fore  and  aft  with  them  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner  until  he  managed  to  send 
the  eagle  spraAvling  in  the  heather.  The  stag 
had  gallantly  freed  himself  ;  but  he  had  not 
hounded  far  Avhen  Ms  fierce  assailant,  re¬ 
covering  from  Ms  discomfiture,  was  again  on 
the  wing,  and  in  full  chase,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  doAvn  he  came  again,  and  firmly  fixed 
his  poAverful  claAvs  in  the  deer’s  haunches,  so 
far  back  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  antlers. 
Again  the  struggle  was  renewed,  the  eagle 
meauA\rhile  tearing  at  the  victim’s  flesh  with 
Ms  strong  bill,  and  burying  Ms  talons  still 
deeper  into  Ms  haunches.  The  poor  stag 
Avas  now  very  much  exhausted,  and  AAras  evi¬ 
dently  getting  the  worst  of  it,  as  he  could 
not  touch  the  eagle  Avith  his  antlers.  At  this 
juncture,  as  if  in  despair,  the  stag  com¬ 
menced  to  tumble  about,  throwing  himself 
on  the  ground  and  rolling  over  down  hill,  hut 
still  the  eagle  seemed  incapable  of  letting  go 
its  tenacious  grip.  The  stag  then  put  life 
head  down  between  his  fore-legs,  throwing 
himself  clean  over,  heels  over  head,  several 
times.  The  stag’s  efforts  were  at  last  suc¬ 
cessful,  and,  getting  clear  of  Ms  murderous 
enemy,  he  galloped  oil'.  The  eagle  Avas,  Iioav- 
ever,  speedily  up  again  and  in  full  chase ; 
hut  Ms  intended  victim  made  his  escape  sure 
by  rushing  full  speed  down  the  hill  into  the 
Glassbum  woods.  The  eagle,  rather  ruffled 
in  his  plumage,  and  no  doubt  much  ruffled 
in  his  temper,  soared  aloft  to  look  for  Ms 
dinner  elseAAdiere. 


Heroic  Self-sacrifice. 

The  name  of  Regulus  has  always  oeen 
honoured  as  the  type  of  highest  heroism  and 
noblest  self-sacnfice.  No  conduct  more 
lieroi;:  than  his  appears  in  the  story  of  old 
Rome,  or  in  all  classical  history.  Taken 
prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  Avas  sent  lo 
the  Roman  Senate  Avith  proposals  of  peace, 
being  made  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would 
return.  He  went,  and  instead  of  counselling- 
peace  he  advised  Ms  countrymen  to  refuse 
the  terms  which  he  brought.  He  knew  the 
consequences  to  Mmself,  and  although  en¬ 
treated  not  to  return  to  Carthage,  where 
death  by  torture  awaited  Mm,  he  had  respect 
to  Ms  oath  and  his  word  of  honour, 

Atqui  sciebat  quie  sihi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet. 

!  Horace,  in  one  of  the  finest  of  Ms  patriotic 
|  odes,  celebrates  this  deed  of  vera  virtiis,  the 
[  loftiest  example  in  Roman  annals  of  noble 
I  manhood  and  unselfish  heroism, 
j  The  conduct  of  General  Gordon  in  the  last 
days  of  the  siege  of  Khartoum  displays  a 
heroism  as  unselfish  and  virtue  as  pure  as 
that  of -Regulus.  Wonderful  as  Ms  story  is 
from  first  to  last,  tliis  act  of  Gordon  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  leave  the  beleaguered  toAvn  Avill  be 
remembered  as  the  noblest  deed  of  all. 
When  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Lord 
Wolseley  for  Ms  relief,  and  the  long  agony 
of  suspense  and  peril  seemed  about  to  end, 
he  sent  steamers,  Avith  some  hundreds  of  men, 
to  meet  the  English  troops  at  Metemneh. 
Why  did  he  not  Mmself  go  in  these  boats  ? 
The  main  object  of  the  expedition  Avas  to 
rescue  Gordon.  Here  Avas  the  way  open  for 
his  escape  from  imprisonment  or  death.  Why 
did  he  not  avail  himself  of  it  ?  He  had  taken 
no  oath  like  Regulus.  But  his  soldierly 
honour  and  Ms  Christian  duty  forbade  Mm 
to  leave  those  who  had  trusted  Mm,  although 
he  kneAv  not  who  around  him  Avere  friends  or 
traitors.  By  this  act  alone  he  has  Avon  un¬ 
dying  fame.  By  this  act  of  self-sacrifice  lie 
upheld  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  gave 
neAV  lustre  to  a  reputation  “  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman  fame.” 


Christ,  and  Christ  only,  has  revealed  that 
he  Avho  has  erred  may  he  restored,  and  made 
pure  and  clean  and  whole  again. — Robertson. 
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Joe. — The  series  of  articles  on  model  steam-engine 
building  was  in  the  third  volume.  All  the  volumes 
are  kept  reprinted. 

Templar.— It  is  not  a  question  of  “being  supposed 
to  agree"  at  all.  Refer  to  the  cricket  laws.  In  no 
good  match  has  a  substitute  ever  acted  as  wicket¬ 
keeper  or  bowler. 

Grosvenok.— You  can  hardly  expect  us  to  know  more 
about  the  journal  than  its  own  editor.  Take  his 
advice,  and  consult  the  indices,  which  is  confessedly 
a  laborious  task.  A  visit  to  the  office  would  enable 
you  to  overhaul  the  file  copy.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  have  put  you  on  the  right  track. 

T.  Baker.— Such  patent  processes  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  have  generally  a  very  brief  existence,  and  are 
valuable  only  as  amusements. 

Ripe.— Could  not  the  teacher  of  the  Science  Classes 
advise  you?  You  will  have  to  be  articled,  and  pay 
a  nominal  premium.  See  the  “  Architect,”  the 
“  Builder,”  the  “  Building  News,”  etc. 

G.  Dixon.— A  bowler  can  bowl  underhand,  or  over¬ 
hand,  or  round,  or  over  the  wicket,  just  as  he  likes. 

T  Y.— The  largest  single  advertisement  in  the  world 
is  said  to  be  the  annual  printing  of  the  list  of  delin¬ 
quent  taxpayers  in  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  special  enactment,  those  who  fail  to  pay 
their  taxes  in  that  county  have  to  have  “their 
names  in  alphabetical  order  published  in  the  public 
press,"  and  this  is  met  by  inserting  them  once  as  an 
advertisement  in  the  “Chicago  Tribune.”  The  list 
extends  to  six  hundred  and  sixteen  columns,  and 
costs  over  three  thousand  pounds  ! 

C.  E.  L. — The  “  council  of  the  earthquake  ”  was  the 
tribunal  presided  over  by  Courtenay,  Bishop  of 
Loudon,  before  which  Wycliffe  was  tried. 

Jolly  Boat. — 1.  The  dock  companies  charge  three 
guineas  per  year  for  yachts  under  twenty-five  tons. 
The  “weekly  rates"  for  short  periods  are  three¬ 
pence  per  ton  for  docking  and  undocking,  and  one 
penny  per  ton  per  week  rent,  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  ten  shillings.  The  yearly  rates  have  to  be 
paid  in  advance.  2.  You  can  estimate  the  cost  of  an 
eight-oar  at  sixty  pounds  ;  four  oars  cost  about 
thirty-fire  pounds,  pairs  twenty-two  pounds,  skiffs 
fifteen  pounds.  A  properly-fitted  pair-oared  gig 
would  cost  three-and-twenty  pounds  or  thereabouts. 

tl  C.  C.— The  Canadian  Pacific  route  is  the  shortest. 
The  termini  are  at  Montreal  and  Port  Moody,  and 
the  length  of  the  main  line  is  2,898  miles.  From 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  3.331  miles ;  from 
Liverpool  to  Montreal  is  3. 013  miles  ;  to  New  York 
it  is  3,431  miles  ;  to  Port  Moody  5,941  miles  ;  to  San 
Francisco  6,762  miles.  By  the  Canadian  Pacific 
route  the  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Yokohama  is 
10.977  miles;  by  the  San  Francisco  route  it  is  11,990 
miles. 

Bloomer. — 1.  Mignonette  is  a  poetical  name,  for  Mig- 
non  is  “darling,"  and  Mignonette  “  little  darling;” 
the  other,  zinnia,  is  derived  from  Zinn,  a  botanist 
who  died  in  1758.  2.  Organette,  orchestrone,  etc., 
etc.,  are  different  names  for  the  same  sort  of  instru¬ 
ment.  They  are  worked  on  the  perforated  paper 
principle,  described  in  our  article  on  the  “  Boy’s 

'  Own  Penny  Whistle  "  in  last  volume.  3.  For  a  brief 
“history  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  what  happens  to 
it,”  see  the  “Bijou  Calculator,"  published  by 
F.  Warne  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

<  rner  Man.— 1.  Mix  burnt  cork  with  beer.  That 

,  w.ill  make  it  stick  on  and  wash  off  easily.  ,2.  A 
“  corner  ”  is  a  clique  speculating  in  some  particular 
stock  or  commodity,  and  whose  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  embarrassment 
thereby  occasioned  to  everybody  else. 

T.  Owen. — The  Government  Annuity  tables  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  sixpenny  official  Postal  Guide,  obtain¬ 
able  from  any  post-office. 

W.  B.  C  — Then  buy  an  index,  price  three-halfpence 
post  free  to  your  address,  from  Mr.  Tarn,  56,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  and  look  it  out  for  yourself. 


Asparagus  (Cairo). —Perhaps  if  you  were  to  begin 
with  your  own  country  first,  and  learn  its  history 
thoroughly,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan.  As  regards 
the  “good  history  book  containing  in  detail  the 
history  of  all  the  nations,"  perhaps  as  soon  as  you 
have  found  it,  and  read  it  through ,  you  will  let  us 
know. 

Anxious.— You  will  find  a  paper  on  balloon  gores  in 
the  third  volume. 

T.  Cummings  (Roorkee).— You  can  enter  the  Literary 
Competitions  whenever  you  please,  and  take  your 
chance  with  the  other  readers,  but  your  composi¬ 
tions  are  no  use  to  us.  You  will  stand  very  little 
chance  in  the  competitions  unless  you  improve  your 
spelling. 

Puppy.— The  stamp  is  Belgian.  Surely  you  could 
recognise  the  “  Lion  of  Brabant  ”  1 

An  Old  Subscriber  (Co.  Down).— “How  to  Make  a 
Pantograph  ”  for  enlarging  maps  and  drawings  was 
in  the  September  part  for  1883. 

Grenadier.— You  will  find  a  coloured  plate  of  the 
uniforms  of  the  British  army  in  the  second  volume 
—July  part,  1880. 

Luiar.  —  “Calm”  and  “Storm”  were  in  No.  128,  in 
the  July  part,  1881— the  one  in  which  were  the 
Volunteer  uniforms. 

Merno.— ••  Astore”  or  “asthore”  means  “darling,” 
and  A  E  I  “for  ever." 

P.  Hazktton. — The  fact  of  the  bails  being  off  makes 
no  difference.  If  the  man  had  not  got  into  his 
ground  before  the  stumps  were  struck  by  the  ball, 
he  was  out.  Read  the  cricket  laws,  or  refer  to  Dr. 
Grace’s  commentary  on  them  in  the  second  volume. 

Jacques  the  Enquirer.— The  boots  squeak  because 
the  leather  inside  is  too  dry.  To  prevent  them 
squeaking,  stand  them  in  a  plate  in  which  you  have 
poured  a  little  castor-oil,  and  leave  there  for  a  night. 
In  the  morning  the  thirsty  soles  will  have  drunk  the 
draught  and  subsided  into  silence. 

W.  Smith. — 1.  It  never  pays  to  buy  tools  to  make 
one  special  thing.  You  should  buy  them  to  be  of 
use  for  other  purposes  as  well  ;  and  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  get  a  set  suited  for  ordinary  carpenter¬ 
ing  repairs,  adding  a  few  gouges  and  bradawls  for 
model-making.  A  few  good  tools  are  better  than 
many  bad  ones  ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  get  the  tools 
first,  and  make  the  box  for  them,  than  to  buy  a  box 
ready  fitted,  as  in  the  majority  of  instances  half  the 
tools  given  in  the  box  are  useless.  For  model- 
yacht  making  you  would  find  the  following  list  a 
very  full  oue — Chisels :  inch  and  a  half,  inch  and  a 
quarter,  and  half  inch  ;  gouges  ;  inch  and  a  half, 
inch  and  a  quarter,  and  half  inch  ;  saws  :  hand-saw, 
tenon,  small  sweep,  and  keyhole  ;  planes  :  jack,  try¬ 
ing,  and  smoothing ;  spokeshave  ;  screwdrivers  ; 
three-eighths  and  eighth  ;  hammers :  a  light  one  and 
a  miniature  one ;  rasps :  a  rough-wood  and  a  finer 
one  ;  files;  a  half-round  and  a  quarter-inch  round; 
bradawls  ;  half  a  dozen,  from  an  eighth  to  a  needle  ; 
set  squares  :  pincers;  small  flat  plieis,  round  pliers, 
and  nippers  ;  brace  and  bits  ;  and  of  course  a  bench. 
A  list  enough  to  frighten  you  !  And  to  it  you 
should  add  a  pair  of  tinman’s  shears  and  a  six- 
pound  ladle.  2.  No. 

F.  Hooton. — The  man  who  was  caught  was  out ;  the 
man  who  was  stumped  was  not  out,  for  the  ball  had 
ceased  to  he  in  play.  As  soon  as  a  man  is  out  the 
ball  is  dead  ;  and  hence  it  is  impossible  fer  two 
wickets  to  fall  without  a  ball  being  bowled  between 
whiles. 

Silfax.— 1.  Apply  for  list  of  the  practical  books  pub¬ 
lished  at  170,  Strand  by  I,.  U.  Gill.  2.  There  is  no 
special  popular  book  on  owls.  3.  The  cheapest  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire” 
is  that  published  by  F.  Warne  and  Co.,  Bedford 
Street,  Strand.  It  costs  eight  shillings,  is  in  four 
volumes,  and  has  a  very  full  index.  It  forms  one 
of  the  Chandos  Library  series. 

T.  B.  A. — Without  exception  all  the  Bayern  stamps  are 
Bavarian,  and  none  are  local. 


E.  G.  L. — “The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin”  is  by  Robert 
Browning.  “The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  is  by  Long¬ 
fellow.  You  will  find  them  in  any  collected  edition 
of  their  works. 

W.  Fuller. — Apply  for  forms  and  all  information  to 
the  Commissioner,  Metropolitan  Police  Office,  Great 
Scotland  Yard,  SAY. 

G.  A.  A.— 1.  On  the  bathing-pond  at  Victoria  Park. 
2.  If  you  mean  a  square-header,  have  a  hook  on  the 
boom  aud  fix  it  into  an  eye  on  the  topmast ;  if  a 
jib-header,  have  a  hook  at  the  top  and  hook  it  up  in 
the  same  way.  In  each  case  hook  on  to  a  ring  or 
loop  in  the  gaff  end,  and  bring  the  sheet  down  the 
side  of  the  mast  to  tighten  by  cleat  or  eucliary. 
Halliards  are  unnecessary.  Strong  pins  will  do  for 
your  hooks  and  eyes.  Bend  them  up  with  a  pair  of 
round-nosed  pliers,  which  will  cost  you  ninepence. 

Tota.— Give  the  bust  a  coat  of  thin  size.  Then  give  it 
a  coat  of  gold-size.  Then  dust  it  over  with  bronze. 
Then  varnish  it  with  the  best  copal. 

F.  H.— The  value  of  all  curiosities  is  simply  what  you 
can  get  for  them,  and  you  only  hear  of  extraordinary 
prices  owing  to  ordinary  ones  being  not  thought 
worthy  of  mention.  It  is  with  Mulready  envelopes 
as  with  everything  else— you  may  get  them  for  a 
guinea,  or  for  a  shilling,  or  for  nothing. 

A.  C.  I.  —  A  very  simple  hard  stopping  for  wood  is 
made  by  working  up  together  wliitelead  and 
whiting. 

Liber.  —  I.  You  will  find  articles  on  Bookbinding, 
with  lists  of  the  necessary  tools,  in  the  second 
volume  of  “Amateur  Work,”  published  by  Ward, 
Lock,  aud  Co.  2.  A  handy  case  for  periodicals  is 
made  by  taking  a  piece  of  thin  wood,  such  as  the 
lid  of  a  cigar-box,  and  cutting  it  to  the  size  of  the 
page,  and  then  fixing  on  to  it  with  hinges  a  strip 
the  width  of  the  back  of  the  volume  when  complete. 
The  numbers  of  the  magazines  are  slipped  into 
indiarubber  rings  which  are  passed  over  the  wooden 
back.  You  can  buy  an  ordinary  clip  bill-file  the 
size  you  want  from  most  office  stationers. 

Dead  Polish.— Dissolve  a  pound  of  beeswax  and  two 
ounces  of  resin  in  turpentine,  and  add  to  it  half  an 
ounce  of  benzoin  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  methy¬ 
lated  spirits.  The  mixture  will  not  be  very  good, 
but  shake  the  bottle  before  you  apply  it  to  the 
wood. 

C.  B.  B.  P.— 1.  Carriage  panels  are  so  perfectly  painted 
owing  to  so  many  coats  being  used  and  sandpapered 
off  before  the  final  varnish.  2.  Montreal  is  really  a 
French  word,  and  the  modification  of  the  French 
pronunciation  gives  it  the  sound  you  think 
erroneous. 

A.  SCUDAMORE.  —  Praxinoseopes  or  zoetropes  are  on 
sale  at  Perry's,  on  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  at  almost 
every  optician’s  and  first-class  toyshops.  Try  the 
Lowther  Arcade.' 

S.  H.  W.— For  the  best  book  on  Canadian  farming 
apply  for  information  to  the  Emigration  Offices  for 
Canada. 

An  Irishman.— 1.  The  dimensions  you  give,  twenty- 
four  inches  long  by  six  beam  and  seven  depth,  should 
give  you  a  serviceable  boat  if  in  the  seven  inches 
you  count  the  keel.  2.  Such  guinea  cameras  are 
advertised,  but  we  cannot  speak  practically  as  to 
their  merits.  3.  Y^ou  can  get  a  set  of  soldering  tools 
on  a  card  for  one  shilling. 

R.  A.  T. —  The  article,  on  “How  to  Make  a  Para¬ 
graph  ”  was  on  page  751  in  the  fifth  volume.  Y"ou 
will  find  it  in  the  September  part  for  1883. 

D.  McLaren.— Try  Mr.  Pycroft’s  “  Cricket  Field,” 
obtainable  from  all  cricket  outfitters.  The  most 
practical  treatise  was  that  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  in 
our  second  volume. 

COCK  Robin.— The  tops  of  trees  are  often  dw'arfed  by 
the  prevailing  wind.  The  trees  grow  healthily 
where  sheltered,  and  as  soon  as  they  rise  above  the 
shelter,  are  nipped  off  as  if  some  one  had  been  lop¬ 
ping  them.  This  may  account  for  the  appearance 
you  mention. 

A.  M.—  See  any  biographical  dictionary  or  encyclo- 
pa'dia,  and  make  a  note  of  the  authorities  given  at 
the  foot  of  the  article.  Chesterfield’s  Life  and 
Letters  have  been  frequently  published. 

Jumbo.— To  raise  the  bow  of  a  boat  shift  her  weights 
farther  aft.  For  steam  whistles  apply  to  some 
model  maker,  such  as  Bateman  or  the  Model  Dock¬ 
yards. 

Arthur,  J.  S.— The  plans  of  particular  engines  are 
not  printed  for  special  sale,  but  you  can  occasion¬ 
ally  meet  with  them  in  such  papers  as  the  “  En. 
gineer,"  “  Engineering,”  etc.,  or  in  treatises  on  the 
steam-engine. 

H.  J.  8.— 1.  Sulphuric  acid  is  oil  of  vitriol,  and  it  is 
chiefly  made  out  of  iron  pyrites.  2.  You  mean 
stalemate,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  frequently 
given.  3  The  Orient  Line  to  Australia  is  well 
known.  For  terms  apply  to  Anderson,  Anderson, 
and  Co.  Average  passage,  second-class,  will  cost 
you  about  fifty  pounds.  4.  You  will  find  it  best  to 
learn  a  trade  whether  you  stay  at  home  or  go 
abroad. 

A  Would-be  Bicyclist.  —  You  will  find  practice- 
grounds  and  schools  advertised  in  all  the  cycling 
papers  ;  or  any  of  the  makers  will  give  you  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  one  in  your  neighbourhood.  You  can 
also  get  a  list  from  Goy,  Leadenhall  Street. 
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IVAN  DOBROFF:  A  RUSSIAN  STORY. 


By  Professor  J.  F.  Hodgetts, 

Late  Examiner  in  the  University  of  Moscow ,  Professor  in  the  Russian  Imperial  College  of  Practical  Science. 

Author  of  “  Harold ,  the  Roy  Earl,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AT  MOSCOW. 


At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing 
the  present  elegant  church  in  the 
Tschernestcheffskie  Peryoulok  was  not 


built.  The  worship  of  the  English  in¬ 
habitants  of  Moscow  was  carried  on  in  a 
curious  structure  not  originally  intended 


for  any  such  solemn  purpose.  It  was  n 
long,  low,  rambling  place,  in  a  yard 
through  which  the  church  was  entered 


Very  grave  charges. 


The  Soy’$  Owi\  Paper. 


The  house  was  divided  by  the  entrance 
hall  or  lobby,  which  was  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
private  accommodation  of  the  chaplain 
and  the  other  formed  the  church.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  large  oblong  room,  with 
an  excellent  organ  at  one  end  and  the 
altar  at  the  other.  The  seats  were 
arranged  to  create  a  most  church-like 
effect,  and  the  Law  and  the  Belief 
being  in  English,  sent  a  happy  thrill 
through  the  heart  of  Edward  Tenterton 
on  the  first  occasion  of  his  presenting 
himself  at  public  worship  one  fine 
Sunday  late  in  October. .  After  church 
he  stopped  to  see  the  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Theophilus  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  had 
letters  of  introduction  from  home. 

How  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Hamilton 
was  a  short,  stout,  fair  man,  with  a 
square-cut  auburn  beard,  and  of  what  is 
called  Low  Church  tendencies,  while 
most  of  the  congregation  were  excep¬ 
tionally  High.  But  he  conducted  the 
service  well  and  with  affecting  solemnity, 
so  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  all 
sections  alike.  Eor  he  had  the  gift  of 
causing  in  his  hearers  a  forgetfulness  of 
petty  divisions  and  filling  them  with  a 
spirit  of  deep  and  broad  Christian  feel¬ 
ing  that  was  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  place. 

A  thoroughly  good  fellow  was  Mr. 
Hamilton,  ever  ready  to  assist  those  who 
asked  him  for  aid,  kind  alike  to  work¬ 
ing  man,  clerk,  or  rich  factory  proprietor, 
and  always  full  of  sympathy  with  his 
flock.  He  took  the  letter  from  Tenter- 
ton’s  hand,  and  looking  at  the  envelope, 
saw  the  name  “  Green  ’  in  the  left-hand 
corner,  while  at  the  top  of  the  missive 
was  written,  “Favoured  by  Mr.  Edward 
Tenterton.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  exclaimed  the  chaplain,  heart¬ 
ily,  “  this  is  from  Green  of  Brasenose ; 
and  you  are  Mr.  Tenterton.  Pray  walk 
into  the  dining-room  there.  I  have  been 
expecting  you  ever  so  long.  Better  late 
than  never.  J ust  walk  into  my  den,  will 
you  1  I’ll  come  presently,  but  you  see  I 
have  so  many  to  see  on  Sundays.  You 
don’t  mind,  do  you  ?  ” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Tenterton,  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  heartiness  of  his  recep¬ 
tion.  “  But  you  are  so  much  in  request 
to-day.  May  I  call  in  the  week  1  ” 

“Of  course  you  may,  but  just  go  into 
the  study  there  through  the  dining-room. 
I  won’t  be  longer  than  I  can  help.” 

Tenterton  entered  the  sanctum  of  his 
new  friend,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
happy  contemplation  of  English  books, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  welcome  to 
the  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land.  He 
never  noticed  the  flight  of  time,  and 
though  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  detained 
fully  half  an  hour,  it  seemed  hardly  five 
minutes  to  Tenterton. 

At  length  the  cheery  tones  of  his  new 
friend  broke  in  upon  him  with  the  ques¬ 
tion, 

“  Bookworm  are  you  ?  That’s  all  right. 
Nothing  very  particular  here,  though. 
About  your  matter,  how  is  your  time 
disposed  of  ?  Are  you  free  in  the  even¬ 
ings  1  Oh,  here  comes  my  wife.  .Alice, 
let  me  introduce  Mr.  Tenterton  ;  friend  of 
Green’s,  you  know.”  ; 

“  Delighted  to  see  you  in  Moscow,  Mr. 
Tenterton.  I  am  sure  any  friend  of  Mr. 
Green’s  should  be  welcome  here,  shouldn’t 
he?” 

“Of  course ;  and  now  when  can  we 
have  a  talk  I  ” 


“  Whenever  you  please  to  allow  me  to 
come.” 

“  Will  you  stay  and  take  us  as  we  are 
to-day  1  On  Sunday  we  have  cold  meat 
and  dine  early,  but  if  you  have  no  better 
engagement,  stop  now,”  said  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  very  heartily. 

“You  see,  I  am  staying  at  the  Kremlin 
with  Count  Schaafstadt,  and  he  rather 
expects  me  back  after  church.” 

“  Well,  then,  come  and  dine  with  us  on 
Wednesday.  We  shall  have  two  friends 
from  Petersburg  who  will  be  pleased  to 
meet  you.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on  Wednesday 
I  cannot  leave  my  pupils,  who  have 
specially  invited  me  to  go  out  with  them  ; 
and,  moreover,  I  should  like  to  have 
some  private  conversation  with  you  on  a 
matter  of  conscience,  which  is  very  much 
on  my  mind.” 

“  Then  come  and  dine  with  me  alone  on 
Tuesday.  I  shall  be  quite  alone,  as  Mrs. 
Hamilton  is  going  out.  There,  Alice, 
there  is  Mrs.  Muggleton  again  !  I  am 
afraid  I  must  leave  you,  Mr.  Tenterton, 
but  we  shall  have  a  regular  long  chat  on 
Tuesday.  Everything  is  early  in  this 
country,  so  we  dine  at  six.  Good-bye 
till  then.” 

Pleased  with  his  reception,  Tenterton 
went  home  to  the  Kremlin.  The  Schaaf- 
stadts  had  onty  just  come  to  town.  The 
tAvo  younger  boys  were  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
the  elder  had  been  entered  as  a  student 
of  the  University  of  Moscow.  He  never 
attended  lecture,  but  studied  his  subjects 
at  home  by  the  aid  of  a  crack  student 
chosen  by  the  professor  as  his  assistant. 
Besides  which  powerful  help  on  the  road 
to  learning,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  buy¬ 
ing  from  the  poorer  students  their  re¬ 
ports  of  the  lectures  and  studying  them 
with  the  assistance  of  this  young  man, 
Avho  was  thoroughly  able  to  instruct  him 
and  pull  him  through. 

Thus  Tenterton  Avas  losing  his  pupils, 
though  he  still  continued  to  read  with 
the  younger  countess,  who  AVas  pleased 
with  the  knowledge  Tenterton  had  gained 
of  the  literature  he  taught.  It  was 
arranged  that  he  should  remain  during 
the  winter  at  the  Kremlin,  although 
another  person  Avas  engaged  to  assist  the 
younger  boys  in  their  studies. 

The  count  had  watched  Tenterton 
closely,  and  having  formed  a  very  high 
idea  of  his  moral  worth,  Avishecl  to  retain 
him  in  his  family  as  a  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  for  his  sons.  At  the  same  time, 
knoAving  the  usual  effects  of  idleness,  he 
wished  him  to  be  fully  employed. 

The  police-master  was  a  frequent 
guest.  He  had  taken  a  strong  liking  to 
EdAvard,  whom  he  often  invited  to  his 
oavii  house,  where  our  young  compatriot 
found  a  very  kind  friend  in  Madame 
Kakaroff,  Avho  spoke  English  (like  most 
Russian  ladies  of  distinction)  perfectly. 
Tenterton  was  flattered  Avith  the  atten¬ 
tions  shoAvm  him,  and  especially  by  the 
interest  shown  in  his  adventures  at  Bero- 
zovo,  to  Avhich  Kakaroff  constantly  con¬ 
trived  to  lead  their  conversation,  although 
he  must  have  seen  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  which  prevented  Edward  from 
being  quite  at  his  ease  when  speaking  of 
the  Abrazoff  family. 

Being  noAv  settled,  for  a  time  at  least, 
in  Moscow,  Tenterton  had  thought  it  a 
good  plan  to  gain  money  by  giving  les¬ 
sons,  and  he  asked  Kakaroff  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  should  he  hear  of  any  persons 
wanting  to  study  English.  Upon  this 
Kakaroff  Avrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smirnoff 


strongly  recommending  him  to  place 
Ivan  Dobroff  quite  under  the  guidance 
of  Tenterton.  When  he  proposed  it  to 
Edward  he  noticed  that  he  became  much 
agitated,  and  for  a  moment  quite  para¬ 
lysed  as  it  Avere. 

“  Do  you  feel  ill,  Mr.  Tenterton  1  ”  lie 
asked.  “  Pray  let  me  offer  you  some¬ 
thing.” 

“  Oh,  no,  thank  you  ;  it  Avill  pass  aavay 
in  the  open  air.  I  have  not  become  quite 
accustomed  to  your  mode  of  life  in 
Russia,  and  .must  get  acclimatised.” 

“  As  you  like ;  but  I  think  you  had 
better  remain.” 

However,  Tenterton  escaped,  saying 
that  he  had  an  engagement  that  evening 
to  dine  Avith  the  English  chaplain,  and 
should  barely  have  time  to  go  home  and 
dress. 

Kakaroff  Avalked  up  and  doAvn  the  red 
draAving-room  after  Tenterton  had  left. 
At  last  he  said  to  his  wife,  Avho  Avas 
touching  up  a  pretty  sketch  which  she 
had  made  in  the  country,  “  Anna,  the 
plot  thickens,  and  the  ‘  Dobroff  mystery 5 
is  becoming  still  more  serious.  My  im¬ 
pression  is  that  Tenterton  knoAvs  all 
about  it,  hence  the  evident  coolness  of 
the  Abrazoffs  to  him,  which  is  not  other- 
Avise  to  be  accounted  for.  Paul  stands 
by  him  all  through,  hoAvever.  He  is  a 
noble  felloAv  is  Paul  !  Have  you  heard 
anything  about  him  from  Olga  Schaaf¬ 
stadt  or  the  countess  1  ” 

“  Not  a  word  ;  but  the  Princess  Tcher- 
bolinski  told  me  that  she  was  sure  Ten 
teuton  has  something  on  his  mind,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  made  to  confess. 
Marie  Tcherbolinski  says  he  is  an 
English  Nihilist.” 

“  And  Avhat  does  Anna  Kakaroff'  think 
of  him  '?  ”  asked  her  husband. 

“  I  think  he  is  '  a  simple,  straight 
fonvard  Englishman,  Avho,  Avhen  any¬ 
thing  happens  out  of  the  usual  course, 
instead  of  shaking  it  off  with  an  effort, 
frets  about  it  and  worries  himself  OA’er  it 
until  he  half  kills  those  about  him,  and 
Avears  himself  out  body  and  soul.” 

“  What  has  he  got  on  his  mind  1  ” 

“  PIoav  can  I  tell  1  But  I  fancy  it  is 
something  that  has  happened  in  Russia, 
and  not  in  England.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  ” 

“  The  singular  circumstance  that  when 
he  is  most  depressed  and  sad  the  very 
Avord  ‘England’  brightens  him  up— j 
changes  him  completely,  and  seems  to 
start  a  set  of  ideas  so  at  variance  with 
the  cause  of  His  sorroAv  that  he  forgets 
it  entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be 
in  the  very  height  of  a  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  1  garden  party  at  home,’  and’ 
somebody  refers  to  BerozoAm,  Ozoonovo, 
or  to  the  ^brazoffs,  he  is  changed  in  a 
moment  ;  -a  cloud  comes  over  him,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  chase  it  aAvay.” 

“.You  ought  to  be  the  chef  of  the  police, 
and  Lyour  very  humble  assistant.  And 
you  really  have  Avorked  out  this  problem 
.alone  1  ”  and  Kakaroff  rose  from  his  chair, 
and,  taking  his  Avife’s  hand,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips. 

“Iam  glad  you  approve  of  my  little 
effort  in  your  service.  But  iioav  I  Avant 
to  knoAv  Avliy  I  have  seen  so  little  of 
Anniesie  lately.  Is  she  ailing  %  ” 

“  The  fact  of  her  being  a  prisoner  has 
somehoAv  dawned  on  her,  and  she  seems 
to  resent  it.  We  have  been  as  kind  as 
possible  in  the  matter,  but  she  discovered 
the  truth  by  trying  to  leaA’e  the  house 
alone,  Avhich  she  found  impossible.  I 
have  tried,,  but  in  vain,  to  convince  her 
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that  I  have  acted  as  her  friend  in  the 
matter.  She  takes  it  very  much  to  heart 
— more  than  I  should  have  expected  from 
a  person  of  her  strong  sound  sense.” 

“  Have  you  any  news  regarding  her 
trial  1  ” 

“  It  is  to  be  with  closed  doors  ;  no  re¬ 
porters  present.” 

“I  am  greatly  interested  in  her.  You 
must  save  her.  If  anything  happened 
to  her  it  would  almost  kill  little  Ivan.  I 
hope  you  will  save  her.” 

“  Unfortunately  I  shall  have  no  chance, 
for  if  I  let  her  escape  she  would  be  re¬ 
taken  hi  a  very  short  time.  My  fellows 
have  not  the  scruples  that  the  English 
have  ;  they  would  arrest  some  dozen  of 
people,  and  get  two  or  three  executed, 
before  they  got  her,  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  be  on  the  right  side.  I  promise  you 
to  us*e  all  my  influence  in  her  behalf, 
hut  I  must  be  careful  for  my  own  sake.” 

“  Of  course,  you  must  not  expose  your¬ 
self  to  needless  danger  ;  you  have  already 
run  very  serious  risks  in  bringing  the 
matter  so  far.” 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  third  person,  and 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

Passing  through  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace  of  the  police-master,  Tenterton 
drove  “  home  ”  to  the  Kremlin,  where  the 
operation  of  dressing  for  dinner  with  the 
chaplain  was  soon  performed. 

On  arriving  at  the  English  church 
Tenterton  asked  Mr.  Hamilton  to  allow 
him  half  an  hour’s  private  chat  before 
dinner. 

“My  dear  sir,”  replied  the  chaplain, 
“  after  dinner  as  much  time  as  you  like. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  is  going  to  an  evening 
party  at  Government  House,  and  I  told 
her  it  was  the  very  thing,  as  you  and  I 
wanted  a  little  private  chat.” 

Dinner  over,  the  chaplain  was  the  first 
to  commence. 

“  By-the-by,  Mr.  Tenterton,”  he  said, 
with  a  kindness  of  manner  quite  peculiar 
to  a  certain  class  of  English  clergymen, 
“  you  mentioned  your  wish  to  consult  me 
on  some  very  important  and  at  the  same 
time  private  question  ;  I  am  now  quite 
at  your  service,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
know  in  what  manner  I  can  be  of  use.” 

“  Mr.  Green  will  have  informed  you  of 
my  poor  father’s  heavy  loss  and  my  wish 
to  assist  my  mother  and  sisters  by  accept¬ 
ing  a  situation  as  house  tutor  in  Russia. 
My  first  engagement  was  a  singularly 
unfortunate  one.  Fire  broke  out  on  the 
very  first  day  of  my  arrival,  and  I  got 
hurt  in  the  bustle  that  ensued.  The 
AbrazofFs,  with  whom  I  served,  were  most 
kind  and  considerate  to  me,  wishing  to 


I  pay  me  very  highly  in  consequence  of 
|  my  accident.  They  engaged  a  medical 
1  man  to  attend  on  me,  who  gave  up  his 
practice  at  Riazan  for  that  purpose. 
The  ladies  of  the  family  returned  to 
Moscow  with  me,  and  a  railway  accident 
occurred,  and  now  they  seem  vexed  with 
me  for  accepting  the  invitation  of  Count 
Schaafstadt  to  go  at  once  to  the  Kremlin, 
nor  have  they  seemed  to  forget  it.” 

“  Of  course  they  paid  you  your  fees 
and  all  that.  The  Russians  are  very  par¬ 
ticular  in  their  payments  to  tutors  and 
governesses,  although  they  are  not 
always  so  punctual  with  tradespeople.” 

“Hot  only  have  they  paid  me  well, 
but  they  wanted  to  pay  me  extravagantly, 
as  I  have  already  told  you.” 

“  Quite  like  the  Russians  also.  Well  ?” 

“  I  could  not  take  more  money  from 
them  than  I  thought  I  had  honestly 
earned.  Hot  that  I  am  too  proud  to 
accept  special  pay  for  special  service, 
but  I  cannot  accept  gifts  from  people 
whom  I  cannot  esteem.” 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  them  1 
How  have  they  forfeited  your  esteem  ?  ” 

“  That  is  the  very  business  upon  which 
I  have  asked  you  kindly  to  advise  me. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  believe 
these  people  are  wrongfully  in  possession 
of  their  estates  ;•  and  more  than  that, 
they  are  wilfully  and  knowingly  keeping 
the  just  claimant  out  of  the  enjoyment 
of  his  own.” 

‘■'These  are  very  grave  charges,  Mr. 
Tenterton.  I  hope  and  trust  that  they 
are  mere  suspicions  ! 

“  That  is  a  point  of  conscience  on  which 
I  want  to  consult  you.  My  own  know¬ 
ledge  of  Russian  is  very  slight,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  lead  me  very  early  to  suspect 
that  there  had  been  unfair  play  from  a 
conversation  I  overheard  between  the 
intendant  and  Mr.  Abrazoff.  These  sus¬ 
picions  have  been  confirmed  by  reading 
certain  papers  which  somehow  or  other 
got  mixed  up  with  mine,  I  suppose  at 
Berozovo.  I  read  them  as  exercises  in 
Russian  at  first  here  in  Moscow.  I  was 
very  much  puzzled  to  account  for  their 
being  in  my  possession,  and  I  want  your 
advice  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  never 
put  them  into  my  portmanteau.  In  fact 
I  did  not  notice  them  until  I  became,  so 
to  speak,  at  home  at  the  Schaafstadts’ ; 
and,  as  I  said,  I  have  been  spelling  them 
out,  thinking  them  waste  paper  which 
had  somehow  got  mixed  up  with  my 
tilings.  My  first  inqiulse  on  finding  out 
their  true  nature  was  to  send  them  back 
to  Mr.  Abrazoff,  concerning  him  as  they 
do,  and  not  me.  Besides,  on  no  con¬ 
struction  could  I  have  the  least  right  to 


retain  them.  But  then  came  the  thought 
that  in  doing  this  I  should  become  a 
party  to  a  most  unprincipled  piece  of 
knavery.  To  retain  them  was  impossible, 
to  give  them  back  seemed  equally  so.  I 
therefore  come  to  you  with  the  urgent 
request  that  you  will  kindly  advise  me 
in  the  serious  difficulty.” 

“  Are  the  papers  here  ?  Did  you  bring 
them  with  you  1  ” 

“No,  I  wanted  to  see  you  first  to  ask 
your  permission  to  show  them  to  you.  I 
can  assure  you  I  am  greatly  perplexed 
to  know  what  course  to  take.” 

“  It  is  very  strange  !  I  can’t  imagine 
how  papers  could  get  into  your  trunk 
without  your  knowing  it.  That  you 
should  be  puzzled  what  to  do  with  them 
is  natural  enough.  That  is  the  only 
difficult  point  to  my  mind.” 

“  My  dear  sir,  I  hope  you  don’t  think 
me  capable  of — ” 

“  No,  no.  I  don’t  think  you  capable  of 
anything  dishonourable,  but  if  we  should 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  act  in  the 
matter  and  put  it  into  professional  hands 
that  will  be  a  very  difficult  question  with 
a  Russian  judge.  It  might  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  satisfy  his  legal  mind  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  am  glad  you  came  to  me  first. 
Have  you  said  anything  about  it  to 
Count  Schaafstadt  or  to  the  police-mas¬ 
ter  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  word  to  a  living  soul  but  you.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Now,  I  must  tell 
you  what  we  have  to  do.  I  have  a  friend 
who  is,  I  believe,  despite  the  old  proverb, 
an  honest  lawyer.  We  must  consult  him, 
and  as  there  is  no  time  like  the  present, 
especially  for  such  pressing  business  as 
this,  I  propose  that  we  go  at  once  to  this 
gentleman.  He  is  a  German,  but  he 
speaks  English  like  one  of  us.  We  can 
return  here  later  on.  Or  stay,  I  will 
send  a  man  to  ask  whether  we  can  be 
received  or  not  ;  in  the  meantime  we 
can  chat  over  matters.” 

The  chaplain  sent  off  a  servant  with 
directions  to  see  Adolf  Brandt,  who  for¬ 
tunately  lived  close  by.  He  wrote  a  few 
lines  on  a  card  in  English,  requesting  him 
to  say  by  bearer  whether  he  could  receive 
him  and  a  young  friend  from  England  that 
evening,  and  would  he  prefer  their  call¬ 
ing  on  him  or  would  he  run  round  and 
take  tea  with  him  and  Mr.  Tenterton  ? 

“That’s  so  far  all  right,”  said  Mr. 
Hamilton.  “  Now  we  have  to  listen  to 
his  opinion,  which  is  sure  to  be  good. 
My  impression  is  the  matter  will  have  to 
be  investigated  by  the  police,  in  which 
case  your  acquaintance  with  M.  Kakaroff 
will  be  very  useful  to  us.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  STAR  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

BY  JULES  VERNE, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy  Captain,”  “  Godfrey  Morgan,”  “  The  Cryptogram,"  etc. 


The  fortunate  John  Watkins,  now  the 
richest  farmer  in  Griqualand,  having 
already  given  a  dinner  in  honour  of  the 
birth  of  the  Star  of  the  Settlement,  con¬ 
sidered  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
give  another  in  honour  of  its  resto¬ 
ration.  This  time,  however,  precautions 


CHAPTER  XXIII.— THE  HOUR  OF  TRIUMPH. 

were  taken  against  a  disappearance,  and 
Dada  was  not  one  of  the  guests. 

The  dinner  took  place  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  Star 
was  recovered.  Watkins  had  invited  all 
his  friends  of  high  and  low  degree.  He 
had  ordered  from  the  butcher  sufficient 


meat  to  feed  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and 
bought  up  all  the  wines,  liquors,  and 
provisions,  preserved  and  otherwise,  that 
the  neighbourhood  could  furnish. 

By  four  o’clock  the  table  was  laid  in 
the  large  room,  the  wine  was  ready  on 
the  sideboard,  and  the  beef  ancl  mutton 
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were  roasting  at  the  fire.  At  six  o’clock 
the  guests  arrived,  all  dressed  in  their 
very  best.  At  seven  the  diapason  of 
conversation  had  attained  such  volume 
that  a  trumpet  would  have  had  hard 


its  beauty,  to  its  incomparable  limpidity, 
to  its  unequalled  brilliancy. 

The  heat  was  overpowering. 

Isolated  and  meditative  Miss  Watkins 
seemed  unconscious  of  the  tumult  around 


11  Precisely  so,  my  worthy  historian.” 


work  to  make  itself  heard  above  the 
uproar.  There  was  Mathys  Pretorius, 
who  had  regained  his  equanimity  now 
that  he  had  no  longer  to  fear  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  Pantalacci ;  there  was  Thomas 
Steel,  the  picture  of  health  and  strength  ; 
there  was  Nathan  the  broker,  and  there 
were  the  farmers,  the  diggers,  and  all 
tire  leading  tradesmen  of  Vandergaart 
Kopje. 

Cyprien,  thanks  to  Alice’s  commands, 
had  not  been  able  to  decline  his  invita¬ 
tion,  and  Alice  herself  was,  of  course, 
present.  And  both  of  them  were  very 
miserable,  for  the  “more  than  million¬ 
aire,”  John  Watkins,  could  no  longer 
dream  of  giving  his  daughter  to  “a  mere 
engineer,  who  did  not  even  know  how  to 
make  a  diamond  !  ” 

Thus  did  the  worthy  egotist  speak  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  newly- 
found  wealth. 

The  dinner  proceeded  amid  the  unre¬ 
strained  enthusiasm  of  the  diners. 

In  front  of  the  fortunate  farmer — and 
not  behind  him,  as  on  the  former  occa¬ 
sion — the  Star  of  the  Settlement  reposed 
on  a  tiny  cushion  of  blue  velvet.  It  was 
placed  inside  a  glass  globe,  and  the  glass 
was  inside  a  cage  of  substantial  iron 
bars. 

Ten  toasts  had  already  been  drunk  to 


her.  She  looked  at  Cyprien,  and  the 
tears  began  to  gather  in  her  eyes. 

Suddenly  three  loud  knocks  were  heard 
at  the  door.  The  noise  was  instantly 
hushed. 

“  Come  in  !  ”  shouted  Watkins  ;  “  who¬ 
ever  you  are.  If  you  are  thirsty  you  are 
just  in  time.” 

The  door  opened. 

The  long,  lean  figure  of  Jacobus  Van¬ 
dergaart  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

The  guests  looked  at  each  other  in 
surprise.  The  animosity  between  Wat¬ 
kins  and  Yandergaart  was  so  notorious 
that  a  murmur  of  expectancy  ran  round 
the  table.  Every  one  anticipated  some¬ 
thing  serious. 

Every  sound  was  hushed  !  Every  eye 
was  turned  on  the  old  lapidary.  Stand¬ 
ing  erect,  with  his  arms  crossed,  with  his 
silver  locks  escaping  from  beneath  his 
hat,  with  his  long  black  coat  that  he 
wore  only  on  high  days  and  holidays, 
he  seemed  the  very  spirit  of  revenge. 

John  Watkins  was  seized  with  a  vague 
terror,  and  a  secret  shudder  passed 
through  him.  He  turned  pale,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fiery  tint  with  which  his 
devotions  at  the  alcoholic  shrine  had 
been  repaid.  He  seemed  to  struggle 
against  some  unaccountable  presenti¬ 
ment  as  he  broke  silence  with — 


“Well,  it  is  a  long  time,  neighbour 
Yandergaart,  since  you  gave  me  the 
chance  of  seeing  you  in  my  house. 
What  good  wind  has  blown  you  here  this 
evening  ?  ” 

“  The  wind  of  justice,”  said  the  old  man, 
coldly.  “  I  come  to  tell  you  that  right 
has  triumphed  after  an  eclipse  of  seven 
years  !  I  come  to  tell  you  that  the  hour 
of  atonement  has  struck,  that  I  take  back 
my  own  again,  and  that  the  Kopje, 
which  has  always  borne  my  name,  is  now 
mine  in  law  as  it  always  has  been  mine 
in  equity !  John  Watkins,  you  have 
been  stripped  of  what  belongs  to  me  ! 
To-day  it  is  you  whom  the  law  has  de¬ 
spoiled  and  condemned  to  give  back  what 
you  took  from  me  !  ” 

When  Watkins  first  caught  sight  of 
Vandergaart,  and  the  vague  fear  of  dan¬ 
ger  stole  over  him,  he  felt  the  blood  run 
cold  in  his  veins,  but  now  the  danger  had 
become  distinct  and  defined  his  san¬ 
guine  violent  temperament  made  him 
advance  to  meet  it. 

And  so,  lolling  back  in  his  armchair, 
he  said,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  “  The  good 
man  is  mad  !  I  always  thought  he  was 
cracked,  and  it  seems  that  the  hole  has 
got  bigger  !  ” 

The  guests  applauded  the  pleasantry. 
Yandergaart  remained  impassive. 

“  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,”  said 
he,  as  he  drew  a  folded  paper  from  his 
pocket.  “  John  Watkins,  you  know  that 
a  formal  judgment,  confirmed  on  appeal, 
so  that  the  Queen  herself  could  not  put 
it  aside,  assigned  to  you  the  land  in  this 
district  lying  to  the  west  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  as¬ 
signed  to  me  all  that  lying  to  the  east  of 
that  meridian  ?  ” 

“Precisely  so,  my  worthy  historian,” 
exclaimed  John  Watkins ;  “  and  you 
would  spend  your  time  much  better  at 
home  in  bed  than  in  coming  here  and 
interrupting  a  lot  of  fellows  at  their 
dinner  who  do  not  happen  to  owe  a 
farthing  to  any  one.” 

Vandergaart  unfolded  the  paper. 

“  This  is  a  certificate,”  continued  he,  in 
his  mildest  voice,  “  of  the  Lands  Depart¬ 
ment,  countersigned  by  the  governor,  and 
duly  registered  at  Victoria  the  day  before 
yesterday,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
serious  error  in  all  the  existing  maps  and 
plans  of  Griqualand.  The  error  was 
committed  ten  years  ago  by  the  sur¬ 
veyors  who  plotted  the  district,  and  who 
forgot  to  make  the  necessary  allowance 
for  magnetic  variation  in  their  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  true  north.  The  error 
affects  every  map  and  plan  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  they  surveyed.  The  rectification  of 
that  error,  which  has  now  been  made, 
takes  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  longitude 
three  miles  farther  west.  That  rectifica¬ 
tion  reinstates  me  in  possession  of  the 
Kopje  which  was  adjudged  to  you — for, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers  and  of  the 
chief  justice  himself,  the  original  judg¬ 
ment  still  stands  !  That,  Mr.  Watkins, 
is  what  I  came  here  to  tell  you  !  ” 

Whether  it  was  that  the  farmer  had 
imperfectly  understood,  or  that  he  simply 
refused  to  understand,  he  again  tried  to 
answer  the  lapidary  with  a  scornful 
laugh.  But  this  time  the  laugh  sounded 
hollow,  and  received  no  echo  from  those 
around  the  table. 

The  witnesses  of  the  scene  sat  lost  in 
astonishment,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
Vandergaart,  apparently  as  much  struck 
by  his  gravity  and  assurance  as  by  the 
confidence  he  evidently  felt. 
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Nathan  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  | 
and  give  expression  to  the  general  feel-  I 

“  There  is  nothing  absurd,  at  first  sight,  I 
in  what  Yandergaart  has  said.  The  error  j 
might  have  been  made  in  the  longitude  | 
after  all,  and  before  doing  anything  ' 
either  way,  it  may  be  as  well  to  wait  for 
further  proofs.” 

“  Wait  for  proofs  !  ”  exclaimed  Wat¬ 
kins,  slapping  his  fist  down  on  the  table.  ; 
“  I  don’t  want  any  proofs  !  X  laugh  at 
your  proofs '  Is  this  my  house  or  is  it  not  ?  j 
Have  I  not  been  maintained  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Kopje  by  a  definite  judgment, 
of  which  even  this  old  crocodile  recog¬ 
nises  the  validity  ?  Well,  what  does  any¬ 
thing  else  matter  to  me  i  If  I  am  to  be 
molested  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  my 
own,  I’ll  do  what  I  did  before,  I’ll  go  to 
the  courts,  and  we’ll  soon  see  who’ll 
win  !  ” 

“  The  courts,”  replied  Yandergaart, 
with  his  inexorable  moderation,  “  have  j 
done  all  they  can.  There  is  now  only  a  I 
question  of  fact.  Does  the  twenty -fifth  I 
degree  of  longitude  run  where  it  says  it 
does  on  the  plans  or  does  it  not  1  And 
it  has  been  officially  decided  that  it  does 
not ;  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  in 
the  matter ;  and  the  conclusion  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  Kopje  must  be  given 
back  to  me.” 

And  so  saying  Vandergaart  displayed 
the  official  certificate  with  all  its  seals 
and  signatures. 

The  farmer’s  embarrassment  became 
manifestly  serious.  He  fidgeted  in  his 
chair.  He  tried  to  laugh,  ami  the 
attempt  failed.  His  eyes  by  chance 
rested  on  the  Star  of  the  Settlement. 
The  sight  seemed  to  restore  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  was  fast  forsaking  him. 

“  And  if  so,”  he  replied,  “  if  in  defiance 
of  all  right  and  justice  the  property 
legally  given  to  me,  and  peacefully  en¬ 
joyed  by  me  for  the  last  .seven  years,  has 
to  be  given  back,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
Have  I  not  something  to  console  me  in 
that  solitary  gem,  which  I  can  put  in 
my  waistcoat  pocket  and  snap  my  fin¬ 
gers  at  the  world  ?  ” 

“  You  are  wrong  again,  John  Watkins,” 
answered  Vandergaart,  very  decidedly. 
u  The  Star  of  the  Settlement  is  now  mine 
by  the  same  title  as  that  by  which  I  hold 
the  Kopje.  Eveiything  is  mine — your 
house  and  all  it  contains.  And  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  it,  as  you  see  !  ” 

And  Vandergaart  clapped  his  bony 
hands,  and  a  file  of  police  appeared  at 


the  open  door,  and  a  sheriff’s  officer '  Settlement,  now  sparkling  more  bril- 
stepped  in,  seized  a  chair,  and  took  pas-  j  liantly  than  ever  in  the  centre  of  the 
session  in  all  due  form.  i  scene  of  disaster. 

The  guests  had  risen.  The  farmer  i  “  Ruined  !  Ruined  !  ” 

remained  in  his  chair,  looking  as  crushed  j  The  words  were  all  that  escaped  from 

and  helpless  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  ;  the  farmer’s  quivering  lips, 
lightning.  ;  And  then  arose  Cyprien. 

Alice  had  thrown  her  arm  round  his  i  “  Mr.  Watkins,”  he  said,  “now  that  your 
neck,  and  was  trying  in  vain  to  comfort  :  prosperity  seems  to  be  u'nder  a  cloud, 
him.  j  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  take  ad- 

Vandergaart  never  took  his  eyes  off :  vantage  of  the  opportunity  that  offers.  I 
him.  In  his  glance  there  was  more  of ;  have  the  honour  to  ask  you  for  your 

pity  than  of  hate,  as  he  followed  the  look  I  daughter’s  hand  !  ” 

which  the  farmer  gave  the  Star  of  the  |  (To  be  continued.) 


“  Ruined  I  Ruined  I  '• 


THE  HEROES  OF  NEW  SWISHFORD: 

A  SCHOOL  EPISODE  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

By  the  Author  of 

“  My  First  Football  Match,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  II.— PREPARATION. 

The  week  following  the  important  con-  |  diligently  reading  a  book  in  his  odd  mo-  j  The  three  last  elected  members  of  the 
sultation  described  in  the  last  chapter  I  ments,  but  when  it  transpired  that  the  ,  band  had  fallen  in  promptly  with  the 
was  one  of  serious  excitement  to  at  least  |  book  was  “Wobinson  Cwosoe”  that  won-  scheme,  and  were  not  a  little  elated  at 
seven  boys  at  Swishford.  j  der  ceased.  And  even  the  surprise  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  them.  Crash- 

Other  fellows  could  not  make  out  seeing  Crashford  the  lion  lying  down,  so  ford  became  quite  mellow  towards  his  old 
what  was  the  matter,  and  as  long  as  to  speak,  with  Tubbs  the  lamb,  wore  away  i  enemy  Gayford,  and  actually  paid  back 
Bowler  did  not  shirk  the  football  match,  in  time,  and  the  conspirators  were,  on  j  Bowler  a  half-crown  which  he  had  bor- 
and  Gayford  stuck  up  as  usual  for  his  the  whole,  left  undisturbed  by  Swishford  rowed  three  terms  ago.  Tubbs,  though 
house,  they  did  not  particularly  care.  It  to  develop  their  plans  for  the  eventful  less  demonstrative,  was  equally  delighted, 
was  certainly  a  novelty  to  see  Braintree  emigration  of  the  coming  spring.  |  and  upset  the  inkpot  over  the  chart  m 
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liis  eagerness  to  exhibit  to  Wester  their 
new  home.  [It  was  hardly  worth  noticing 
that  Tubbs  put  his  finger  not  on  New 
Swishford  at  all,  but  into  the  centre  of 
Peru,  which  he  said  he  believed  was  one 
of  the  healthiest  countries  in  all  Asia.] 
Wester,  who  always  made  a  point  of 
agreeing  with  the  majority,  found  no 
difficulty  in  rejoicing,  wherever  the  place 
might  be,  and  only  wished  they  had  not 
to  wait  so  long  as  next  spring. 

“  Why  should  we  wait  till  then  1  ” 
asked  Crashford. 

“  Oh,  it’s  better  weather,”  said  Gay- 
ford  ;  “  besides,  Wallas  is  in  for  his 
Oxford  local.'’ 

“  Oh,  that  doesn’t  matter  tremen¬ 
dously,”  said  Wallas,  who  was  beginning 
to  think  the  world  might  after  all  go  on 
if  he  did  not  pass. 

“We  can  give  him  an  exam,  on  the 
ship  going  out,”  said  Bowler,  “  a  Swish- 
ford  local  exam.,  you  know,  and  offer  a 
slice  of  the  island  if  he  passes.” 

“  It  strikes  me,”  said  Braintree,  “  a 
square  mile  of  tewwitowy  is  warthah  a 
wum  pwize  for  a  chap.” 

“  But,  I  say,”  said  Wester,  “  isn’t  our 
winter  the  same  as  their  summer,  so  if 
we  stai’t  now  wo  shall  just  get  out  in  the 
warm  weather  1  ” 

“Never  thought  about  that,”  said 
Bowler  ;  “what  do  you  say,  Gay  1  ” 

“  I  know  my  uncle ,  generally  likes 
those  parts  not  in  the  warm  weather,” 
said  Gayford.  “  But  then  he’s  been  at 
sea  all  his  life.” 

“By  the  way,  when  does  his  ship 
start?”  inquired*  Wallas ;  “something 
depends  on  that,  doesn’t  it  1  ” 

“  So  it  does,”  said  Gayford.  “I  forgot 
that.  He  got  home  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
he  gets  six  weeks  at  home.  That’ll  bring 
it  to  the  end  of  November.” 

“Just  the  very  ticket — we  must  start 
then,  I  say.” 

“  But  how  about  my  wifle  if  we  don’t 
go  home  at  Cwistmas  1  ”  asked  Braintree. 

“  Oh,  bother !  Couldn’t  you  get  it  sent 
up  somehow,  or  couldn’t  you  fetch  it 
next  Monday  1 — that’s  the  term  holiday, 
you  know.” 

“Hold  hard,”  said  Bowler,  “I’ve  got 
another  plan  for  Monday.  You  know 
we  ought  to  get  our  hands  in  a  bit  before 
we  start,  and  try  and  find  out  what  we 
really  want  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Now  my  idea  is  for  us  to  get  the  coast¬ 
guard’s  boat  for  the  day  at  Sound  Bay 
(you  know  there’s  never  any  one  there  to 
look  after  it),  and  sail  across  to  Long 
Stork  Island  and  knock  about  there  for 
the  day  just  to  see  how  we  get  on.  Of 
course  we  shall  have  to  come  back  before 
six  :  but  we  must  make  believe  we’ve 
landed  there  for  good,  and  see  how  we 
manage.  And,  of  course,  if  we  get  on 
there  we’re  bound  to  get  on  at  New 
Swishford,  for  it’s  a  far  jollier  place  than 
the  Long  Stork.” 

Bowler’s  proposition  was  hailed  with 
acclamation.  His  hearers  were  just  in 
\  the  humour  to  put  their  enthusiasm  to 
the  test,  and  the  notion  of  a  picnic  on 
the  Long  Stork  as  a  sort  of  full-dress 
rehearsal  of  the  cajDture  of  New  Swish¬ 
ford  suited  them  exactly. 

They  proceeded  immediately  to  discuss 
ways  and  means,  and  found  that  by  put¬ 
ting  their  pocket-moneys,  together  they 
could  raise  the  very  respectable  sum  of 
forty-one  shillings.  Reserving  the  odd 
shilling  for  the  possible  contingency  of 
having  to  “  square  ”  a  coastguard  for  the 
use  of  the  boat,  they  had  two  pounds  to 


devote  to  the  purchase  of  stores,  weapons, 
and  other  necessaries ;  and,  as  Gayford 
pointed  out,  of  course  anything  they  got 
that  wasn’t  eatable  would  come  hi  for 
New  Swishford. 

A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Bowler, 
Braintree,  and  Wester,  was  appointed  to 
expend  the  funds  of  the  adventurers  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  meanwhile  each 
member  was  asked  to  report  what  else 
he  could  contribute  in  the  way  of  stores 
to  the  general  need.  Before  the  end  of 
the  week  the  list  was  handed  in,  and  as 
the  documents  might  some  day  be  of 
immense  value  to  the  future  historian  of 
New  Swishford,  I  quote  them  here. 

Bolder. — A  waterproof,  a  hat-box,  a 
pair  of  cricket-bails,  and  a  fold-up  chair. 

Gayford. — The  chart,  a  compass,  jam¬ 
pots  for  baling  out  boats,  an  eight-blade 
knife,  a  hammer  and  tacks,  and  a  chess¬ 
board. 

Braintree. — The  wide  (pwaps),  “  Wobin- 
son  Cwosoe,”  gloves,  and  umbwellah. 

Tubbs. — A  crib  to  Sallust  (sorry  that’s 
all  I’ve  got). 

Crasliford. — Clay  pipe,  pack  of  cards, 
a  corkscrew,  a  strap,  and  “  Hal  Hiccup 
the  Boy  Demon.” 

Wester. — Three  tumblers,  bottle  of 
ginger-beer,  and  a  bat. 

Wallas. — A  saucepan  and  two  eggs,  a 
rope,  and  “  Young’s  Night  Thoughts.” 

At  the  same  time  the  sub-committee 
reported  the  purchase  of  the  following 
stores : — 

s.  d. 

Fourteen  tins  of  potted  shrimps  .  14  0 

Ditto  ditto  pearlies'  .  14  0 

Ditto  bottles  of  lemonade  .  3  6 

(Id.  each  allowed  on  returned 


bottles.) 

Forrr  of  Stodge’s  spice-calces  .  4  0 
A  fishing-rod  .  .  .  .26 

Flies  for  ditto  .  .  .  .10 

One  kettle  .  .  .  .  .06 

One  criunb-brush  .  .  .  .06 


Total  .  .  .  .£200 


This  admirable  selection  of  stores  met 
with  universal  approval.  Indeed,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  first  four  items,  every  one  so 
highly  approved  that  they  wanted  to 
take  every  man  his  share  for  safe  custody 
to  his  own  study.  It  was,  however, 
thought  undesirable  to  put  them  to  this 
trouble,  and  the  sub- committee  were 
directed  to  continue  in  charge  of  these 
and  the  other  voluntary  contributions 
until  the  eventful  day. 

That  was  not  long  in  coming  round, 
though  to  the  anxious  voyagers  it  seemed 
long  enough.  The  interval  was  spent  in 
deep  deliberation  and  solemn  prepara¬ 
tion.  Braintree  had  his  boots  most  care¬ 
fully  blacked,  and  Crashford  practised 
boxing  all  Saturday  afternoon  with  Rub¬ 
ble  *of  the  fifth  ;  Bowler  and  Gayford 
strolled  casually  round  to  Sound  Bay  to 
see  that  the  boat  was  safe  in  its  usual 
place,  and  prospected  the  distant  dim 
outline  of  the  Long  Stork  from  the  cliffs. 
Tubbs,  feeling  he  must  do  something  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  wrote  a  long  letter  home,  which 
he  forgot  to  post,  asking  the  forgiveness 
of  his  second  sister,  and  adding,  “  Address 
for  Monday,  Long  Stork  Island.”  Wallas 
amused  himself  by  reading  over  the 
directions  for  restoring  life  to  the  ap¬ 
parently  drowned,  and  Wester  tidied  up 
Bowler’s  study  and  helped  him  make  up 
the  stores  into  seven  equal  brown-paper 
packages,  writing  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  each  on  the  outside. 


This  done,  the  preparations  were  pro¬ 
nounced  as  complete  as  they  could  be  till 
Monday  dawned. 

The  town  holiday  was  an  absolutely 
free  day  for  the  Swishford  boys.  There 
was  no  call-over  in  the  morning,  and,, 
indeed,  until  the  evening  until  eight 
o’clock  they  were  their  own  masters. 

Most  of  the  boys  availed  themselves  of 
their  liberty  by  lying  in  bed  an  hour 
later  than  usual  on  the  November  morn¬ 
ing,  a  practice  which  greatly  favoured 
our  heroes  in  their  design  of  escaping  a 
little  before  dawn. 

Bowler  was  the  first  up,  and  went 
round  to  wake  the  rest. 

_  “  Howwid  gwind,”  said  Braintree,  sit¬ 
ting  up  for  a  moment  in  bed  and  rubbing 
his  eyes,  and  then  subsiding  again  under 
the  clothes.  “  Needn’t  get  up  yet,  Bow¬ 
ler,  it’s  long  before  cockcwow.” 

“  It’s  just  on  six  o’clock,  I  tell  you,  and 
it’ll  spoil  it  all  if  we  don’t  get  away  by  a 
quarter  past.  Do  get  up,  there’s  a  good 
fellow,” 

“  Howwid  waw  morning,”  groaned 
Braintree.  “  I’d  warthah — oh,  vewy  well, 
I'll  get  up.” 

And  with  a  great  effort  he  struggled 
out  of  bed  and  began  to  array  himself. 
Bowler  had  a  similar  task  with  each  of 
the  other  adventurers,  and  any  leader 
less  sanguine  or  eager  might  have  felt 
his  ardour  damped  by  the  evident  want 
of  alacrity  on  the  part  of  his  confederates 
to  respond  to  the  call  to  action. 

However,  once  up,  the  spirits  of  the 
party  rose,  and  they  assembled  in  good- 
liumour  in  Bowler’s  study,  where  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  candle  Hie  seven  brown- 
paper  parcels  were  solemnly  doled  out 
and  a  final  review  of  the  preparations 
made. 

A  few  more  articles,  such  as  a  whistle, 
a  bottle  of  hair-oil  (contributed  by  Brain¬ 
tree),  a  shut-up  ink-pot  and  pen  from 
Wester,  and  a  guide  to  the  environs  of 
Tunbridge  Wells  from  Tubbs,  were 
thrown  into  the  common  lot  at  the  last 
moment,  and  stuffed  into  the  pockets  of 
the  ulsters  in  which  the  boys  had  armed 
themselves  against  a  rainy  day. 

All  this  being  done,  Bowler  gave  the 
order  to  march,  which  the  party  obeyed 
by  taking  off  their  boots  and  crawling- 
downstairs  on  tiptoe  to  the  front  door. 
As  silently  as  possible  the  great  lock  was 
turned  and  the  bolts  drawn,  and  next 
moment  the  adventurers,  with  their  boots 
in  one  hand  and  their  brown-paper  par¬ 
cels  in  the  other,  stood  under  the  stars. 

“Now  stick  your  boots  on  sharp  and 
step  out,”  said  Bowler. 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and 
the  dim  gables  of  Swishford  soon  vanished 
behind  them  as  they  sped  along  the  cliffs 
towards  Sound  Bay. 

It  was  a  good  three  miles,  and  in  their 
ulsters,  and  weighted  with  their  brown- 
paper  parcels,  the  boys  made  slow  pro¬ 
gress. 

It  was  already  dawn  when,  rather 
fagged  and  not  quite  sure  how  they  were 
enjoying  it,  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
path  which  led  down  to  Sound  Bay.  The 
near  approach  to  their  journey’s  end 
revived  them,  and  they  stumbled  down 
the  stony  path  cheerily  but  cautiously, 
until  at  last  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  boat  bobbing  up  and  down  in 
the  little  natural  harbour  close  among 
the  rocks. 

The  wily  Bowler  and  Gayford  had 
marked  where  the  oars  and  sail  were 
kept,  and  fetched  them  in  triumph  from 
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their  hiding-place.  The  seven  brown- 
paper  parcels  were  solemnly  embarked 
and  stowed  away  under  the  seats,  and 
then  one  by  one  the  heroes  of  New 
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Swishford  stepped  on  board,  the  painter 
was  thrown  loose,  silent  adieux  were 
waved  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  their 
gallant  boat,  nimbly  propelled  by  Gay- 


ford  and  the  boat-hook,  threaded  its  way 
through  the  rocks  and  made  for  the 
boundless  ocean. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD: 

A  STORY  OF  SCHOOL  AND  CITY  LIFE. 


Soady  returned  to  his  sitting-room, 
where  Lang  was  anxiously  awaiting 
him.  He  first  of  all  told  how  he  had  dis¬ 
missed  the  intruder,  and  then  gave  his 
message. 

Lang  looked  dismayed. 

“  You  told  me  you  didn’t  owe  him  any 
money,”  said  Soady. 

“  I  don’t,”  faltered  Lang.  “  I’ve  paid 
him  every  penny.” 

“Well,  it’s  no  business  of  mine,”  re¬ 
marked  the  other,  “  except  in  so  far  as  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  you.” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  said  Lang,  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  should  give  him  his  con¬ 
fidence  or  not.  Fanshawe’s  threat  had 
all  the  additional  force  of  vagueness.  It 
could  not  be  told  exactly  what  he  meant 
to  do. 

Lang  was  still  cogitating  when  Gar¬ 
land  unexpectedly  arrived,  earlier  than 
lie  anticipated.  Soady  at  once  informed 
liim  of  Fanshawe’s  visit,  at  which  Gar¬ 
land  looked  grave. 

“  I  was  afraid  of  it,”  he  said ;  “  I 
thought  he  was  only  waiting.” 

“  Look  here,”  put  in  Soady  ;  “  it’s  clear 
you  two  fellows  want  a  quiet  talk  toge¬ 
ther  ;  there’s  something  on  hand  which  I 
don’t  know  anything  about.  I’ll  just 
run  out  for  half  an  hour,  and  when  I 
come  back  we’ll  try  and  make  things  a 
little  livelier.  This  was  to  be  a  kick- 
up  in  honour  of  Lang’s  signing  in,  you 
know.” 

“No,  stay,”  said  Garland.  “I  think 
Lang  won’t  mind  your  knowing  about  it, 
and  you  may  be  able  to  help  us.” 

“Tell  him,  by  all  means,”  assented 
Lang. 

Garland  gave  a  short  resume  of  recent 
events,  laying  quite  as  much  stress  on 
the  energy  which  Lang  had  shown 
recently  in  returning  to  straight  paths 
as  on  his  former  deviation  from  them. 

“  It’s  a  bad  business,”  assented  Soady 
at  the  end,  “  but  not  so  bad  as  it  looks. 
It  seems  to  me  the  affair  cuts  both  ways. 
If  Fanshawe  lets  people  know  that  Lang 
never  passed  the  matric.  at  Christmas  we 
could  let  his  firm  know  that  Jie  personated 
another  man.” 

“Yes,”  said  Garland;  “we  have  a 
stronger  case  than  he  imagines  now  that 
Lang  has  honestly  passed.” 

“  Of  course,”  cried  Soady.  “  The  whole 
thing  really  turns  against  him.  Lang 
has  passed  and  so  has  a  right  to  sign  his 
articles  ;  what  he  did  was  to  absent  him¬ 
self  from  the  previous  exam.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lang  ;  “  but  all  the  same, 
if  the  affair  becomes  known  it  will  ruin 
my  character  for  ever.” 

“  But  it  will  be  against  Fanshawe’s 
advantage  to  let  it  become  known,”  said 
Garland,  “  and  no  one  else  is  likely  to 
mention  it.” 


By  Paul  Blake, 

Author  of  "The  Two  Chums,"  “The  New  Boy,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

They  discussed  the  matter  pro  and  con  I 
for  some  time  longer.  It  was  finally  ; 
arranged  that  Lang  should  write  that  I 
night  to  Fanshawe,  asking  him  to  call  at  1 
Mr.  King’s  at  five  next  day.  But  it  was  ! 
not  Lang  who  was  to  interview  him  ; 
that  undertaking  was  reserved  for  Gar-  j 
land. 

Garland  lay  awake  an  hour  or  two  that  j 
night  trying  to  settle  his  line  of  attack  ) 
or  defence.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  j 
had  much  the  stronger  side,  and  that  j 
Fanshawe  could  do  nothing  but  sub-  j 
mit. 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  without  a  j 
more  than  usually  rapid  pulse  that  he  j 
entered  the  little  room  into  which  Fan-  j 
shawe  was  shown.  A  great  deal  depended  j 
on  the  result  of  this  interview. 

“  Hullo  !  ”  exclaimed  Fanshawe,  as  1 
Garland  entered.  “  I  want  to  see  Lang, 
not  you.”  . 

“  Lang  has  deputed  me  to  see  you.” 

“  But  I  prefer  Lang,  thoughfhis  friends 
seem  ready  enough  to  take  his  place. 
You’d  better  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him, 
and  that  I’ve  come  for  the  money  ;  he’ll 
know  what.” 

“  You  must  listen  to  me  first,”  said 
Garland. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I’ve  no  time  to  waste 
over  half -fledged  parsons.  Look  here  ; 
you  see  this  letter  You  may  tell  Lang 
that  if  he  doesn’t  bring  me  the  ten 
pounds  before  I*  leave  this  house  I  shall 
post  this  as  I  go  home.” 

“  You  had  better  not,”  said  Garland, 
quietly. 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  1  mean  you  would  be  merely  exposing 
your  own  wrong-doing.  He  owes  you  no 
money  and  will  pay  you  none.” 

“  Well,  he  knows  what  the  result  will 
be.” 

“  You  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  whole 
story,”  said  Garland.  “  From  what  I 
know  of  it,  it  seems  that  Lang  passed 
the  matriculation  and  is  now  articled ; 
but  I  don’t  see  what  hold  you  have  over 
him.” 

“  Don’t  you  ?  Supposing  that  he  never 
passed  the  matric.  at  all  V’  sneered  Fan¬ 
shawe. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  he 
did!”  inquired  Garland.  “Look  at 
that.” 

He  handed  him  a  paper,  containing  a 
list  of  the  successful  candidates  at  the 
June  exam. 

“Where  is  your  easel”  asked  Gar¬ 
land.  “You  see  Lang  appears  to  be  all 
right.” 

“  There’s  some  swindle  here,”  exclaimed 
Fanshawe,  who  was  taken  completely  by 
surprise. 

“  Yes,  there  is,”  assented  Garland,  “  but 
it  is  on  your  side.  Do  you  still  wish  me 


to  give  your  message  to  Lang,  or  shall  I 
wish  you  good  evening  1  ” 

Fanshawe  sat  still,  twisting  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  He  looked  puzzled.  At  last 
he  rose  and  said,  “You’d  better  give  my 
message  just  the  same.” 

“  I  will  if  you  like,”  said  Garland, 
carelessly,  though  he  was  inwardly 
quaking. 

“  The  fact  of  his  passing  in  June  makes 
no  difference  to  the  fact  of  his  not  passing 
at  Christmas,”  said  Fanshawe.  “  He’s 
just  as  badly  off  as  ever.” 

“  Is  he  ?  Really  I  don’t  quite  see  it. 
He  intended  going  up  at  December  but 
was  prevented — an  unscrupulous  fellow 
had  the  effrontery  to  personate  him.  It 
seems  to  me  the  man  who  personated 
him  is  the  one  who  is  in  a  hole,  not  the 
man  who  was  personated.  ” 

“  That’s  very  clever,”  remarked  Fan¬ 
shawe,  “  very  clever  indeed.  Do  you 
think  you’ve  got  me  1  Not  quite  !  ” 

“  It  must  be  for  you  to  decide  that.” 

“  All  right,  I’ll  decide  now.  Lang 
won’t  give  me  that  money  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  farthing.” 

“Very  well;  I  shan’t  post  this  letter, 
but  one  which  will  be  in  the  same  terms 
without  going  so  much  into  details.  Or 
wait  a  moment !  ” 

He  sat  down  again  and  began  thinking 
it  over.  His  idea  was  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  write  at  all,  for  even  if  he 
omitted  his  signature  inquiry  would 
ultimately  lead  to  his  getting  into  trouble 
as  well  as  Lang.  A  better  plan  would 
be  to  see  Mr.  Clarke  (of  the  firm  under 
which  Lang  was  placed),  and,  under  a 
pledge  of  confidence,  tell  his  tale  about 
Lang. 

Yes,  that  would  screen  him  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 

He  again  took  his  hat.  “  It’s  your  last 
chance,  Garland,”  he  said.  “  I’ve  got  him 
firm.  Yes  or  no  1” 

“  No,”  replied  Garland. 

“  Good-bye,  then.” 

“  Good-bye,”  said  Garland,  calmly. 
“  However,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
the  same  day  that  anything  is  said 
about  Lang  to  his  firm,  the  firm  to 
which  you  belong  will  know  the  whole 
story.” 

Fanshawe  slammed  the  door  and  turned 
round  in  a  rage.  His  plan  had  been  fore¬ 
seen  and  forestalled. 

“  What !  ”  lie  cried,  livid  with  rage. 
“  What  do  you  want  to  interfere  for  ? 
I’ll  smash  you  if  you  come  between  me 
and  Lang.” 

He  lifted  his  stick  threateningly.  Gar¬ 
land  did  not  flinch. 

“  Soady ’s  in  the  next  room,”  was  all  lie 
said. 

Fanshawe  dropped  Iris  arm,  but  was 
quivering  Avith  passion. 
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“  It  isn’t  over  yet,”  lie  said,  pushing  “  I  hadn’t  intended  to  indulge  in  it.  out  of  the  house,  feeling  disgusted  at 

his  face  near  to  Garland’s.  “  I’ll  get  my  You  seem  to  be  in  want  of  money,”  he  1  being  treated  with  such  contempt 

revenge  if  I  can’t  get  my  money.  I’ve  added.  i  and  yet  buoyant  with  the  sense  of 

got  to  hold  my  tongue  about  the  exam.,  1  “  That’s  no  business  of  yours,”  retorted  '  victory. 

that  seems  settled.  You’ve  been  clever  Fanshawe.  j  Lang  and  Soady  were  eagerly  awaiting 

enough  to  see  that  it  cuts  both  ways,  but  “  I  must  consult  Lang  before  I  can  J  Garland’s  report.  But  Garland  did  not 
there’s  one  thing  you  won’t  get  over —  give  you  a  final  answer.  If  I  give  you  a  :  make  one.  He  contented  himself  with 

Lang  is  a  thief  !  He  left  school  because  sovereign  now  will  you  promise  to  do  |  saying  that  there  was  a  hitch  which  he 

he  had  stolen  the  football  money.  How  nothing  till  you  see  me  again1?”  j  hoped  to  get  over,  and  that  in  the  mean- 

are  you  going  to  disprove  that'?  Will  he  “  That  depends  on  how  long  you  keep  time  Lang  must  trust  in  him.  Lang  was 

pay  up  my  ten  pounds  now  ?  or  shall  I  me  waiting.”  somewhat  disappointed,  but  could  only 

write  to  Mr.  Clarke  and  tell  him  he  has  •  “  You  shall  know  to-morrow  evening.”  j  acquiesce,  knowing  that  Garland  would 

a  new  pupil  who  is  suspected  of  i’ob-  j  “  Very  well,  I’ll  wait  till  then,  but  no  |  be  sure  to  act  wisely, 

bing  1  ”  longer.  It  only  means  that  I  shall  have  !  The  explanation  of  his  reticence  was 

“You  dare  not  do  such  a  dastardly  your  pound  as  well  as  Lang’s  ten.”  j  his  promise  to  Melhuish.  His  one  hope 

act,”  cried  Garland.  Garland  made  no  reply.  The  interview  now  was  to  be  able  to  confute  Fanshawe’s 

“  I  vow  I  will.  I  ll  pay  the  lot  of  you  '  was  over  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  so  ;  charge  of  theft  against  Lang  by  produc- 

out.  I  don’t  care  if  I  get  into  trouble  he  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  |  ing  the  actual  thief.  But  supposing  that 

myself  as  long  as  I  can  pay  off  my  scores.  ,  leaving  the  sovereign  on  the  table.  Fan-  j  Melhuish  refused  to  come  forward,  there 

How,  what  do  you  say?”  shawe  picked  it  up  and  found  his  way  |  would  be  no  use  in  telling  Lang  of  his 

It  was  Garland’s  turn  to 
hesitate.  This  put  an  entirely 
new  complexion  on  the  affair. 

It  looked  as  if  Fanshawe  was 
about  to  win  after  all.  He 
evidently  thought  so,  for  he 
had  an  evil,  exultant  smile 
on  his  face. 

“Come,  hurry  up,”  he  said. 

“I’ve  no  time  to  waste  with 
you.” 

“  I  don’t  know  quite  what 
to  say,”  said  Garland.  “  I 
hadn’t  calculated  on  your  be¬ 
ing  such  a  scoundrel.” 

“Come,  I’m  not  going  to 
stand  talk  of  that  kind.” 


“  He  lifted  his  stick  threateningly.” 

existence,  and  his  promise  to  conceal  his  where¬ 
abouts  would  be  broken. 

So  Garland  resolved  to  see  Melhuish  first, 
and  acting  on  the  principle  of  striking  whilst 
the  iron  is  hot,  he  took  his  hat  and  set  off  to 
find  him. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A  SCHOOLBOY’S  ADVENTURE 
WITH  MOONLIGHTERS. 

By  James  Cox,  e.n., 

Author  of  “ Fascinated  by  a  Fakir,"  “  How  I  Saved 
My  Aunts  Diamonds,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  V. 


WE  must  now  turn  our  attention  to 
Reginald  Brown.  After  Charley 
left  him  alone  in  his  room,  he  put  out  the 
light,  and  opening  the  shutter  very  care¬ 
fully,  he  gently  raised  the  window  and 
looked  cautiously  out.  The  ground 
beneath  was  white  with  the  fallen  snow, 
but  overhead  the  sky  was  black  as  pitch. 
After  listening  for  a  few  seconds  he  took 
the  sheets  out  of  his  bed,  knotted  them 
together,  and  securely  fastening  one  end 
to  the  window  ledge,  he  crept  out  and 
lowered  himself  to  the  earth.  Then  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  crawled  on 
his  hands  and  knees  towards  the  shrub¬ 
bery,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  stables. 
Once  his  heart  beat  rapidly  as  he  heard 
some  one  call  out  only  a  few  yards  ahead 
of  him,  “  This  way,  Nagle.”  Then  there 
was  a  cracking  of  branches  of  trees  as  if 
two  or  more  persons  were  forcing  their 
way  through  the  shrubbery  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  house. 

Reggy  reached  the  stable  without  fur¬ 
ther  alarm,  and,  letting  himself  in,  locked 
the  door  and  hurriedly  yet  silently  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  put  the  saddle  and  bridle  on. 
This  operation  was  no  easy  task  in  the 
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dark,  but  at  last  the  boy  accomplished 
the  business  and  realised  at  once  that 
his  difficulties  were  about  to  commence. 

“  I  shall  have  a  hard  job  to  get  Nero 
out  of  the  grounds,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“  without  being  discovered.” 

He  unlocked  the  door  and  listened  at¬ 
tentively.  All  was  quiet  save  the  voices 
of  the  mob  surrounding  the  house  ;  so 
leading  the  horse  quickly  round  to  the 
back  of  the  stable  he  mounted  and  rode 
through  the  kitchen  garden  until  further 
progress  was  stopped  by  a  low  stone  wall 
which  divided  the  garden  from  the  fields 
beyond. 

The  next  moment  horse  and  rider  were 
over  this  wall,  and  then  Reggy  trotted 
quickly  towards  the  plantation,  and 
striking  into  a  bridle-path  that  he  had 
often  ridden  along  with  Charley  he  soon 
emerged  into  the  highway. 

As  he  jumped  Nero  over  the  embank¬ 
ment  that  separated  the  plantation  from 
the  road  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  form 
of  a  man  crouched  beneath  in  the  ditch. 
However,  he  did  not  stop  to  examine 
closer,  but  giving  the  reins  to  the  horse 
he  struck  the  animal  smartly  across  the 
flanks  and  galloped  towards  the  town  as 
fast  as  he  could. 

For  the  first  mile  the  road  was  toler¬ 
ably  level,  and  although  the  plantation 
and  dark  line  of  firs  on  each  side  shut 
out  the  little  light  that  there  Avas,  Reggy 
had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  road, 
thanks  to  the  snow  upon  the  ground. 

As  he  drew  near  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  where  the  road  gradually  wound 
upwards  and  along  its  side,  he  slackened 
his  speed  for  a  few  minutes  to  breathe  the 
horse  before  breasting  the  ascent.  Just 
then  there  was  a  shout  from  the  ditch  on 
his  left,  replied  to  by  another  from  the 
right,  followed  instantly  by  a  blinding 
stream  of  fire,  and  the  report  of  one  or 
more  guns. 

Immediately  two  men  rushed  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  attempted  to 
seize  the  horse’s  head,  but  the  animal, 
terrified  by  the  noise,  reared,  and  sud¬ 
denly  bounded  forward,  bearing  one  of 
the  fellows  to  the  earth.  The  other  made 
a  grab  at  Reggy’s  leg  as  the  horse  dashed 
by,  but  missed  it. 

“  Take  that,  colonel !  ”  yelled  the  dis¬ 
appointed  ruffian,  and  drawing  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket,  he  discharged  it  at  the 
flying  horseman. 

Reggy  felt  a  stinging  sensation  in  his 
left  arm,  and  it  dropped  helplessly  by 
his  side,  but  he  set  his  teeth  hard  and 
urged  Nero  to  his  topmost  speed.  He 
felt  that  everything  depended  on  his 
reaching  the  police  hut,  but  a  sicken¬ 
ing  feeling  crept  over  him,  caused  by  the 
wound,  which  began  to  give  him  great 
pain.  Every  stride  of  the  horse  increased 
the  agony,  and  as  he  gained  the  brow  of 
the  hill  and  saw  far  away  in  the  distance 
the  twinkling  light  of  the  town,  he  began 
to  fear  that  he  would  scarcely  reach  the 
hut.  The  feeling  of  faintness  gradually 
stole  over  him,  and  once  he  almost  reeled 
from  the  saddle. 

“  What  will  become  of  Eileen  and  the 
others,”  he  thought,  “  if  I  break  down  ?  I 
mustn’t  give  in. 

Presently  the  white  road  before  him 
appeared  to  be  rising  and  falling  like  the 
waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  and  the  boy  com¬ 
menced  to  reel  and  then  sway  forward 
on  the  saddle.  With  a  great  effort  he 
managed  to  keep  his  seat  for  a  few 
seconds  longer,  as  a  turn  of  the  road 
brought  him  in  sight  of  the  police  hut, 


but  his  strength  was  fast  failing,  and  he 
could  only  just  pull  up  Nero  and  call  to 
the  sergeant  of  constabulary,  who  was 
fortunately  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
hut,  to  hold  the  horse,  when  he  fell  faint¬ 
ing  to  the  ground. 

When  Reggy  came  to  himself  he  was 
lying  on  the  Boor  of  the  police  hut,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  some  five  or  six  of  the  con¬ 
stabulary,  and  the  sergeant  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  pour  something  down  his 
throat. 

Directly  the  boy  could  speak  he  im¬ 
plored  the  sergeant  to  send  assistance  to 
his  friends  at  Castle  Kilrea  without 
delay. 

“All  right,  sir.  Here,  O’Brien,  bind 
up  the  young  gentleman’s  arm,  and  you, 
Gallagher,  and  the  other,  off  with  you  at 
once.  No  time  to  lose.” 

“  Hullo  !  what’s  the  matter  here  1  ”  said 
a  voice  at  the  door. 

The  sergeant  sprang  to  his  feet  as  he 
recognised  his  sub-inspector,  and,  touch¬ 
ing  his  cap  to  his  officer,  said, 

“  ’Tis  the  young  gentleman  from  Castle 
Kilrea,  your  honour.  The  scoundrels 
have  hit  him  by  mistake  for  the  colonel. 
There’s  a  lot  of  ’em  attacking  the  colonel’s 
house.” 

“Colonel  Fitzgerald  !”  exclaimed  the 
inspector.  “  Why,  I  passed  him  five 
minutes  ago  on  a  car.  He’ll  be  here  in  a 
moment,”  and  the  inspector  sprang  off 
his  horse,  and,  advancing  towards  Reggy, 
said,  “  Are  you  badly  hurt  1  ” 

“  I  feel  better  now,”  said  the  boy, 
staggering  to  his  feet.  “  The  loss  of  blood 
made  me  faint.” 

The  inspector  turned  to  the  sergeant. 
“  Look  out  and  see  if  the  car  is  coming.” 

“  Here  it  is,  sir ;  ”  and  as  he  spoke 
Colonel  Fitzgerald’s  voice  was  heard. 

“Anything  the  matter  1”  asked  that 
gentleman,  as  he  pulled  up,  on  recog¬ 
nising  Nero  and  the  inspector’s  horse. 

“Yes,  colonel,”  replied  the  sergeant; 
“here's  a  young  friend  of  yours,  who  has 
received  a  present  that  was  intended  for 
your  honour.” 

“  Reggy  !  ”  exclaimed  Colonel  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  “I  hope  you  are  not  injured.” 

“  It  might  have  been  worse,”  said  the 
inspector.  “  The  arm  is  not  broken,  but 
you  had  better  take  him  up  on  the  car  with 
you  at  once ;  he’ll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Sergeant,  you  get  on  the  colonel’s  horse 
and  follow  me.  I  don’t  want  to  alarm 
you,  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  but  if  we  don’t 
reach  your  place  in  double-quick  time 
it’s  impossible  to  say  what  will  happen 
there  !  ” 

Reggy  hurriedly  explained  to  the 
colonel  what  had  already  happened,  and 
as  the  inspector  and  the  sergeant  gal¬ 
loped  off  after  their  men,  the  driver 
lashed  his  horse  and  followed  close  on 
their  heels. 

Colonel  Fitzgerald  was  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  put  question  after  question 
to  his  young  friend  as  they  tore  along, 
and  the  more  information  he  elicited 
from  Reggy  the  more  anxious  he  be¬ 
came. 

Presently  they  overtook  two  of  the 
constabulary,  who  were  running  along. 

“Jump  up  here,  men!  Quick  !”  said 
the  colonel.  “  And  now,  Pat,  I’ll  give 
you  five  pounds  if  you  cover  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  journey  in  half  an  hour.” 

“  D’ye  hear  that,  ye  baste  !  ”  yelled  the 
car-driver  as  he  tickled  his  mare  with  his 
whip.  “  Hould  on,  yer  honour  !  Arrah  ! 
what’s  that  beyond  there  1  ” 

A  lurid  glare  broke  on  their  view  as 
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the  car  swept  round  a  comer  of  the 
mountain. 

“  The  villains  have  set  fire  to  the 
castle  !  ”  groaned  the  colonel,  and  he 
shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the  fate  that 
might  have  already  befallen  his  daughter 
and  boy. 


chapter  vx. 

We  left  Charley  and  the  two  servants, 
Dan  and  Mick,  in  the  room  over  the  hall 
door,  while  Miss  O’Dowd  was  prancing 
about  her  bedroom  armed  with  the  poker 
and  shovel,  bemoaning  her  fate  at  having 
ever  quitted  her  native  town. 

When  the  bullet  from  the  gun  of  one 
of  the  Moonlighters  struck  the  window 
and  shattered  in  its  flight  a  large  mirror, 
the  noise  caused  by  the  crash  of  falling 
glass  nearly  drove  the  poor  lady  out  of 
lier  senses. 

She  tore  out  of  the  room  and  down  the 
corridor,  flourishing  her  weapons,  crying, 
“  Charley,  save  me  !  save  me  !  ’’  and 
rushed  into  her  nephew’s  arms  just  as  he 
was  about  to  carry  his  threat  of  firing  at 
his  assailants  into  execution. 

“  Stand  back,  aunt,  for  a  moment  !  ” 
said  Charley.  “  You  had  better  keep  at 
the  other  end  of  the  house  unless  you 
want  to  be  hurt !  Look  out  !  ” 

Crash  another  bullet  flew  through  the 
window,  and  buried  itself  in  the  wall 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot  where  Miss 
O’Dowd  was  standing. 

Charley’s  aunt  gave  a  wild  screech 
and  bolted  back  to  her  room. 

“  Now,  Mick,”  exclaimed  Charley,  “  we 
must  fire,  or  else  they’ll  have  the  door 
down  !  ”  and,  stepping  to  the  window,  the 
boy  fired,  and  Mick  followed  up  with 
another  shot. 

The  effect  was  marvellous  on  the  Moon¬ 
lighters  !  Giving  vent  to.  a  volley  of 
groans  and  shouts,  they  scurried  like 
frightened  hares  across  the  snow  to  the 
cover  of  the  shrubbery. 

After  this  there  was  a  long  silence. 
The  fellows  were  evidently  consulting 
together. 

“  Look  here,  Mick,”  presently  said 
Charley,  “  I  want  you  to  go  up  on  the 
roof,  crawl  round  the  leads,  and  try  to  see 
whether  the  fellows  are  attempting  to 
get  in  at  any  other  part  of  the  castle.  If 
you  hear  or  see  any  movement,  fire,  and 
I'll  come  to  you.” 

Mick  departed  on  his  errand,  making 
his  way  along  the  corridor,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  was  a  trap-door  giving  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  roof.  As  he  stole  quietly 
past  Miss  O’Dowd’s  bedroom  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Eileen  trying  to  comfort  her 
aunt. 

Quickly  mounting  the  steps  that  led 
to  the  trap  hatch,  he  got  out  on  the  leads 
and  crawled  slowly  round  the  roof,  listen¬ 
ing  attentively,  but  there  was  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard  except  the  sighing  of 
the  night  wind. 

Satisfied  that  all  was  right,  he  was 
about  to  descend  through  the  aperture, 
and  had  just  placed  his  feet  on  the  top 
step  of  the  ladder,  when  the  ladder 
slipped  from  beneath  him,  and  with  great 
difficulty  he  saved  himself  from  falling 
into  the  corridor. 

By  extending  his  arms  he  prevented 
this  catastrophe,  and  was  just  going  to 
lower  himself  when  he  felt  his  legs  seized 
from,  below,  while  his  ears  were  assailed 
by  piercing  screams. 

.“Oh,  you  villain!  quick,  Dan;  run, 
Eileen,  bring  me  a  carving-knife  while  I 
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cut  his  legs  off.  They’re  coming  through 
the  roof !  ” 

“  Hould  on,  ma’am,”  shouted  Mick, 

“  sure  it’s  only  me,”  and,  letting  go  his 
hold,  he  dropped  suddenly,  and  falling 
violently  on  Mrs.  O’Dowd,  sent  her 
sprawling  on  the  floor. 

“  Murder,  murder  !  ”  shrieked  the  old 
lady,  and  then  scrambling  to  her  feet  she 
turned  and  fled  from  the  scene  amidst  the 
shouts  of  laughter  that  greeted  Mick’s 
advent  from  Charley,  Eileen,  and  Dan, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
cries  of  Miss  O’Dowd. 

But  on  returning  to  the  room  their 
merriment  was  quickly  turned  into 
sorrow.  A  fierce  red  glare  lit  up  the 
whole  of  the  apartment.  .  Charley’s  first 
impression  was  that  the  castle  was  on 
lire,  but  Mick,  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  the  fields,  exclaimed, 

“  There,  your  honour,  the  rogues  have 
set  fire  to  the  hay  in  the  hay-yard ;  bad 
luck  to  ’em  !  ”  / 

Sure  enough  they  had.  The  flames 
roared  and  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
illuminating  the  castle  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  country. 

“  This  ’ll  bring  the  police  down  on  ’em,” 
angrily  muttered  Dan. 

“  I  hope  so,”  ejaculated  Charley;  “but 
I  fear  they’ll  have  time  to  do  more  mis¬ 
chief  before  hell)  comes.”  i- 

Charley’s  fears  were  not  without 
ground,  for  now  a  waggon  piled  with  hay 
and  drawn  by  one  of  the  colonel’s  hdrses 
was  observed  coming  in  the  direction  of 
the  castle.  A  man  was  seen  urgingc  the 
animal  onward,  and  close  behind  the 
waggon  marched  a  number  of  men  with 
blackened  faces.  As  the  waggon  drew 
near  the  house  the  sharp-sighted  Mick 
whispered  to  his  young  master, 

“Look,  yer  honour,  one  of  the  black¬ 
guards  has  got  a  bit  of  a  torch.  Sure,  I’ll 
give  him  the  laste  taste  in  the  world  of 
the  blunderbuss ;  pass  it  here,  Dan,  me 
boy.” 

The  waggon  was  now  close  to  the  hall 
door,  and  the  Moonlighters,  protected  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  cover  it  afforded, 
jeered  at  the  occupants  of  the  room 
above. 

“  We’ll  burn  ye  like  rats,”  shouted  out 
the  man  with  the  torch,  waving  it  deri¬ 
sively  over  his  head  and  stepping  slightly 
to  the  front  to  let  the  “  rats  ”  see. 

“Bang  !”  went  the  blunderbuss,  and 
away  went  the  torch  some  yards  through 
the  air,  while  the  Moonlighter,  rolled  over 
in  the  snow.  At  the  same  moment  the 
horse,  startled  by  the  loud  report,  made 
off  down  the  avenue. 

“  I  think  the  rascals  have  had  enough,” 
exclaimed  Charley,  looking  out  of  the 
window ;  “  they  are  running  off.” 

“  An’  moighty  good  rason  they  have 
sure !  ”  shouted  Mick ;  “  look  at  the 
peelers  !  they’re  on  to  ’em  !  There’s  the 
colonel.  Hoorah  !  ”  roared  Mick,  waving 
the  blunderbuss  round  his  head. 

“  Run  down,  Dan,  and  open  the  door  : 
there’s  something  the  matter  with  Reggy. 
Father’s  lifting  him  out  of  the  car. 
Quick,  man,  quick  !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  hope  not,”  said  Eileen,  who,  just 
then  coming  out  of  the  room,  overheard 
Charley’s  remark,  and  then  hastily  fol- 1 
lowed  her  brother  downstairs  to  the  hall 

They  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  just 
as  the  inanimate  form  of  Reggy  yas 
being  carried  by  Dan  and  the  colonel 
into  the  dining-room. 

Eileen  shuddered,  and  the  tears  gathered 
in  her  bright  eyes  as  she  lookedjpn  the 


boy’s  pallid  face,  and  she  screamed  as  she 
saw  that  the  sleeve  of  his  left  arm  was- 
bloou-stained. 

“  Oh,  papa  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
broken  voice,  “is  he  dead  ?” 

“No,  darling,  but  lie’s  wounded,  and 
the  jolting  of  the  car  has  been  too  much 
for  him.  He’ll  come  to  directly.  Give 
him  more  air,  Charley.  Open  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  tell  Mick  to  take  the  car  and 
fetch  the  doctor;”  and  the  colonel 
hurried  off  to  assist  the  constabulary  in 
securing  their  prisoners. 

About  five  had  been  captured,  and 
tliese  the  police  had  already  bound  and 
were  ready  to  escort  to  Galway. 

“  I’m  going  to  march  them  off  at  once, 
colonel,”  sakl  the  inspector,  “and  if  you’ll 
ride  over  to  the  court  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow  we’ll  settle  their  business  for 
them .  I’m  sorry  we  haven’t  got  the  whole 
lot.  There’s  one  fellow  badly  hurt,  and 
with  your' permission  we’ll  leave  him 
here  until  the  doctor  arrives  to  see  your 
plucky  young  friend.” 

Colonel  Fitzgerald  thanked  the  in¬ 
spector  for  his  promptitude  in  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  his  family,  and,  turning  the 
wounded  Moonlighter  over  to  the  care  of 
Dan,  who  had  him  conveyed  into  the 
house,  went  in  to  see  after  Reggy,’  who, 
under  Eileen’s  treatment,  had  been  re¬ 
stored  to  consciousness,  and  was  sitting 
up  listening  to  Charley’s  account  of  the 
attack  on  the  castle. 

“We  have  to  thank  you,  old  bey, 
though.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  you  I  doubt 
whether  we  should  have  been  able  to 
have  prevented  them  from  burning  the 
place  down.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  colonel,  “  if  Reggy  had 
given  in  after  the  nasty  hit  he  received 
we  should  have  been  too  late.  There’s 
no  doubt,  Reggy,  that  in  the  darkness 
the  wretches  mistook  you  for  me.  But 
here  comes  the  doctor.” 

“  Good  evening,  colonel,”  remarked  a 
little  stout  gentleman,  bustling  into  the 
room.  “What’s  all  this  I  hear?  Nice 
state  we  are  getting  into,  when  a  gen¬ 
tleman  can’t  take  an  evening  ride  with¬ 
out  being  potted  at.  Come,  my  boy,  let 
me  have  a  look  at  this  arm  of  yours. 
Just  try  and  lift  that  limb,  my  lad,”  said 
the  doctor,  in  a  kindly  tone.  “  So  ;  there, 
that’ll  do ;  I  see  there  are  no  bones  broken. 
Now,  Master  Charley,  hand  me  that 
case.” 

Dr.  Donovan  extracted  from  the  case 
a  long  bright  pair  of  scissors  and  com¬ 
menced  cutting  oil'  the  sleeve  of  Reggy’s 
jacket.  As  soon  as  this  operation  was 
completed  he  knelt  down  and  examined 
carefully  the  boy’s  wounded  arm.  The 
inspection  was  evidently  satisfactory. 
“  All  right,  young  gentleman,  I’m  glad 
to  tell  you  that  1  shan’t  have  to  torture 
you  ;  the  bullet  has  gone  clean  through, 
and  fortunately  just  above  the  elbow. 
If  it  had  struck  a  little  lower  down — 
well,  never  mind  ;  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a 
mile. 

“Now,  colonel,”  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
finished  bandaging  Eeggy’s  arm,  “I’ll 
hand  the  young  fellow  over  to  the  care 
of  Miss  Eileen,  and  if  she  doesn’t  cure 
him  by  this  day  week  I  shall  be  much 
mistaken.  Good  night.  I  must  just  pay 
a  visit  to  the  man  Mick  shot  and  then  be 
off.” 

As  the  doctor  departed  Colonel  Fitz¬ 
gerald  inq-uired  for  Miss  O’Dowd. 

“  Bhure,  yer  honour,”  said  Dan,  “  s'lie!s 
packing  up  her  portmanty.” 

“It’s  packed,  Fitzgerald,”  said  that 
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expiration  of  his  holidays  to  again  ride 
Nero  across  country  and  shoot  wild  duck 
on  the  lough. 

(the  end.) 


lady,  entering  the  room,  “and  at  day¬ 
light  to-morrow  I  leave  for  Dublin.” 

"But  next  morning  Miss  _  O’Dowd 
changed  her  mind,  and  nothing  could 


exceed  the  kindness  with  which  she 
nursed  and  attended  to  Master  Reginald, 
who  under  the  combined  care  of  Eileen 
and  her  aunt  was  enabled  long  before  the 


WALKING-STICKS,  AND  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM. 


Walking-sticks  of  all  varieties— apple,  j 
ash,  blackthorn,  brier,  cherry,  elm,  j 
hazel,  holly,  oak,  vine,"and  wliitethorn— are  J 
best  when  cut  in  the  winter,  between  Novem-  J 
her  and  February  ;  the  sap  is  then  sluggish, 
the  leaves  are  off,  and  the  character  of  the  I 
stick  can  be  most  easily  descried. 

To  boys  who  desire  to  carry  a  stick  of  their  j 
own  choice  and  dressing  the  following  prac-  ; 
tical  notes  will  he  of  value. 

Never  attempt  to  trim  a  stick  as  soon  as  ; 
you  have  cut  it.  Leave  the  branches  on  it  I 
an  inch  or  two  long,  and  hang  the  stick  up 
to  dry  for  a  week  or  so  knob  end  uppermost 
with  a  weight  on  the  narrow  end.  Let  it  ' 
hang  in  a  moderately  cool  place,  and  when  it  j 
is  dry  and  pliable  take  it  down  and  begin  to 
trim  it.  Cut  off  the  branches  you  do  not 
want,  and  make  the  crook  if  you  do  not  care  j 
to  finish  merely  with  a  knob.  To  make  the 
crook,  plunge  the  end  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  boiling  water,  bend  it  to  shape,  and 
keep  it  in  place  by  a  piece  of  string  twisted 
by  a  stick  in  the  middle  like  the  spring  of  a 
jumping  frog  or  the  stretcher  of  a  ribbon  saw. 
When  the  stick  has  dried  in  shape,  trim  it  to 
taste  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  give  it  a  good 
rub  down  with  sand-paper.  When  it  is 
smooth  and  presentable,  if  you  want  it  to 
remain  its  natural  colour,  give  it  a  coat  of 
boiled  linseed-oil  and  let  this  dry  thoroughly 
into  it.  If  you  want  the  stick  to  be  black, 
boil  a  pound  of  logwood  chips  for  an  hour  in 
a  quart  of  water  and  brush  the  stick  over 
with  the  boiling  liquor.  When  the  stick  is 
dry  give  it  another  boiling  coat  of  the  decoc¬ 
tion.  When  that  is  dry,  dissolve  an  ounce 
of  green  copperas  in  a  quart  of  hot  water  and 


coat  the  stick  with  the  solution.  Keep  away 
from  the  fire  with  the  stick  and  let  it  dry 
each  time  slowly  and  well,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  mixture  of  the  copperas  and  the 
logwood  has  dyed  it  an  intense  black.  After 
you  have  stained  it,  give  it  a  coat  of  boiled 
oil,  and  when  that  is  thoroughly  dry  begin 
to  polish  it. 

For  the  polish  mix  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
shellac  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum 
mastic  and  dissolve  them  slowly  in  half  a 
pint  of  methylated  spirits,  or,  what  is  better, 
quicker,  and  cheaper,  buy  threepennyworth 
of  French  polish  from  the  nearest  oil-shop. 
Having  polished  the  stick,  finish  it  with  a 
coat  of  hard  varnish  or  copal  varnish  such  as 
the  artists  use,  of  which  a  little  goes  a  long- 
way.  Harxl  varnish  can  be  bougbt  cheaply. 
If  you  must  make  it,  mix  together  an  ounce 
of  gum  mastic,  two  ounces  of  gum  juniper,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  and  a  pint 
of  methylated  spirits.  Give  the  stick  one  or 
two  even  coats  of  varnish,  and  you  will  find 
it  last  for  many  months.  Some  sticks  do 
very  well  varnished  over  the  oil  and  stain, 
then  the  polish  is  saved.  If  you  want  to 
stain  a  stick  brown  add  dragon’s  blood  to  the 
polish  ;  if  you  like  it  golden  coloured  drop  in 
some  yellow  ochre  or  gamboge.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  stick-making,  however,  is  not  in  the 
polishing ;  it  is  in  the  bending  and  trim¬ 
ming. 

Apple  makes  excellent  sticks  if  judiciously 
dried.  Ash  sticks  are  best  cut  from  sap¬ 
lings  ;  when  cut  from  hedges  or  pollards  they 
are  inclined  to  become  brittle.  Like  apple 
sticks,  they  require  careful  seasoning  to  be 
serviceable.  Blackthorn  sticks  are  heavy 


and  liable  to  splinter.  They  are  best  when 
cut  from  saplings.  Brier  sticks  are  also  best 
when  cut  from  saplings.  Cherry  sticks  should 
be  stripped  of  only  a  part  of  their  bark,  and 
require  sand-papering,  oiling,  polishing,  and 
varnishing.  Elm  sticks  should  have  the 
rough  bark  left  on  ;  they  also  are  best  when 
taken  from  saplings,  but  it  is  very  seldom 
indeed  that  an  elm  stick  is  fit  for  anything 
else  than  to  be  looked  at.  Hazel  sticks  are 
light  and  handsome,  and  do  good  service  no 
matter  whence  they  are  cut.  They  should 
be  well  rubbed  down  with  sand-paper  and 
carefully  varnished.  Holly  sticks  are  as 
good  as  any.  Cut  them  from  the  branch 
with  the  crook  or  knob  attached,  and  let 
them  have  a  long  time  to  dry.  Oak  sticks, 
are  the  strongest  and  toughest,  but  the  most 
difficult  to  dry  and  trim.  If  you  dry  them 
too  rapidly  they  split,  if  you  dry  them  with 
the  bark  off  they  split,  if  you  have  the  knots 
close  together  they  split.  If  you  get  a  good 
oak  cudgel  you  can  smash  any  stick  of  any 
other  wood  not  exceeding  it  in  size.  Vine 
sticks  are  also  of  value,  but  they  have  an 
unpleasant  tendency  to  warp  and  twist. 
Whitethorn  sticks  are  like  unto  blackthorn 
sticks — heavy,  treacherous,  and  brittle. 

If  you  want  to  bark  a  stick  steep  it  in  hot 
water  and  rub  off  the  coat  with  a  piece  of 
sacking.  If  you  want  to  bend  or  straighten 
a  stick,  cover  it  with  hot  wet  sand  and  get  it 
into  shape  while  it  is  hot. 

Of  canes  we  need  make  no  mention,  nor 
need  we  deal  with  the  birch.  They  are  but 
luxuries,  frequently  doomed  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  Their  days  are  over.  Alas,  poor  cane  ! 
Alas,  poor  birch  ! 


THE  NEW  RIVER. 


WHAT  a  charm  there  is  in  water  !  Even 
the  unromantic  New  River  lightens 
up  the  landscape  of  northern  London  and 
yields  many  a  rural  scene  worth  noting,  as 
our  artist’s  sketches  testify.  Take  the  first, 
where  we  see  the  river  in  its  infancy  at  Chad- 
well  Springs,  near  Ware.  How  quiet  and 
still  and  yet  instinct  with  life  the  water  is  ! 
In  the  New  Gauge  at  King’s  Mead,  near 
Hertford,  and  the  little  footbridge  at  Amwell 
Pond,  the  same  charm  is  noticeable.  Even 
the  Pumping  Station  at  Cheshunt  affords  a 
decent  picture  when  the  water  is  made  much 
of  in  the  foreground.  The  sketches  of  the 
bend  in  Theobald’s  Park,  of  the  pretty  nook 
at  Enfield  Sluice  House,  and  of  Green  Lanes 
Pumping  Station,  with  the  swans  afloat,  owe 
nearly  all  their  charm,  as  they  owe  their 
existence,  to  the  stream.  Taken  by  itself, 
what  an  ugly  thing  a  pumping  station  is,  in¬ 
ternally  or  externally  !  Look  at  the  inside  at 
Green  Lanes,  and  the  outside  at  Hornsey. 
Hornsey  seems  all  chimney,  and  the  little 
grace  it  possesses  is  entirely  due  to  the  water, 
prim  and  straight  though  its  banks  may  be. 
Even  the  picturesque  old  Sluice  House  close  ; 
by,  where  the  lads  are  shown  engaged  in  the 
highly  unsatisfactory  amusement  of  “  fishing 
in  the  New  River,”  would  be  a  commonplace 
cottage  without  the  lights  and  shades  in  the 
ripples. 

Fishing  in  the  New  River  !  What  a  lesson 
for  great  expectations  !  In  the  reservoirs 
there  is  excellent  sport,  and  permission  to 
try  them  can  be  obtained  from  the  chief 


officers  of  the  company ;  but  in  the  stream 
itself — where  it  can  be  got  at — it  would  require 
one  of  Cleopatra’s  divers  to  bring  a  decent 
fish  to  the  hook.  And  fishing  in  reservoirs  is 
not  always  free  from  risk.  A  friend  of  ours 
tells  how,  having  obtained  permission  to  fish 
in  a  certain  reservoir,  he  arrived  early  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  and  set  to  work.  Not  a 
nibble  did  he  get.  At  last,  as  he  was  packing 
up  to  depart,  a  man  came  by  and  inquired 
what  he  had  been  doing. 

“  Nothing  !  ”  said  he. 

“  Caught  naething  ?  ” 

“  No  !  I  don’t  believe  there  is  anything 
here  to  catch  !  ” 

“Noa!  No  more  there  be.  There  waur ; 
but  they  heen  a-cleaning  this  place  oot  and 
only  let  in  the  watter  last  Toosday  !  ” 

And  that  may  have  been  when  the  water 
was  let  into  the  distributing  reservoirs  at 
Clerkenwell,  which  form  the  subject  of  our 
last  sketch.  What  a  wonderful  work  in  an 
engineering  sense  this  New  River  was  for  the 
days  in  which  Hugh  Myddelton  designed  it  ! 
It  is  a  well-worn  story,  but  it  always  bears 
re-telling. 

The  London  of  1600  was  not  a  quarter  the 
size  it  is  now.  The  limits  of  “the  City” 
]  i  re  tty  nearly  describe  the  metropolis  of  Sir 
Hugh  Myddelton’s  days,  and  the  districts 
which  have  since  become  part  and  parcel  of 
it  were  then  quiet  rural  villages,  between 
which  and  London  itself  green  fields  and 
meadows  existed,  and  to  which  shady  country 
lanes  and  paths  led.  Such,  for  instance. 


were  the  villages  of  Clerkenwell,  Islington, 

1  Highbury,  Hackney,  Homerton,  Bow,  and 
|  Stratford.  Indeed  so  uninhabited  and  lonely 
I  was  the  country  lying  between  the  first  two 
|  and  London,  that  at  much  later  date  we  read 
that  when  the  citizens  wished  to  visit  those 
villages  in  the  evening,  they  used  to  band 
together  in  companies  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
protection  against  footpads  and  robbers. 
London  of  that  day  was  not  a  large  place.  It 
fringed  the  banks  of  the  Thames  on  both 
sides,  from  Westminster  and  Lambeth  to 
the  Tower  of  London  and  Horselydown ; 
spreading  out  to  the  northward  from  Temple 
Bar  as  far  as  Holborn,  and  then  branching 
oft'  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  Alders- 
gate.  Thence  continuing  towards  the  east  as 
J  far  as  Bishopsgate,  whence  it  ran  down  south¬ 
eastward  to  Aldgate  and  the  Tower. 

To  those  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the  Thames  would  provide  an  unfailing 
supply  of  water,  and  water  of  a  tolerably  pure 
quality.  There  were  no  public  analysts  then, 
and  as  the  generality  of  people  dwelling  in 
the  town  were  not  overburdened  with  learn¬ 
ing,  and  not  too  fastidious,  we  may  presume 
that  this  water  was  used  by  those  in  its 
neighbourhood  for  all  domestic  and  even 
drinking  purposes.  Those  citizens  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  now  Farring- 
don  Street  would  have  the  Fleet  river,  which, 
rising  in  Caen  Wood,  between  Hampstead 
and  Highgate,  flowed  through  Battle  Bridge, 
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New  River  Source,  Chadwell  Springs,  Ware. 


Thames  Street  and  Gracecliurch  Street  as  far 
as  Cornhill. 

In  1605  the  Corporation,  at  Myddelton’s 
inspiration,  secured  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
bring  a  “fresh  stream  .of  water  to  the  north 
parts  of  the  city  of  London  from  the  springs 
of  Amwell  and  Chadwell  and  other  springs  in 
the  county  of  Hertford  ....  by  means  of  a 
trench  of  the  breadth  of  ten  feet  and  not 
above.  ”  And  in  the  year  following  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  second  Act,  explaining  the  former 
one,_  and  giving  them  further  powers.  But 
having  done  thus  much  they  stopped,  and 
though  the  people  of  London  were  crying  out 
for  water,  nothing  was  done.  The  fact  was, 
the  Corporation  were  afraid  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  The  vox  populi  said  the  scheme  was 


of  the  citizens  had  to  rely  for  their  water  upon 
such  as  they  could  catch  during  rain,  the  sur¬ 
face  wells,  and  the  several  conduits,  or  public 
reservoirs,  supplied  by  leaden  pipes  from  out¬ 
lying  districts,  for  which  useful  works  they 
were  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  mayors, 
sheriffs,  and  other  individuals.  There  were 
nearly  twenty  of  these  conduits  in  London, 
without  counting  the  outlying  districts.  One 
of  the  chief  ones  was  the  great  conduit  at  the 
east  end  of  Cheapside,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Poultry,  and,  says  Stow,  the  famous  chro¬ 
nicler  of  London,  “was  the  first  sweete  water 
that  was  conveyed  by  pipes  of  lead  under¬ 
ground  to  this  place  in  the  citie,  from  Pad¬ 
dington,"  then  a  little  village  four  miles  from 
London.  This  was  in  the  year  1236.  As 
the  population  increased  the  need  of  more 
water  increased  with  it,  and  in  one  year 
alone  nine  fresh  conduits  were  erected,  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  from  various  outlying  vil¬ 
lages.  Yet  with  all  these  the  water  supply 
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could  not  keep  pace  with  the  population,  and 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
question  of  what  was  to  be  done  became 
of  vital  importance.  During  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  many  plans  were  sug¬ 
gested,  among  them  being  two,  the  first  for 
bringing  a  river  from  any  part  of  Middlesex 
or  Hertfordshire  to  the  north  side  of  London, 
and  the  second  for  bringing  a  river  from  Ux¬ 
bridge  to  the  same  locality,  but  neither  of 
these  came  to  anything.  In  1581  Peter 
Morice,  a  Dutchman,  fixed  a  water-wheel  in 
the  first  arch  of  London  Bridge  on  the  north 
side,  and  by  the  aid  of  force-pumps  forced 
Thames  water  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  build¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high ;  thence 
it  ran  through  pipes  to  supply  houses  in 


an  impossibility.  They  listened  to 
vox  populi,  and  for  three  years  it 
seemed  that  nothing  would  be  done, 
and  that  the  two  Acts  of  Parliament 
would  be  so  much  waste  paper. 
However,  in  the  year  1608,  Hugh 
Myddelton,  then  a  goldsmith  of 
Basinghall  Street,  offered  to  carry 
out,  the  scheme  at  his  own  cost  and 
risk,  provided  all  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Corporation  by  the  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  transferred 
to  him.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and 
on  the  20th  April,  1608,  the  work 
commenced. 

Hugh  was  the  sixth  son  of  Richard 
Myddelton,  a  member  of  a  very  old 
Denbighshire  family,  and  governor 
of  Denbigh  Castle  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  vi,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
Richard  Myddelton  had  several  chil¬ 
dren.  Charles,  his  fifth  son,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  governor  of  Denbigh 
Castle  ;  William,  his  third  son,  first 
went  to  Oxford  and  then  turned 
sailor,  and  saved  our  fleet  when  sent, 
in  1591,  to  intercept  some  Spanish 
galleons  off  the  Azores.  He  also 
translated  the  book  of  Psalms  into 
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was  established  as  a  grocer  and  Mer¬ 
chant  Adventurer,  and  it  was  under  this 
brother’s  care  that  he  commenced  life  as  a 
citizen  by  being  entered  an  apprentice  to  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company.  In  due  course,  when 
he  had  served  his  time,  he  began  business  on 
his  own  account  in  Basinghall  Street,  and, 
like  his  brother,  he  joined  the  prosperous 
Merchant  Adventurers.  In  1597  he  repre¬ 
sented  Denbigh  in  Parliament,  and  for  it 
he  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation.  He 
now  added  cloth  manufacturing  to  his  gold¬ 
smith’s  business,  and  from  the  two  must 
have  derived  immense  wealth.  On  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  James  r.  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  royal  jewellers,  proving  him  to  have  been 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 


active  of  the  citizens  of  London.  And  now  we  can  return  to  his 
great  work,  and  a  great  work  it  was,  considering  the  engineering  skill 
of  those  days. 

When  Myddelton  had  taken  his  levels  he  found  that,  though  the 
springs  at  Amwell  and  ChadweUffwere  only  seventeen  miles  from  the 
spot  at  Clerkenwell  which  he  had  fixed  on  for  the  reservoir,  yet  the 
course  his  river  would  have  to  take  in  order  to  escape  some  of  the 
difficulties  caused  by  intervening  high  lands  and  to  get  a  proper 
fall  and  current  towards  London,  would 
measure  thirty-eight  and  a  half  miles. 

Cuttings  would  have  to  be  made  and 
embankments  raised,  “  and,”  says  Howe, 
an  old  writer,  ‘  ‘  the  land  which  it  was 


Welsh  verse,  and,  lastly,  he  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Price,  of  Plasiolyn,  are 
said  to  be  the  first  two  who  smoked 
tobacco  publicly  in  London,  and 
“  that  the  Cockneys  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  to  see  them.” 
Thomas,  the  fourth  son,  was  a  grocer 
in  London,  and  provided  the  Welsh 
nation  with  a  new  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  at  his  own  expense.  He 
was  elected  Lord  Mayor  on  Michael¬ 
mas  Day,  1613,  the"  very  day  that 
saw  the  completion  of  the  New 
River. 

Hugh  was  born  about  1555,  and 
displayed  unusual  talents  at  a  very 
early  age.  He  first  began  to  mani¬ 
fest  his  enterprising  spirit  by  a 
futile  search  for  coal  within  a  mile 
of  his  native  town,  Denbigh.  At 
the  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  his  brother  Thomas 
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to  pass  was  in  some  places  oozy  and 
muddy,  in  other  places  extreame  hard  and 
rockey,  where  he  was  constrained  to  cut  his 


and  the  common  people  opposed  him  bitterly, 
saying  his  river  would  bring  ruin  to  all  the 
surrounding  country.  Nothing  daunted, 


a  yard  per  mile,  and  in  order  to  retard  its 
speed  dams  were  erected  in  two  or  three 
places.  The  average  breadth  was  twenty- 


trench  thirtie  foot  deep,  and  in  divers  other 
low  and  uncertain  grounds,  compelled  to  add 
thereto  a  second  .strength  by  force  of  art ;  and 
at  the  end  of  Enfield  Great  Park  it  is  car- 
ryed  with  great  art  over  a  valley  between  two 
high  hills,  through  an  open  trough  neere  five 
foote  wide  and  two  foote  deepe,  supported  by 
arches  of  wood  fixed  in  the  ground,  some 


Myddelton  commenced  his  work  with  a  will, 
for  lie  set  on  six  hundred  labourers  and  paid 
them  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day.  The 
winding  canal  was  carried  in  some  places 
through  tunnels,  and  it  crossed  two  wide 
valleys  at  Bush  Hill  near  Enfield,  and  near 
Highbury,  in  wooden  aqueducts  or  troughs 
lined  with  lead.  The  aqueduct  at  Bush  Hill 


one  feet,  the  average  depth  four  feet.  The 
cost  of  the  undertaking  was  enormous,  and 
Myddelton  found  at  length  that  unless  he 
received  help  he  should  be  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  his  task.  He  applied  to  the  Corporation, 
but  was  refused.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
king,  who  agreed  to  pay  half  the  expenses, 
past  and  present,  on  condition  half  the  con- 
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whereof  are  four  and  twentie  foote  in 
heighte.”  But  not  only  had  he  natural  diffi¬ 
culties  to  contend  with,  but  the  landowners 


was  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
that  at  Highbury  four  hundred  and  sixty -two 
feet.  The  general  descent  of  the  stream  was 


cern  were  made  over  to  him.  To  this  Myd¬ 
delton  consented,  and  from  the  year  Kill  to 
1614  certain  sums  were  paid  to  Myddelton  on 
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the  king’s  account,  but  what  the  total 
amount  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
However,  the  royal  help  and  patronage  Was 
all  Myddelton  required,  and  on  the  29th  Sep-, 
teniber,  1613,  the  work,  which  had  cost 
£500,000,  and  lasted  live  years,  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  water  Howed  into  the  reser¬ 
voir  at  Clerkenwell.  The  ceremony  of  the 
opening  is  described  by  an  old  writer  as 
follows.  “  On  Michaelmasse  day,  in  anno 
1613,  being  the  day  when  Sir  Thomas  Myd¬ 
delton,  brother  to  the  said  Hugh  Myddelton, 
was  elected  Lord  Maior  of  London  for  the 
yeere  ensuing,  in  the  afternoone  of  the  same 
daye  the  Lord  Maior  of  London,  accompanied 
with  the  said  Sir  Thomas  and  many  of  the 
worthy  aldermen,  rode  to  see  the  cisterne,  and 
first  issuing  of  the  waters  thereinto,  which 
was  performed  in  this  manner  : 

“A  troope  of  labourers,  to  the  number  of 
sixty,  or  more,  well  apparelled,  and  wearing 
green  Monmouth  caps,  all  alike,  carryed 
spades,  shovels,  pickaxes,  and  such  like  in¬ 
strument  of  laborious  imployment,  marching 
after  drummes,  twice  or  thrice  about  the 
cisterne,  presented  themselves  before  the 
mount,  where  the  Lord  Maior,  Aldermen, 
and  a  worthy  company  beside,  stood  to  be¬ 
hold  them  ;  and  one  man  (in  behalf  of  all  the 
rest)  delivered  a  speech  commencing, 

‘long  have  we  labour’d,  long  desir’d,  and  pray’d. 
For  this  great  work’s  perfection,’ 

and  ending, 

‘Flow  for  the  fruits,  then:  — Flow  forth,  precious 
spriug, 

So  long  and  dearly  sought  for,  and  now  bring 
Comforts  to  all  that  love  thee  :  loudly  sing, 

And  with  thy  chrystal  murmurs  strook  together 
Bid  all  thy  wel- wishers  welcome  hither.  ’ 

At  which  words  the  flood-gates  flew  open, 
the  streame  ranne  gallantly  into  the  cisterne, 
drummes  and  trumpets  sounding  in  a  trium¬ 
phal!  manner,  and  a  brave  peale  of  chambers 
gave  full  issue  to  the  intended  entertain¬ 
ment.  ” 

Myddelton  had  conquered,  and  the  New 
Liver  had  reached  London.  From  the  reser¬ 
voir  it  was  taken  down  in  pipes  of  wood 
(made  by  boring  out  the  centres  of  young 
ash  trees)  to  the  City,  and  supplies  to  houses 
were  laid  on,  on  payment  of  yearly  rents  by 
the  owners.  Some  of  the  old  wooden  pipes 
are  dug  up  even  now,  and  are  found  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  On  the  21st 
June,  1619,  the  shareholders  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  the  king  under  the  title  of  “The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  New  River 
brought  from  Chadwell  and  Amwell  to  Lon¬ 
don,"  and  Hugh  Myddelton  was  appointed 
the  first  governor.  At  tne  commencement 
the  Company  did  not  prosper,  and  calls  were 
made  on  the  shareholders,  and  in  the  year 
1631  Charles  I.,  who  then  held  the  king’s 
moiety  of  shares,  resold  them  to  Sir  Hugh, 
who  had  been  knighted  in  1622,  for  a  yearly 
payment  of  £500,  which  payment  is  continued 
to  the  present  day.  The  property  of  the  New 
River  Company  was  divided  into  seventy-two 
share.?;  thirty-six  were  originally  vested  in 
Sir  Hugh,  and  they  are  known  as  “adven¬ 
turers’  shares,”  and  thirty-six,  which  the 
king  bought  and  afterwards  resold,  known  as 
“king’s  shares.”  At  present  there  is  no 
more  prosperous  company  than  that  of  the 
New  River,  and  Sir  Hugh  probably  had  no 
notion  to  what  success  his  project  would 
attain  in  after  years.  In  the  year  1633, 
for  instance,  the  dividend  on  a  share  was 
£15  3s.  4d. ,  in  1857  it  was  £876.  The  value 
of  a  share  in  1881  was  about  £20,000. 

The  original  springs  proved  inadequate  for 
the  increased  demand,  and  the  New  River 
Company  now  derives  its  supply  from  the 
Chadwell  Spring,  from  the  River  Lea,  from 
four  wells,  one  at  Amwell,  one  at  Cheshunt, 
one  at  Hampstead,  and  one  in  the  Hampstead 
Road  ;  and  for  street- watering  purposes  the 
seven  ponds  at  Hampstead  and  the  seven 
ponds  at  Highgate  are  also  laid  under  con¬ 


tribution.  The  course  of  the  stream  has  also 
been  shortened,  so  that  the  New  River  of  the 
present  day  is  only  twenty-eight  miles  long. 
Sir  Hugh  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Matthew  in  Friday  Street. 
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The  best  hundred  and  twenty  yards’  time  for 
the  hurdles  is  Jackson’s  16sec.  Jackson, 
however,  was  never  champion.  The  honour 
was  won  four  times  by  Pahner,  three 
times  by  Upcher,  twice  by  Stirling  and  Law¬ 
rence,  and  once  each  by  Mil  vain,  Law,  Ten¬ 
nant,  Nunn,  Gamier,  Loder,  Reay,  and  Gow- 
thorpe.  The  slowest  of  the  championship 
times  is  Nunn’s,  ISfsec.  ;  the  fastest  Pal¬ 
mer’s,  16Jsec.  In  1881  Lawrence  is  also 
accredited  with  16Jsee. 

The  best  high  jump  is  Davin’s,  6ft.  2fin. 
Davin  was  champion  in  1881,  but  he  then 
cleared  only  6ft.  Ofin.  This  height,  also 
attained  by  Parsons  in  1883,  has  never  been 
exceeded  at  a  championship  meeting ;  even 
5ft.  2in.  has  made  a  champion  jumper,  The 
high  jump  championship  was  won  three  times 
by  Mitchell,  and  twice  by  Brooks,  but  in  all 
other  cases  by  single  event  men. 

Mitchell  also  won  the  pole-jump  on  three 
occasions  ;  but  our  best  pole-jumper  is  Ray, 
of  Ulverstone,  who  has  also  won  it  thrice, 
and  for  his  performance  of  lift.  3in.  in  1881 
holds  the  record.  The  pole-jump  was  twice 
won  by  H.  W.  Strachan ;  the  other  winners 
have  been  Wheeler,  Moore,  Graham,  Fel- 
lowes,  Kelsey,  Woodburn,  Kayll,  Robinson, 
and  Cobbold.  In  Robinson’s  year,  1879, 
there  appeared  the  mysterious  letters,  j.  o.= 
jumped  over. 

The  best  wide  jump  is  Davin’s  23ft.  2in., 
but  in  1881,  when  he  was  champion,  he  only 
cleared  22ft.  11  Jin. ;  thus  the  best  of  the  cham¬ 
pionship  jumps  is  that  of  Parsons  in  1883, 
with  23ft.  Oj-in.  The  champion  jump  has 
been  as  low  as  19ft.  4in.  Lockton  was  cham¬ 
pion  three  times,  and  so  were  Davies  and 
Mitchell,  if  we  count  the  tie  in  1871  as  a;  win 
to  both.  Fitzherbert  was  twice  champion, 
and  so  was  Alkin.  The  other  jumpers  have 
been  Tosswill,  Baddeley,  Elliott,  Malone, 
and  Horwood.  The  latter  was  last  year’s 
champion. 

Hammer-throwing  is  a  mysterious  art, 
somewhat  pleasingly  varied  in  its  results. 
In  1866  the  championship  was  won  by  James 
with  78ft.  5in.;  in  1874  Brown  required  120ft. 
to  win  it.  Hales  won  it  twice,  his  best  throw 
being  110ft.  in  1877.  Hales  holds  the  record 
for  throwing  the  hammer  with  an  unlimited 
run — 138ft.  3in.  With  a  7ft.  run  and  no 
follow,  Hart  holds  the  record  witli  110ft.  8in., 
and  a  certain  Queckberner  is  reported  from 
New  York  to  have  whirled  the  sixteen- 
pounder  96ft.  ljin.  without  either  a  run  or 
a  follow.  Hales  was  twice  champion,  so  was 
Baddeley.  Leeke  was  champion  three  times, 
so  was  Burgess.  The  other  hammerers  have 
been  Halket,  Patterson,  Lawrence,  M.  Davin 
(not  the  jumper),  Gruer,  and  Hart.  Hart 
holds  the  record,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
110ft.  Sin.  ;  when  he  won  the  championship 
last  year  he  only  succeeded  in  throwing 
83ft.  5in. 

Weight-putting  is  another  occupation  of 
uncertain  character.  The  best  on  record  is 
Maxwell’s  43ft.  Sin.  ;  the  worst  on  champion 
record  is  Leeke ’s  31ft.  4 Jin.  Stone,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  has  been  champion  weight-putter  no 
less  than  five  times ;  Mitchell  gained  the 
honour  twice,  so  did  Bor,  so  did  Winthrop. 
The  other  putters  have  been  Fraser  in  1866, 
when  by  a  mistake  an  181b.  lOoz.  weight  was 
substituted  for  the  usual  sixteen-pounder, 
Leeke,  Moore,  East,  Davin  (the  hammer- 
thrower),  and  Ross,  of  Patrieroft. 

We  may  appropriately  close  with  a  few 
sundries.  The  best  hop-step-and-jump  is 


45ft.  4in.  by  Daly,  at  Cork,  in  1873  ;  the  best 
vault  over  a  fence  is  Atkinson's  7ft.  3fin.  in 
March  last  year;  and  the* best  hopping  a 
hundred  yards,  14fsec.,  is  that  of  See,  another 
Yankee,  at  New  York  in  1883.  We  have  not 
touched  on  walking  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  where  match-walking 
ends  and  match-running  begins ;  and  we 
have  said  nothing  of  cycling,  preferring  to 
leave  it  for  another  occasion. 

(THE  END.) 


More  Royal  Aute  ors. 


The  next  Royal  book  will  come  from  the 
pens  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Prince  Edward  and  Prince  George.  It  will 
be  in  two  large  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages 
each,  and  will  be  profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures  and  maps.  During  their  voyage 
round  the  world  each  of  the  young  princes 
kept  his  diary  up  to  date,  and  upon  these 
daily  entries,  written  on  board,  on  horseback, 
in  tents,  the  two  volumes  will  be  based.  The 
Rev.  J.  N.  Dalton,  who  accompanied  the 
princes,  has,  we  believe,  made  important  ad¬ 
ditions  from  his  own  diary,  and  has  revised 
the  sheets  himself.  The  two  volumes  will 
probably  be  ready  in  April. 


The  BisHor  of  Bedford  on  Good  Story 
Reading. 

The  Bishop  of  Bedford,  speaking  at  a  con¬ 
versazione  at  Toynbee  Hall,  held  by  the 
members  of  the  Students’  Union  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  University  Extension  Society, 
said  that  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  books 
he  would  like  to  lay  down  the  rule,  “  Do 
read  good,  books,  or  rather  the  books  of  good 
men.  ”  Happy  was  the  man  who  loved  read¬ 
ing,  but  the  confirmed  novel  reader  he  looked 
upon  as  a  very  poor  sort  of  fellow  indeed, 
who  he  thought  would  never  do  much  good 
in  the  world.  But  because  this  was  true  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  he  despised  good 
stories.  He  had  heard  people  object  to 
stories  because  they  were  not  true.  That 
was  a  very  funny  objection,  for  if  they  took 
an  ordinary  volume  of  history  it  was  no  truer 
than  a  good  novel.  Histories  gave  them 
facts,  and  so  did  many  stories  ;  but  there  was 
not  always  the  strictest  truth  in  the  former  as 
to  the  motives  that  brought  about  the  facts, 
whereas  a  good  story  had  its  whole  force  and 
power  in  its  truthfulness  of  nature  ;  in  its 
setting  forth  with  accuracy  those  lines  of 
character  which  it  was  profitable  to  study. 
.This  is  the  kind  of  story  that  the  Boy’s  Own 
Paper  ever  seeks  to  place  before  its 
readers. 
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Maori  (Auckland,  N.Z.).— You  can  get  lenses  from 
Messrs.  Dollond,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard ;  John 
Browning,  of  the  Strand  ;  Baker  and  Sons,  of_  Hol- 
born,  etc.  The  advertisements  in  “Nature, ’’  “  Know¬ 
ledge,”  “  Science  Monthly,”  or  “  Science  Gossip, 
might  put  you  on  a  desirable  track.  “Nature"  is 
almost  sure  to  be  found  in  volume  form  in  your 
public  library. 

F.  A.  Miller  (Lawrence,  N.Z.).— 1  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte  was  the  second  son  of  Carlo  Buonaparte  and 
Letizia  Rambolino.  2.  You  can  take  your  choice 
between  Winsor  and  Newton.  Reeves,  and  Rowney. 
3.  The  Great  Eastern.  See  back.  4.  They  are  all 
given  in  our  report  of  the  University  Boat  Race. 

L.  T.  Kitchener.  —  Buy  the  second  volume.  The 
articles  ran  through  the  summer  parts. 

PACRA— Greek  is  not  one  of  the  obligatory  subjects 
in  the  preliminary  examination  for  solicitors. 

J.  W.  C. — The  quickest  way  to  polish  the  steel  chain 
is  to  put  it  in  a  bottle  containing  powdered  emery 
and  a  little  oil,  and  shake  it  about  till  you  get  the 
rust  off  it.  Then  put  it  in  another  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  putty-powder  and  a  little  oil,  and  shake  it  about 
till  you  polish  it. 

M.  C.  A. — We  never  answer  legal  questions,  or  give  an 
opinion  on  pending  actions.  Go  to  a  lawyer  and  pay 
his  fee. 

J.  W.  Sutcliffe.— 1.  “Banting  on  Corpulency”  is 
published  by  Harrison  and  Sons,  Pall  Mall.  2.  A 
good  lacquer  for  brass  is  half  an  ounce  of  gamboge, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  aloes,  eight  ounces  of  shellac, 
and  a  gallon  of  spirits. 

W.  Grenfell  (Oamaru).— Thanks  for  your  note  that 
English  solicitors  have  to  pass  an  examination  in 
New  Zealand  law  before  being  allowed  to  practise  in 
the  colony. 

Ignoramus.— To  clean  boards  drop  a  little  am¬ 
monia  into  the  water  you  use  with  the  soap. 
Or  try  one  of  the  American  soaps— “Crystal 
Soap,”  “  Saponite,”  etc.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  to  beat  elbow-grease  and  the  best 
yellow. 

W.  Edmands.— A  stock  gillyflower  five  feet  high 
should  be  taken  to  a  show,  if  well  grown.  Sucli 
monstrosities,  however,  are  generally  so  scraggy 
as  to  have  little  merit.  If  it  should  be  so  in 
your  case,  keep  the  plant  at  home. 

H.  Pipe.— The  best  way  to  form  a  library  is  to 
buy  one  book  at  a  time,  read  it  through,  and 
never  part  with  it.  You  will  And  that  even  in 
its  allusions  it  will  he  valuable  to  you ;  and, 
in  years  to  come,  perhaps,  you  may  hit  upon  a 
thought  or  a  fact  which  a  reference  to  your 
old  friend  will  make  clear  to  you,  or  put  you 
on  the  right  track  to  thoroughly  work  out.  It 
is  almost  as  great  a  mistake  to  give  away  hooks 
when  you  have  read  them  as  to  buy  books 
merely  for  their  covers,  or  for  their  being 
mentioned  in  some  aged  history  of  literature 
as  “works  that  no  gentleman’s  library  should 
be  without.” 

W.  T.  P. — Your  best  plan  would  be  to  get  Mr. 
G.  C.  Davies's  book  on  the  Norfolk  Broads. 


A  Californian  Mystery.— We  are  not  responsible 
for  the  opinions  of  “  other  papers.”  If  you  doubt 
that  you  weigh  more  after  a  meal  than  before  it,  a 
very  simple  experiment  will  enlighten  you.  Your 
argument  simply  leads  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  more  you  eat  the  less  you  weigh,  and  you  have 
only  to  keep  on  eating  to  weigh  nothing.  As  to 
“the  air  displaced  by  the  food  weighing  more 
than  the  food  which  has  taken  its  place,”  apart 
from  the  difficulty  of  getting  our  food  down,  we 
should  if  it  were  true  have  our  legs  of  mutton 
flying  upwards  like  balloons,  and  be  obliged  to  keep 
our  joints  and  puddings  guyed  to  the  tablecloth  to 
prevent  their  shooting  off  into  space. 

R.  S.  S.  Grant — Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  Andrea 
Ferrara.  The  number  of  blades  marked  with  his 
name  is,  however,  so  great  that  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  merely  a  trade  mark.  Solingen  is  the 
name  of  a  German  town. 

C.  Campbell.— In  the  April  part  for  1880  you  will  find' 
three  plans  of  a  full-rigged  ship  —  one  giving  the 
sails,  one  the  masts  and  spars,  and  one  the  rigging. 


E.  A.  N.— Student  interpreters  in  China,  Japan,  and 
Siam  receive  a  commencing  salary  of  £200  per  year. 

C.  F.  C.,  Jr.— An  Italian  warehouse  is  so  called  from 
the  fact  of  the  shops  of  which  it  is  a  development 
having  been  stocked  with  oil  and  pickles  and  petty 
groceries,  in  the  fashion  of  the  country  from  which 
it  took  its  name.  The  grocery  and  oil-and-pickle 
trades  were  at  first  distinct. 

E.  W.  W. — The  £  is  the  initial  of  Libra  =  pounds  ;  the 
s.  is  the  initial  of  solidi  =  shillings ;  the  d.  is  the 
initial  of  denarii  =  pence. 

Naval  Surgeon.— Up  to  a  certain  point  the  course 
of  study  is  the  same  as  that  for  an  ordinary  practi¬ 
tioner.  Candidates  have  then  to  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion,  and  are  selected  for  the  service.  Full  parti¬ 
culars  can  be  had  from  the  medical  department. 

S.  S.  Icenie.— You  must  not  fly  the  flag  of  a  club  of 
which  you  are  not  a  member  ;  and  yon  must  not  fly 
an  ensign  with  a  device  on  it  unless  you  belong  to  a 
club  that  has  obtained  the  Admiralty’s  permission  to 
do  so. 


JASON.— "Much  obliged  for  your  official  description  of 
the  arms  of  the  Salters'  Company.  We  transcribe 
in  full :  “Per  chevron  azure  and  gules  three  covered 
salts,  or,  springing  salt  proper.  On  a  helmet  and 
torso  issuing  out  of  a  cloud  argent,  a  sinister  arm 
proper  holding  salt  as  the  former.  Supporters  two 
‘  otters’  argent  plattee,  gorged  with  ducal  coronets, 
thereto  a  chain  affixed  and  reflected  or.” 

Piscator.  —  And  you  have  an  advantage  over  the 
weekly  readers  in  getting  your  plates  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  question  of  give  and  take. 
Why  not  purchase  the  first  weekly  number  of  each 
part  for  your  special  use,  and  give  it  away  when 
done  with  to  some  poorer  lad? 

Prospectus. — For  the  “Art  Directory,”  price  six¬ 
pence,  giving  all  information  regarding  the  schools 
and  examinations  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department,  South  Kensington,  s.W.  Postage- 
stamps  should  be  enclosed,  to  defr  ay  cost  and  post¬ 
age.  A  Science  Directory  is  also  issued,  giving  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Science  Schools.  Its  price  is  also 
sixpence. 

R.  Clark. — Your  best  plan  would  be  to  buy  an  Army 
List.  It  is  published  by  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,  and  obtainable  through  any  bookseller. 

Alma. — A  “  Football  Annual”  is  published,  giving  the 
addresses  of  the  principal  clubs.  You  can  get  it  at 
any  athletic  sports  shop, 

Brunswick  Black. — Better  buy  it.  Brunswick  black 
is  made  of  asphaltum,  oil,  litharge,  and  turpentine, 
and  is  quite  unsuitable  for  home  manufacture. 

M.  W.  Tiiompstone.— See  the  index  of  the  last  four 
volumes,  and  read  our  articles ;  or  get  Biddle's 
“Model  Yacht  Building,”  price  five  shillings. 

C.  G.  S.  — To  black-bronze  brass  clean  it  first  in  aqua¬ 
fortis,  and  rinse  it  well  in  clean  water.  Then 
immerse  it  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  each  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  white  arsenic  to  twelve  parts  of 
aquafortis.  Rinse  it  in  water  ;  dry  it  in  sawdust ; 
polish  it  with  blacklead,  and  lacquer  it.  If  you 
want  merely  to  blacken  it,  mix  lampblack  with 
gold-size,  and  add  a  little  turpentine. 

Oologist. — Get  the  second  volume.  It  contained  a 
series  of  articles  on  birds'  eggs,  illustrated  with  a 
coloured  plate. 

A.  A.  Anderson.— The  best  way  to  mark  your  pigeon 
is  to  use  an  indiarubber  stamp,  and  impress  your 
name  on  one  of  the  wing  feathers.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  most  flying  clubs. 

Paddy.— “Practical  Canoeing"  costs  four  shillings. 
“  Boat  Sailing  for  Amateurs”  costs  five.  The  latter 
is  published  at  170,  Strand. 

A.  C.  Few.— There  are  many  such  books,  for  lists  of 
which  apply  to  some  nautical  warehouse,  such  as 
Norie’s  in  the  Minories,  Potter’s  in  the  Poultry,  etc. 
One  is  published  by  Trubner  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill, 
price  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  Its  title  is 
“  The  Young  Seaman’s  Manual,”  by  Captain  Burney, 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

Ocean  WAVE. — “Maggie  Miller”  is  the  surge  under 
the  bows.  Lazy  sailors  sometimes  hang  their  clothes 
in  it  to  wash  without  trouble  to  themselves,  and 
not  seldom  they  have  the  joy  of  finding  them  washed 
away  entirely  1 

White  Violet.— Trapping  is  still  carried  on  in  the 
Far  West.  See  Baillie-Grohman’s  “  Camps  in  the 
Rockies,”  published  by  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Rogator  —1.  A  child  born  in  England  is  English,  but 
it  can  claim  its  father’s  nationality.  2.  The  hall¬ 
marks  were  given  in  the  May  part  for  1881,  on  page 
488. 

Rollo  the  Rover.— You  will  find  the  relative  rank 
given  in  the  article  on  Navy  Ranks  in  the  February 
part  for  1884. 

C.  Vermont.— 1.  All  extracts  must  bear  the  name  of 
the  paper,  nd  not  exceed  a  reasonable  length. 
2.  The  numbers  are  not  kept ;  only  the  parts. 

Pling  Plong.-I.  The  I  in  I  Zingari  is  the  Italian 
article  meani  g  “the.”  “I  Zingari"  are  the  wan¬ 
derers  or  the  gipsies.  2.  Cannot  say  unless  you 
describe  the  symptoms  at  length. 

J.  McCutcheon.  —  We  would  strongly  dissuade  you 
from  attempting  to  make  fireworks  at  home  ;  the 
doing  so  may  bring  you  into  trouble  with  the  police. 

An  Anxious  Liverpudlian.— 1.  The  first  volume  has 
been  reprinted,  and  sells  at  six  shillings.  2.  For  a 
cheap  first  book  of  mineralogy  try  that  of  .J.  B. 
Collins,  price  one  shilling,  published  by  Messrs. 
Collins  and  Sons ;  or  that  by  Frank  B.utley,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Murby,  of  Lmlgate  Circus,  at  two  shillings. 
The  larger  works  are  of  course  more  expensive. 

Luminous.— The  London  agents  for  Balmain’s  lumi¬ 
nous  paint  are  Messrs.  Ihlee  and  Horne,  31,  Alder- 
manbury,  E.C.  You  can  get  it  in  small  quantities. 
Harbour  buoys  and  fishing  floats  have  been  painted 
with  it. 


WORDS  OF  CHEER. 

Our  Training  Ships.— In  the  “Eastern  Morning 
News,”  published  in  Hull,  we  find  a  report  of  a  lecture 
delivered  on  board  the  Southampton,  stationed  in  the 
Humber.  The  report  concludes:  “After  the  lecture 
the  boys  resumed  their  amusements,  some  playing 
draughts,  some  dominos,  and  others  reading  the  only 
paper  allowed  on  board,  viz.,  the  B.  0.  P.” 


THE  HEROES  OF 
NEW  SWISHFORD: 

A  SCHOOL  EPISODE 
IX  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

By  the  Author  of 

“  My  First  Football  Match,"  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  III. — CONSTERNATION. 

The  Eliza,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  coastguard’s  boat  on 
which  our  heroes  had  embarked, 
was  a  middlipg-sized  sea-going 
rowing  boat,  which,  if  it  was  just 
big  enough  by  a  little  judicious 
packing  to  hold  the  seven 
voyagers,  could  certainly  not 
have  accommodated  more. 

While  Gayford  with  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  an  experienced  bargee 
shoved  the  boat  along  out  of  the 
creek,  Bowler  took  upon  himself 
the  care  of  trimming  the  “  ship  ” 
and  stowing  away  all  the  bag¬ 
gage. 

“  As  soon  as  we  get  out,”"  said 
he,  “  we’d  better  lie  down  on 
the  floor,  in  case  the  coastguards 
see  us.” 

“  Not  much  chance  of  that,” 
replied  Gayford,  “  they  never  get 
np  till  eight,  and  by  that  time 
we  shall  be  half  way  across.-” 

“  Suppose  they  spot  us  and  give 
chase,”  said  Wallas,  “what  a  row 
we  shall  get  into.” 

“They’ve  not  got  a  boat,  I 
tell  you,  and  I  don’t '  believe 
there’s  one  they  can  get  either,’ 
said  Bowler. 


The  Heroes  In  Doleful  Plight. 


“  But  they’re  sure  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  us  when  we  get  back  to-night.” 

“  Let  them.  It’ll  be  dark  at  six,  and 
we  can  land  in  Rocket  Bay,  you  know, 
and  dodge  them  that  way.” 

Bowler  was  evidently  so  well  up  in  the 
arrangements,  and  had  made  such  a 
careful  study  of  all  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  venture,  that  every  one  felt  satisfied, 
and  even  the  somewhat  doubtful  Wallas 
desisted  from  throwing  more  cold  water 
on  the  expedition. 

It  was  a  rave  morning  with  a  little  bit 
of  a  fog,  and  a  cool  breeze  right  off  the 
land.  This  last  point,  however,  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  Once  out  in  the  open  they  would 
be  able  to  hoist  sail,  and  without  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  rowing  make  a  straight  track 
for  the  Long  Stork — much  indeed  as 
would  be  the  case  when,  with  a  southerly 
wind  at  their  backs,  they  would  before 
long  plough  the  ocean  from  Sirmamary 
to  New  Swishford. 

The  fog  also  was  decidedly  in  their 
favour-,  for  it  would  help  to  screen  them 
from  the  observation  of  any  wakeful  and 
inquisitive  coastguard.  In  fact  the  un¬ 
usual  combination  of  wind  and  fog- 
seemed  like  a  special  sign  of  good  omen 
to  their  adventure. 

“Hope  it’s  not  wough  outside,”  said. 
Braintree,  as  the  boat,  now  nearly  out  of 
the  creek,  began  to .  dance  a  little  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  the  open  sea. 

“  Can’t  be  rough  with  the  wind  off  the 
land,  you  duffer,”  said  Crashford. 

“  Can’t  it,  though  1  ”  said  Wester,  as  a 
wave  lifted  the  prow  of  the  boat  and 
nearly  sent  it  back  on  the  rocks. 

“  I  call  that  vewy  wough,”  said  Brain¬ 
tree,  looking  and  feeling  a  little  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

“  Oh,  it’s  only  the  ground  swell,”  said 
Cayford  ;  “we  shall  soon  get  out  of  that. 
Here,  Bowler,  old  man,  take  an  oar  with 
Tubbs  and  keep  way  on  while  I  stick  up 
the  sail.  Look  alive.” 

With  some  difficulty  the  oars  were  got 
out,  and  Tubbs  made  to  comprehend 
what  was  expected  of  him.  But  compre¬ 
hending  was  one  thing  with  Tubbs,  and 
doing  was  another  thing.  Just  as  he 
settled  down  to  liis  oar  another  wave 
lifted  the  boat  and  Tubbs  with  it,  who 
clung  wildly  to  the  seat  with  both  hands, 
leaving  his  oar  to  its  fate.  Luckily 
Crashford  was  near  enough  to  make  a 
grab  at  it  before  it  went,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  expedition  might  have  been 
marked  by  a  serious  catastrophe. 

The  unhappy  Tubbs  having  been 
shunted,  Crashford  took  his  place,  and 
with  Bowler  kept  the  boat’s  head  steady 
till  Gayford  hauled  up  the  sail  and  the 
Eliza  began  of  her  own  accord  to  fly 
through  the  water. 

At  the  sight  of  the  majestic  sail  swell¬ 
ing  with  the  wind,  and,  still  more,  on, 
perceiving  a  decided  impr-ovement  in  the 
pitching  of  the  boat,  the  spirits  of  the 
party  rose  again,  and  Braintree  actually 
began  to  hum  “  Wule  Bwitannia.” 

The  cliffs  of  Raveling  loomed  dimly 
out  behind  them,  and  ahead  they  could 
just  discern  the  faintest  outline  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  said  Bowler,  “  this  is 
jolly.  It’s  just  like  the  real  New  Swish¬ 
ford,  isn’t  it,  you  fellows  1  ” 

“  Warthah,”  said  Braintree,  “except  my 
wifle  to  let  fly  at  the  seagulls  with.” 

“  But,”  said  Wallas,  “  if  the  wind ’s  off 
the  land  this  side,  it  will  be  off  the  sea 
when  we  get  over  there,  so  I  suppose  it’ll 
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get  rougher  and  rougher  the  farther  out 
we  get '{ ” 

This  ominous  suggestion  had  the  effect 
of  immediately  damping  the  spirits  of 
half  the  party,  and  Bowler  and  Gayford 
found  it  difficult  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  much-abused  ocean.  The  ocean, 
however,  went  some  way  to  restore  con¬ 
fidence  in  itself.  For  though  it  still  con¬ 
tinued  restless  enough  to  keep  Braintree 
and  Tubbs  in  a  state  of  suspended  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  bows,  it  showed  no  signs  of 
getting  worse  as  it  went  on. 

Bowler  was  jubilant.  With  his  hand 
on  the  rudder  and  his  eye  on  the  com¬ 
pass,  he  kept  the  boat’s  course  like  a 
line,  and  fancied  himself  heading  due 
north  from  Sinnamary.  Gayford,  with 
the  sheet  in  his  hand,  and  a  careful 
watch  on  the  sail,  could  easily  delude 
himself  into  fancying  the  coast-line  of 
the  Long  Stork  was  the  veritable  shore 
of  New  Swishford. 

“Isn’t  it  prime,  old  man,”  said  he, 
“  and  won’t  it  be  primer  still  when  the 
real  time  comes1?  I  never  guessed  it 
would  be  so  easy.  Not  a  thing’s  gone 
wrong.” 

“No,  and  think  of  the  lark  of  landing 
and  collaring  the  island,  too.  I  say,  who 
does  the  Long  Stork  belong  to  ?  ” 

“Don’t  know — the  Long  Storks,  I 
guess.  They’re  the  only  inhabitants  I 
ever  heard  of.” 

“  Well,  I’m  sorry  for  them.  But.  I  say, 
Gayford,  it’s  just  as  well  we  have  got 
some  grub  on  board,  for  there’s  not  much 
sign  of  forests  and  game  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  here.” 

Not  much  indeed  !  Long  Stork  Island 
was  a  barren  rock  about  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  few  scraggy 
patches  of  grass  on  its  uninviting  slope. 
No  living  creatures  but  the  wild  sea¬ 
birds  patronised  it  in  the  winter,  when 
the  waves  lashed  over  the  island  and 
sent  their  salt  spray  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Even  they  seemed  to  avoid  it. 
But  beggars  cannot  be  choosers,  and  as 
the  Long  Stork  was  the  only  island  of 
our  heroes’  acquaintance  within  reach, 
they  had  to  take  it  as  it  was  and  make 
the  best  of  it. 

A  decided  sea  was  running  oil  the 
landward  side  of  the  island  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  it,  and  even  such  inexperienced 
navigators  as  Bowler  and  Gayford  could 
see  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
about  effecting  a  quiet  landing. 

“  Better  go  round  the  other  side,”  said 
Gayford,  “  it’ll  be  quiet  enough  there  out 
of  the  wind.” 

So  the  boat’s  nose  was  put  out  to  make 
a  circuit  of  the  Long  Stork. 

“  Look  out,  I  say,”  said,  or  rather 
groaned,  Braintree  from  the  bows. 
“  Don’t  make  the  boat  avoII.  Why  can’t 
you  wun  her  stwait  in  the  way  you—” 

His  further  observations  were  cut 
short,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  time 
that  the  Eliza  was  rounding  the  stormy 
cape  he  and  Tubbs  and  Crashford  were 
in  a  decidedly  pensive  mood. 

At  last  the  circumnavigation  was  ac¬ 
complished,  and  in  tranquil  water  the 
boat  cruised  along  under  the  sheltered 
shore  of  the  island.  The  sail  was  lowered, 
oars  were  put  out,  the  invalids  sat  up, 
and  Bowler,  standing  up  in  the  bows, 
scanned  the  coast  for  a  likely  landina-- 
place. 

He  had  not  to  search  long.  A  little 
natural  pier  of  rock  ran  out  invitingly, 
alongside  which  the  boat  was  slowly  and 
triumphantly  brought. 


“Now,  you  fellows,”  said  Crashford, 
“  here  goes  for  first  on  shore.  Out  of  the 
way,  Tubby.  Hurrah  for  New  Swish¬ 
ford  !  ”  And  he  leapt  on  shore,  half  cap¬ 
sizing  the  boat  as  he  did  so. 

Bowler  found  his. authority  unequal  to 
the  task  of  controlling  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  fellow-emigrants,  and  he  had  to  let 
them  land  as  they  pleased,  while  he  and 
Gayford  grimly  lielcl  the  boat  alongside. 

When  all  but  Tubbs  were  ashore  their 
patience  could  hold  out  no  longer.  They 
followed  the  general  rush,  Bowler  crying- 
out  to  Tubbs  as  lie  sprang  ashore, 

“  See  and  make  her  fast  Tubbs,  and 
land  the  grub,  will  you  1  We’ll  be  back 
directly.”  And  off  he  scampered  with 
the  rest  to  join  in  the  ceremony  of  cap¬ 
turing  the  island. 

Now  Tubbs  was  not  the  best  man  who 
could  have  been  chosen  to  execute  so 
important  a  trust  as  that  laid  upon  him  ; 
and  Bowler,  had  he  been  rather  less  ex¬ 
cited  at  the  moment,  would  have  thought 
twice  before  he  left  liim  to  perform  it. 
In  the  first  place  Tubbs  could  find  no 
place  to  tie  the  boat  up  to,  and  as  long 
as  he  sat  in  the  boat  and  held  on  to  the 
rock  it  was  evident  he  could  not  land  the 
grub.  So  he  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  did 
his  best.  He  relaxed  his  hold  for  a 
moment  and  made  a  frantic  grab  at  one 
of  the  brown-paper  parcels.  But  it 
almost  cost  him  his  moorings,  for  the 
boat,  taking  advantage  of  its  liberty, 
began  to  slide  away  out  to  sea,  and  it 
was  all  Tubbs  could  clo  to  catch  hold  of 
the  rock  again  in  time  to  stop  it.  This 
would  not  clo,  it  was  clear.  He  pulled 
the  boat  along  to  its  old  position,  and 
throwing  the  parcel  ashore,  meditated. 
He  must  wait  till  one  of  the  others  came 
to  help  him.  Poor  Tubbs  !  It  was  hard 
lines  to  see  the  rest  of  the  party  scram¬ 
bling  triumphantly  up  the  hill,  and  find 
himself  left  here  like  a  sort  of  animated 
anchor.  Happy  thought  !  How  came 
he  never  to  have  thought  of  the  anchor 
before.  There  it  was  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  It  would  be  the  simplest  thing 
to  jump  ashore  Avitli  it  and  fix  it  some¬ 
where  in  the  rocks  where  it  would  hold. 
No  sooner  Avas  the  brilliant  project  con¬ 
ceived  than  it  Avas  executed.  Seizing 
the  anchor  in  his  hands,  Tubbs  stepped 
gaily  ashore  and  triumphantly  Avedged 
one  tooth  of  it  into  a  crevice  of  the  rock 
Avhere  it  would  hold  firm  enough  to  keep 
a  man-of-war  in  its  place.  He  watched 
Avith  a  pleasant  smile  the  Eliza  as  she 
drifted  sloA\dy  out  on  the  rope,  enjoying 
the  prospect  of  seeing  her  presently  tug 
at  the  anchor,  and  then  give  up  the 
attempt  to  get  free  and  resign  herself  to 
her  fate. 

It  was  a  longer  coil  of  rope  than  he 
had  imagined.  The  boat  Avas  tAventy 
yards  away  at  least,  and  still  paying  out. 
By  the  Avay,  Avhere  Avas  the  rope  ?  With 
a  cry  of  horror  Tubbs  sprang  to  the 
anchor  and  began  hauling  in.  The  rope 
came  in  gaily,  but  not  the  Eliza  !  She 
danced  merrily  out  to  sea  in  a  straight 
line  for  the  north  pole,  with  the  six 
brown-paper  parcels  on  board,  leaving 
her  poor  custodian  to  console  himself  as 
best  he  could  with  a  loose  end  of  rope 
Avhich  had  ne\'er  been  fastened  to  its 
ring. 

What  Avas  he  to  do  ?  After  taking  a 
feAv  minutes  to  collect  his  ideas,  by  which 
time  the  boat  AA?as  a  hundred  yards  on  its 
solitary  voyage,  it  occurred  to  him  he 
had  better  inform  the  others  of  Avhat  had 
happened.  So  he  started  in  rather  a 


low  state  of  mind  in  pursuit  of  them.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  he  came  upon 
them,  perched  in  a  group  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  island  and  singing  “Rule 
Britannia”  in  a  lusty  chorus  which  sent 
the  scared  seagulls  flying  to  right  and 
left. 

“Hullo  Tubby,  old  man,  here  we  are. 
Got  the  grub  safe  ashore  ?  Not  been 
bagging  any  of  the  peaches,  eh?  You’ve 
been  long  enough.” 

Tubbs  replied  by  pointing  mysteriously 
to  a  little  speck  out  at  sea. 

“  What’s  the  row  ?  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked 
Gayford. 

“You  wouldn’t  guess  what  that  little 
thing  is,”  said  Tubbs. 

“  What  is  it  ?  Can’t  you  speak  ?  ” 

_  “  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it’s  our  boat. 
The  anchor  wasn’t  tied,  you  know.” 

“  The  boat !  You  great  booby  i”  cried 
one  and  all,  springing  to  their  feet  and 
rushing  in  the  direction  of  the  pier,  up¬ 
setting  and  trampling  over  the  unhappy 
Tubbs  as  they  did  so. 

“  What  on  earth  shall  we  do  ?  ”  gasped 
Gayford,  as  he  ran  by  Bowler’s  side. 

“  We  must  swim  for  it,”  said  Bowler. 
“  It’s  our  only  chance.” 

“  Can’t  do  it.  She’s  half  a  mile  out.” 

“  It’s  all  up  with  us  if  we  can’t  get  her,” 
groaned  Bowler. 

They  reached  the  landing-stage,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  danced  the  Eliza  half 
a  mile  out  at  sea. 

“  I’ll  try  it,”  said  Bowler,  flinging  off 
his  coat. 

“  What,  to  swim  ?  You’ll  do  nothing 
of  the  sort,”  said  Gayford,  seizing  his 
friend  by  main  force. 

“I  tell  you  it’s  our  onfy  chance,”  cried 
Bowler.  “  Let  go,  do  you  hear  ?  ” 

“No,  I  won’t,  old  man.  We  must 
make  the  best  cf  it.  It’ll  be  more  like 
New  Swishford  than  ever  now.” 

This  last  argument  had  more  effect 
•with  Bowler  than  any  other,  and  he 
slowly  put  on  his  coat. 

“  I  vote  we  souse  that  idiot,  Tubbs, 
till  he’s  black  in  the  face,”  said  Crashford, 
viciously. 

“  What’s  the  use  of  that  ?”  asked  Bowler. 
“  The  fact  is, .you  fellows,”  said  he,  “  we’re 
regularly  in  for  it  now,  and  the  sooner 
we  make  up  our  minds  what  we  shall  do 
the  better.” 

“Let’s  make  a  waft,”  said  Braintree, 
mindful  of  his  “  Wobinson  Cwosoe.” 

“  Wliere’s  your  wood  ?  ”  asked  Wallas. 

“Let’s  hoist  a  signal,  anyhow,”  said 
Wester. 

“No  one  to  see  it  if  you  do,”  said 
Wallas. 

“  Let’s  have  some  grub,”  said  Crash- 

ford. 

This  last  suggestion  met  with  general 
approval.  They  had  had  no  breakfast  to 
speak  of,  and  after  their  voyage  and  ex¬ 
citement  hunger  was  beginning  to  assert 
itself.  The  one  brown-paper  parcel 
rescued  from  the  Eliza  was  forthwith 
handed  in  and  pronounced  common  pro¬ 
perty.  It  happened  to  be  the  parcel 
bearing  Tubbs’s  name,  and  contained, 
lie  sides  a  seventh  part  of  the  provisions, 
Tubbs’s  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
general  store — namely  the  crib  to  Sallust 
and  the  guide  to  the  environs  of  Tun- 
■  bridge  Wells.  These  it  was  proposed 
and  seconded  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  owner  as  his  share  of  the  good  things 
contained  in  the  parcel,  but  Bowler  and 
Gayford  interfered  on  his  behalf,  and  after 
having  been  reprimanded  with  a  severity 
that  took  away  his  appetite,  he  was 
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allowed  to  partake  of  a  portion  of  potted 
shrimp  and  a  potted  peach,  together  with 
a  small  slice  of  cake.  Bowler  groaned  to 
to  see  what  a  hole  even  this  frugal  repast 
made  in  the.  provisions,  and  consulted 
Gayford  in  an  undertone  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  slaying  a  seagull  and  the  merits 
of  raw  poultry  generally. 

Rather  dolefully  the  provisions  were 
packed  up  and  deposited  in  a  ledge  in 
the  rocks  while  the  party  proceeded  to 
wander  about  the  island  in  search  of 
board  and  lodging.  The  charms  of  Long- 
Stork  Island  had  fallen  oft'  greatly  in  the 
short  interval,  and  the  sea  fog  which  was 
beginning  to  wrap  it  round  and  bide  the 
mainland  from  view  seemed  like  a  wet 
blanket  both  on  tbe  spirits  and  persons 
of  the  adventurers. 

After  much  dreary  search  a  hollow 
was  found  on  the  hillside,  which  by  fas¬ 
tening  together  three  or  four  ulsters 
might  be  roofed  over  sufficiently  well  te 
keep  out  tbe  rain  or  cold  if  required. 
As  to  food,  tbe  island  provided  absolutely 
nothing  except  the  chance  of  raw  poultry 
already  mentioned  and  a  few  shell-fish 
on  the  rocks. 

The  day  wore  on  and  the  fog  turned  to 
drizzle  and  the  drizzle  to  rain.  They 
held  out  against  it  as  long  as  they  could, 
but  had  to  take  shelter  at  last  and  herd 
together  in  their  extemporised  cabin. 

Here  a  painful  discussion  ensued. 

“  I  hope  you’re  satisfied  now,”  growled 
Wallas.  “  This  is  mess  enough  to  please 
even  you,  Bowler.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ”  retorted  Gay¬ 
ford  ;  “  a  lot  you’ve  done  for  the  public 
good.  There  are  plenty  of  seagulls 
about  without  you  to  croak  too.” 

“I  wish  my  umbwellah  hadn’t  gone  out 
to  sea,”  observed  Braintree,  shivering. 

“  By  the  way,”  said  Crashford,  “  didn’t 
I  see  it  lying  on  the  rocks  1  I’ll  just  run 
and  see,”  and  off  he  started. 

“  When  shall  we  ever  get  away?”  asked 
Wester.  “We  may  get  starved  here.” 

“  They’re  sure  to  see  us  or  find  us  out 
in  a  day  or  two,”  said  Bowler. 

“  A  day  or  two  !  ”  exclaimed  Wallas ; 
“  do  you  really  mean  we’ve  got  to  stay 
here  without  food  or  shelter  a  day  or 
two?  I  wish  your  New  Swishford  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea.” 

“  So  it  is,”  drily  observed  Bowler. 

“Fine  fools  you’ve  made  of  us  with 
your  humbug  and  child’s  play,”  growled 
the  other. 

“  You  don’t  want  much  making,”  re¬ 


torted  Bowler  ;  “  and  if  you  want  to  talk 
any  more  you  can  talk  to  some  one 
else.” 

Wallas  accepted  the  invitation  and 
growled  all  round  till  everybody  was 
sick  of  him. 

After  a  long  absence  Crashford  re- 
turned  without  the  umbrella. 

“I  couldn’t  find  it,”  said  he,  sitting- 
down.  “  It’s  gone.” 

“  But  you  found  the  peaclies,  you 
blackguard  !  ”  said  Bowler,  springing  up 
and  pointing  to  some  juicy  remains  still 
clinging  to  the  delinquent’s  coat.  And 
in  his  righteous  indignation  he  dealt  the 
traitor  a  blow  which  sent  him  out  of,  the 
tent. 

A  fight  ensued  there  and  then  between 
Bowler  and  Crashford,  unhappily  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former,  who  was  no 
match  for  the  practised  hand  opposed  to 
him.  The  company  interposed  after  a 
few  rounds,  and  none  too  soon  for  the 
damaged  though  still  lion-hearted  Bowler. 

Crashford  profited  nothing  by  his 
victory,  for  it  was  decided  unanimously 
to  exclude  him  from  the  tent  till  he 
chose  to  apologise  for  his  treachery,  and 
meanwhile  the  remains  of  the  slender 
provisions  were  taken  into  safe  custody 
out  of  his  reach. 

The  day  wore  on  and  the  rain  fell 
heavier  and  heavier  upon  the  ulster  roof 
over  their  heads.  The  wind  whistled 
drearily  above  them,  and  the  mainland 
was  entirely  lost  to  sight.  As  far  as 
they  were  concerned  they  might  be  in 
the  real  New  Swishford  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  nearest  land. 

They  huddled  together  silently,  no  one 
caring  much  to  speak.  Only  Braintree 
broke  the  monotony  by  shivering  audibly, 
and  the  footsteps  of  Crashford,  as  he 
paced  up  and.  down  outsid.e  to  keep  warm, 
added  a  dreary  variety  to  the  silence. 

The  afternoon  drew  on,  and  at  last 
Bowler  said, 

“  Better  let  the  beggar  in.” 

“  Hadn’t  we  better  all  turn  out  and  see 
what’s  to  be  done  ?  ”  said  Gayford.  “  We 
shall  only  come  to  grief  here.  The  grub 
won’t  hold  out  for  another  meal,  and 
then  it’ll  be  something  more  than  a 
joke.” 

“  Come  on  then,  you  fellows,”  said 
Bowler.  And  the  roof  was  hauled  down 
j  and  the  party  turned  dismally  out  once 
1  more  to  seek  their  fortune. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  STAR  O  E  THE  SETTLEMENT: 

•  A  TALE  OF  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy  Captain,”  “  Godfrey  Morgan,"  “  The  Cryptogram,”  etc. 
CHAPTER  XXIV.— THE  FATE  OF  THE  STAR. 


The  effect  of  the  engineer’s  speech  was 
truly  gratifying.  Its  complete  dis¬ 
interestedness  touched  the  not  very  sen¬ 
sitive  hearts  of  the  guests,  and  there  was 
a  round  of  noisy  applause. 

Alice,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  and  her 
heart  beating  violently,  seemed  the  only 
one  that  betrayed  no  surprise  at  her 
lover’s  proceedings ;  and  slie  remained 
silent  by  her  father’s  side. 

Watkins,  still  crushed  by  his  terrible 
misfortune,  raised  his  head.  He  knew 
enough  of  Cyprien  to  know  that  if  he 
gave  him  his  daughter  her  happiness 
would  be  assured,  but  he  would  not  yet 
admit  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  the 
marriage. 

Cyprien,  confused  at  the  publicity_  to 
which  his  ardour  had  committed  him, 
grew  conscious  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
position,  and  wished  he  had  remained 
more  master  of  his  feelings. 

The  silence  of  mutual  embarrassment 
was  ended  by  Vandergaart,  who  stepped 
towards  the  farmer. 

“John  Watkins,”  said  he,  “I  do  not 
wish  to  abuse  my  victory,  and  I  am  not 
one  of  those  that  strike  a  man  when  he  is 
down.  In  vindicating  my  right  I  have 
only  done  my  duty.  But  I  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  right  may  sometimes  border 
closely  on  injustice,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
visit  your  sins  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
are  innocent.  Besides,  I  am  alone  in  the 
world,  and  not  so  very  far  off  my  grave. 
What  is  the  use  of  so  much  wealth  if  I 
cannot  dispose  of  it  1  If,  Watkins,  you 
agree  to  the  match  between  these  two 
youngsters,  I  will  give  them  the  Star  of 
itlie  Settlement  as  a  wedding  present  ! 
And  I  will  make  them  my  heirs ;  and 
thus,  as  fully  as  I  can,  repair  the  in¬ 
voluntary  injury  1  have  done  to  your 
daughter  !” 

At  these  words  a  murmur  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  ran  round  the  assemblage. 
Every  one  looked  at  John  Watkins.  His 
eyes  seemed  to  glisten  as  he  shaded  them 
with  his  trembling  hand. 

“Jacobus  Vandergaart !  ”  he  cried,  un¬ 
able  to  restrain  the  tumultuous  feelings 
which  agitated  him.  “  Yes  !  You  are  a  j 
real  good  fellow,  and  in  thus  ensuring 
the  young  people’s  happiness  you  have 
nobly  avenged  the  wrong  I  did  you.” 

Neither  Alice  nor  Cyprien  could  find 
words  to  reply,  but  their  looks  spoke  for 
them.  The  old  man  held  out  his  hand  to  his 
enemy,  and  Watkins  clasped  it  eagerly. 
And  every  eye  was  moist ;  even  the  old 
police-sergeant,  who  looked  as  dry  as  an 
Admiralty  biscuit,  found  it  necessary  to 
cough  and  use  his  handkerchief. 

Watkins  seemed  quite  a  different  man. 
His  expression  had  changed  to  be  as 
kindly  and  gentle  as  it  had  hitherto  been 
hard  and  heartless.  And  Vandergaart 
had  resumed  his  wonted  look  of  placid 
good-nature. 

“Let  us  forget  and  forgive,”  said  he, 
“  and  let  us  wish  the  young  couple  every 
happiness.” 

And  the  storm  having  thus  passed 
away,  Vandergaart  took  fiis  place  at  the 


table,  and  began  to  talk  to  Watkins  of 
his  plans  for  the  future. 

“Let  us  sell  everything  and  go  with 
the  youngsters  to  Europe.  We_  could 
settle  near  them,  do  some  good  with  our 
money,  and  end  our  days  in  peace.” 

Meanwhile  the  temperature  continued 
to  rise,  the  air  becoming,  more  and  more 
oppressive,  and  converting  the  guests 
into  so  many  electrical  machines.  In 
j  vain  the  windows  and  the  doors  were 
thrown  open.  Not  a  breath  caused  a 
candle  flame  to  flicker.  Such  pressure 
could  only  end  in  one  way— there  would 
be  a  storm,  with  heavy  thunder  and  tor¬ 
rential  rain,  and  the  relief  that  the  storm 
would  give  was  eagerly  awaited. 

Suddenly  a  blinding  flash  threw  a 
sickly  tint  over  all,  and  instantly  the 
roar  of  the  thunder,  as  it  rolled  over  the 
|  plain,  .announced  that  the  concert  had 
begun. 

At  the  same  moment  a  furious  squall 
burst  into  the  room  and  blew  out  all  the 
lights.  Then  the  cataracts  of  heaven 
were  opened,  and  the  deluge  commenced. 

“  Did  you  hear  that  sharp  click  after 
the  thunderclap  !  ”  asked  Thomas  Steel, 
while  the  windows  were  being  shut  and 
the  candles  relighted.  ,  “  I  thought  a 
glass  globe  had  cracked.” 

Immediately  all  eyes  instinctively 
turned  towards  the  Star  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment. 

The  diamond  had  vanished  ! 

But  neither  the  iron  cage  nor  the  glass 
globe  that  covered  it  had  changed  its 
position.  It  was  manifestly  impossible 
that  any  one  could  have  touched  it. 

The  phenomenon  seemed  to  verge  on 
the  miraculous.  Cyprien  eagerly  leant 
forward,  and  noticed  on  the  velvet 
cushion,  in  place  of  the  diamond,  a  little 
mound  of  ashy  powder. 

He  could  not  restrain  a  shout  of  sur¬ 
prise,  and  in  a  word  told  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

“  The  Star  of  the  Settlement  has 
crumbled  into  dust !” 

Every  one  in  Griqualand  knows  that 
this  curious  property  is  peculiar  to  the 
diamonds  of  the  district.  Though  not 
often  mentioned,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that,  owing  to  some  hitherto  unintelligible 
molecular  action,  the  most  precious  of  the 
gems  will  sometimes  fly  to  pieces  like  a 
bombshell,  and  leave  nothing  behind  but  a 
tiny  pinch  of  dust,  that  may  or  may  not 
be  of  use  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  engineer  was  evidently  thinking 
more  of  the  scientific  interest  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  than  of  the  enormous  pecuniary  loss 
it  meant  for  him. 

“  What  is  very  curious,”  he  said,  while 
all  looked  on  amazed,  “is  not  so  much 
that  the  stone  lias  crumbled  up,  but  that 
it  should  have  waited  till  to-day  to  go 
off.  Diamonds  generally  break  up  so 
much  sooner  after  cutting.  About  ten 
days  is  the  usual  time,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Van¬ 
dergaart  ?  ” 

“  That  is  so,  and  it  is  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  I  ever  saw  a  diamond  go 
three  months  after  it  had  been  cut !  ” 


said  the  old  man,  with  a  sigh.  “  You  see- 
it  was  destined  that  the  Star  of  the 
Settlement  should  belong  to  nobody. 
When  I  think  that  we  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  disaster  had  we  given  the 
diamond  a  trifling  coat  of  grease — ” 

“Beallyl”  exclaimed  Cyprien,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  a  man  who  at  last  sees  a 
way  out  of  a  difficulty.  “  Then  I  can  ex¬ 
plain  it  all.  The  poor  fragile  Star  re¬ 
ceived  the  coating  of  grease  in  Dada’s 
gizzard,  and  that  is  why  it  lasted  till  to¬ 
day.  It  might  have  been  much  better 
if  it  had  gone  to  pieces  four  months  ago 
and  saved  us  our  scamper  across  the 
Transvaal ! ” 

Watkins  seemed  very  ill  at  ease  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  now  he  broke  out  with — 

“  How  can  you  take  things  so  coolly  % 
There  you  are  talking  about  the  millions 
gone  in  smoke  as  if  they  were  only  a 
cigarette  !  ” 

“  That  shows  we  are  philosophers,”  said 
Cyprien.  “There  is  nothing  like  being 
wise  when  wisdom  has  become  a  neces¬ 
sity.” 

“Philosophers  if  you  like,”  said  the 
farmer.  “  But  millions  are  millions,  and 
you  don’t  pick  them  up  every  day.  Ah, 
Jacobus  !  you  have  done  me  a  greater 
service  than  you  think.  I  am  afraid  I 
should  have  gone  off  like  a  bombshell  had 
the  Star  still  been  mine.” 

“  Why  should  it  matter  ?  ”  said  Cyprien, 
with  a  tender  look  at  Alice’s  sunny  face. 
“  I  have  this  evening  won  so  precious  a 
diamond  that  the  loss  of  no  other  can 
trouble  me.” 

And  thus  ended,  in  a  way  well  worthy 
of  its  brief  and  troubled  history,  the 
career  of  the  largest  cut  diamond  the 
world  has  seen. 

Such  an  ending  could  not  but  confirm 
the  superstitions  afloat  in  Griqualand. 
More  than  ever  the  Kaffirs  and  diggers 
felt  assured  that  large  diamonds  brought 
nothing  but  ill  luck. 

Vandergaart,  who  had  been  so  proud 
to  cut  it,  and  Cyprien,  who  dreamt  of 
giving  it  to  the  School  of  Mines,  were  at 
heart  much  more  disconcerted  at  the  dia¬ 
mond’s  destruction  than  appeared  on  the 
surface.  But  the  world  could  well  spare 
it,  and  there  was  no  good  to  be  gained  by 
making  unnecessary  fuss. 

Nevertheless,  this  accumulation  of  start¬ 
ling  events  and  strange  emotions,  the  loss 
of  his  fortune,  followed  by  the  loss  of  his 
diamond,  had  a  serious  effect  on  John 
Watkins.  He  took  to  his  bed,  lingered 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  died.  Neither 
the  devoted  care  of  his  daughter,  the 
efforts  of  Cyprien,  nor  the  exhortations 
of  Jacobus  Vandergaart,  who  took  his 
place  by  his  bedside  and  did  his  utmost 
to  encourage  him  to  battle  against  the 
attack,  proved  able  to  avert  the  blow. 
In  vain  the  old  lapidary  talked  of  his 
plans  for  the  future,  told  him  how  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  him  a  partner  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Kopje,  asked  his  advice 
on  its  future  management  The  old 
farmer  had  received  a  crushing  blow  to 
his  pride,  his  avarice,  his  egotism,  and  his. 
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whole  idea  of  life,  and  lie  felt  that  his 
end  had  come. 

One  evening  he  called  Alice  and  Cy- 
prien  to  him,  joined  their  hands,  and 
without  a  word  breathed  his  last.  He 
had  survived  his  cherished  Star  but  a 
fortnight. 

And  in  truth  there  seemed  to  be  some 
intimate  connection  between  the  fate  of 
the  farmer  and  that  of  the  wonderful 
gem,  though  the  coincidences  admitted 
of  reasonable  explanation  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  superstitious  notions  that 
were  current  in  Griqualand.  The  Star  of 
the  Settlement  had  “brought  ill-luck”  to 
its  owner  in  the  sense  that  its  arrival  had 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  declining 
prosperity. 

But  what  the  wiseacres  of  the  camp 
did  not  see  was,  that  the  real  origin  of 
the  “  ill-luck  ”  lay  in  the  faults  of  J ohn 
Watkins  himself  —  faults  which  bore 
within  them  the  seeds  of  grief  and  ruin. 
Many  of  the  misfortunes  of  this  world 
are  attributed  to  mysterious  “  ill-luck  ” 
when  in  reality  they  are  due  to  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  those  who  bear  them.  If  .John 
Watkins  had  been  less  attached  to  lucre, 
and  had  not  assigned  exaggerated  and 
almost  criminal  importance  to  the  little 
carbon  crystals  known  amongst  men  as 
diamonds,  the  discover/  and  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Star  of  the  Settlement  would 
have  affected  him  as  little  as  it  did  Cy- 
prien,  and  his  health,  physical  and  moral, 
would  never  have  succumbed  to  a  mere 
attack  on  his  pocket.  But  his  whole 
heart  was  in  diamonds,  and  through  a 
diamond  he  died. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  wedding  took 
place.  Alice  was  now  Cyprien’s  wife  ; 
what  more  could  he  desire  in  this  world  1 

And  the  young  engineer  was  richer 
than  he  supposed. 

By  the  discovery  of  the  famous  Star 
the  value  of  his  claim  had  been  greatly 
increased,  and  during  his  absence  on  the 
expedition  across  the  Transvaal,  Steel, 
who  had  remained  in  partnership  with 
him,  had  worked  away  most  energetically 
and  successfully.  The  yiekl  was  a  very 
fair  one,  and  when  Cyprien  sold  his 
share  it  realised  between  four  and  live  j 
thousand  pounds. 

Alice  and  Cyprien,  before  setting  out  ' 
for  France,  took  care  to  provide  for  Li, 
Bardik,  and  Mataki,  and  in  this  Vander- 
gaart  insisted  on  helping.  The  old  lapi-  | 


dary  not  long  afterwards  disposed  of  his 
'  property  to  a  limited  company  that  had 
been  promoted  and  financed  by  Nathan 


with  twenty  thousand  pounds,  married, 
and  settled  down  as  a  country  gentleman. 
Vandergaart  Kopje  is  not  yet  “played 
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the  broker.  As  soon  as  he  had  transferred 
his  interest  in  the  Kopje  he  rejoined  his 
adopted  children.  Cyprien,  thanks  to 
his  recognised  merit,  was  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  scientific  world  at  home, 
and  is  now  a  famous  and  successful  man. 

Thomas  Steel  returned  to  Lancashire 


out,”  and  continues  to  yield  at  least  a 
fifth  of  the  diamonds  annually  exported 
from  the  Cape.  But  as  yet  no  digger 
has  had  the  good  luck,  or  the  bad  luck, 
to  light  upon  another  Star  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  ! 

(the  end.) 
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IVAN  DOBROFF;  A  RUSSIAN  STORY. 

By  Prof.  J.  F.  IIodgetts, 

Late  Examiner  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  Professor  in  the  Russian  Imperial  College  of  Practical  Science, 


IN  a  few  minutes  carriage  wheels  were 
heard,  and  a  singularly  clever-looking 
gentlemanly  man,  in  a  sort  of  shooting 
jacket  and  waistcoat  of  brown  and  with 
grey  continuations,  entered. 

“  This  is  really  very  kind,  Mr.  Brandt,” 
said  Mr.  Hamilton.  “  It  is  very  good  to 
-come  at  all,  but  especially  good  to  come 
so  quickly.” 

“  Bis  dot  qui  cito  dat  ”  (“  He  gives 
twice  who  gives  quickly  ”),  answered  the 
lawyer,  smiling. 

“  Quite  true.  Many  thanks  for  taking 
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CHAPTER  XIV. — ( continued .) 

my  summons  in  this  way.  Allow  me  to 
introduce  my  friend  Mr.  Tenterton,  on 
whose  behalf  I  seek  your  aid.” 

“  Well,  what  has  he  been  up  to  ?  ”  asked 
the  lawyer,  whose  use  of  this  colloquial 
phrase  had  so  droll  an  effect  on  Tenter- 
ton  that  he  could  scarcely  forbear  laugh¬ 
ing.  However,  he  kept  his  countenance, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  told  the  story  of  the 
mysterious  discovery  of  papers  in  his 
portmanteau.  At  this  Mr.  Brandt  looked 
grave,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  glanced  at  Ten¬ 
terton  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 


“How  do  you  account  for  your  mys¬ 
terious  possession  of  these  papers  ?  Had 
any  person  access  to  your  trunk  at 
Berozovo  ?  ” 

“Not  a  soul  ;  but  on  that  memorable 
evening  of  the  fire  I  had  taken  some 
papers  of  my  OAvn  out  of  the  top  part  of 
the  portmanteau  and  placed  them  in  a 
drawer  of  the  writing-table  in  my  room, 
and  when  the  alarm  was  given  1  rushed 
upstairs  to  save  those  papers,  which  arc- 
very  important  to  me.  I  now  remember 
(and  this  did  not  occur  to  me  when  re- 
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lating  the  circumstances  to  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton)  that  I  turned  the  drawer  in  which  I 
had  flung  these  papers  of  mine  upside 
down,  so  that  the  whole  contents  fell  into 
the  trunk.  The  Berozovo  manuscripts 
must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drawer  and  have  fallen  into  the  portman¬ 
teau  with  the  other  things.  Of  course  that 
must  have  been  the  way  in  which  those 
unfortunate,  papers  came  into  my  posses¬ 
sion,  and  I  am  surprised  at  my  own 
stupidity  in  never  discovering  the  acci¬ 
dent.  That  must  have  been  the  way 
of  it.” 

“  Was  any  one  with  you  in  the  room 
at  the  time  when  you  put  the  papers  into 
the  drawer  ? ” 

“  Oh  yes,  Paul  Abrazoff  was  there,  and 
he  saw  me  open  the  drawer  and  throw 
my  papers  into  it,  but  no  personsaw  me 
fling  them  into  the  portmanteau  when 
the  alarm  of  fire  was  given.” 

“  You  see,  Mr.  Tenterton,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  very  accurate  in  every  step  of  such 
a  proceeding  as  this  is  likely  to  be,  and  a 
broken  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
might  be  serious.  I  don’t  say  that  the 
question  as  to  how  you  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  papers  could  materially 
alter  their  bearing  on  the  case,  but  a 
judge  might  very  possibly  consider  your 
evidence  weakened  if  it  were  impossible 
to  show  how  they  could  have  got  into 
your  trunk.  They  did  not  go  thither  of 
their  own  accord.  As  the  statement 
first  stood,  that  was  a  weak  point  indeed, 
but  you  now  start  a  very  likely  theory 
to  remove  it.  At  all  events,  no  judge 
would,  I  think,  consider  the  whole  thing 
a  groundless  charge  got  up  to  extort 
money,  or  to  endeavour  to  substitute  a 
spurious  claimant  for  the  right  owner 
now  in  lawful  possession  of  the  Eiazan 
estates.  Unless  you  had  hit  upon  this 
way  of  accounting  for  your  finding  the 
papers  in  your  box  I  should  have  advised 
you  to  keep  quiet  for  the  present  until 
something  should  ‘  turn  up  ’  to  bring  the 
whole  thing  under  the  notice  of  the  law. 
Such  an  accident  might  occur  at  any 
time.” 

“But  now,”  said  Tenterton,  “when 
will  you  be  able  to  look  through  these 
documents  ?  ” 

“It  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  bring 
them  with  you,  we  might  have  finished 
the  work  at  once  ;  at  least  I  could  have 
decided  on  the  advisability  of  proceeding 
Avith  the  matter  or  not.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  have  properly  understood  the 
purport  of  the  papers  a  strong  police 
case  is  set  up,  Avhich  Avill  lead  to  a 
criminal  trial,  and  this  ought  to  be 
looked  into  at  once.  If  you  please  I  will 
call  upon  you  to-morroAV  at  any  time 
between  eleven  and  three,  unless  you 
prefer  to  meet  me  here  and  look  over 
these  things  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  A\diose 
knowledge  of  Russian  is  excellent.  Or 
if  you  like  to  call  upon  me  at  any  time 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  at  home  to  you.” 

It  Avas  agreed  that  the  laAvyer  should 
meet  Tenterton  again  at  the  chaplain’s, 
and  that  the  latter  should  bring  the 
documents  with  him,  which  might  change 
the  aspect  so  materially  of  the  Avhole 
future  of  not  only  the  present  possessor 
of  OzoonoAm,  Berozovo,  and  all  the 
Eiazan  estates,  but  of  some  person  or 
persons  now  unknoAvn.  The  three  friends 
separated  for  the  night,  and  Tenterton 
sought  the  sacred  walls  of  that  whitened 
sepulchre,  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  servant 
brought  him  a  letter  to  his  room  request¬ 


ing  his  attendance  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  eleven  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Smirnoff,  in  the  Loubiyanka. 

“  Ah  !  ”  he  said.  “  How  all  this  comes 
as  it  were  to  a  focus  !  I  hardly  dare  to 
allow  my  suspicions  to  live  in  my  own 
lieai’t  for  a  moment ;  but  when  I  think  of 
the  agitation  and  rage  of  Mr.  Abrazoff 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  old 
peasant  woman,  Olga  Ivanovna,  I  cannot 
but  feel  certain  that  the  child  confided 
to  that  old  Avoman  was  no  other  than 
Ivan  Dobroff.  What  a  singular  thing 
that  I,  Avho  have  these  convincing  proofs 
that  Abrazoff  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
Eiazan  estates,  and  some  circumstantial 
evidence  that  little  Ivan  is  actually  the 
true  heir  of  all  these  possessions,  should 
be  the  very  man  of  all  others  selected, 
quite  Avithout  my  own  Avish  or  effort,  to 
become  his  tutor  !  The  ways  of  Provi¬ 
dence  are  inscrutable !  ” 

During  this  soliloquy  Tenterton  had 
written  a  short  note  to  Mr  Smirnoff 
accepting  the  invitation  and  promising  to 
call  at  half-past  nine  exactly. 

Punctually  he  arrived  at  the  neAvly- 
enlivened  house,  Smirnova,  in  the  Loubi¬ 
yanka. 

A  gentlemanly-looking  young  man  Avas 
just  about  to  leave. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  Mr. 
Smirnoff  ?  ”  said  Tenterton,  in  Eussian. 

“Yes,  through  the  second  glass  door 
on  the  right.  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he 
continued,  speaking  English  without  a 
trace  of  any  foreign  accent.  “  Are  you 
Mr.  Tenterton  1  ” 

“That  is  my  name,”  answered  Edward. 
“  But  how  could  you  guess  it  ?  ” 

“Mr.  Smirnoff'  expects  you,  and  he 
mentioned  to  me  that  a  young  English 
gentleman  would  be  here  at  this  time  • 
looking  at  his  watch — “so,  if  you  Avill 
permit  me,  I  will  at  once  lead  you  to 
him.” 

“  Hoav  well  these  Eussians  speak 
English,”  thought  Tenterton.  “  In  Lon¬ 
don  now,  Avho  in  the  world  would  ever 
dream  of  learning  Eussian  1  ” 

“  Mr.  Tenterton  has  arrived,”  said  the 
stranger,  opening  the  glass  door  “  Will 
you  see  him  now,  or  shall  I  ask  him  to 
Avait  1  ” 

“  Pray  ask  him  to  be  kind  enough  to 
step  in,”  said  Mr.  Smirnoff,  jumping  up 
from  his  chair,  “  Hoav  do  you  do,  Mr, 
Tenterton?”  he  continued,  in  French,  to 
Edward.  “  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to 
come  over  to  me  so  quickly  Pray  take 
a  seat.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,”  he 
continued,  addressing  the  young  clerk 
who  had  shoAvn  Tenterton  in ;  “I  shall 
be  glad  to  haA- e  that  matter  settled  with 
Defriess,  if  you  will  kindly  see  to  it ; 
when  you  return  I  shall  be  anxious  to 
know  Avhat  he  says  about  it,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you  at  once.” 

The  young  man  Avas  gone  in  a  twink¬ 
ling,  for,  as  Ave  havTe  already  seen,  there 
Avas  a  quiet  firmness  in  Smirnoff’s  kind 
tones  that  generally  carried  the  point  he 
had  in  view  more  effectually  than  any 
amount  of  bluster  could  have  done. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Tenterton  !  ”  he  continued, 
in  French.  “I  hope  Ave  shall  become 
very  good  friends,  for  the  service  I  am 
about  to  ask  of  you  is  the  greatest  piece 
of  friendship  that  can  be  shown  me.  It 
is  to  help  in  giving  a  healthy  tone  of 
mind  to  one  who  Avill  one  day  inherit  all 
the  worldly  Avealth  with  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  endow  me.  I  want  you 
to  give  .me  all  the  time  at  your  disposal ; 
I  knoAV  you  are  much  engaged  at  the 


Kremlin,  but  whatever  time  you  may 
have  to  dispose  of  I  should  be  thankful, 
for.” 

“  You  are  extremely  kind  to  me,”  said 
Edward,  “  and  it  is  most  flattering  to  me 
to  haAn  so  much  confidence  reposed  in 
me.” 

“  I  Avas  recommended  to  apply  to  you 
by  the  chief  of  the  police,  and  he  ought 
to  know  the  best  man  to  look  after  others. 
He  has  taken  great  interest  in  my  poor 
little  orphan,  Ivan  Dobroff,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  doing  his  best  to  sIioav  his  interest- 
in  the  boy  by  this  recommendation.” 

“  Will  you  take  it  as  an  impertinent 
question  if  I  ask  you  whether  this  little 
boy  is  nearly  related  to  you  ?  ” 

“Impertinent  !  Certainly  not.  On 
the  contrary,  I  take  it  as  a  proof  that 
you  knoAV  Poav  to  set  to  Avork,  and  begin 
by  a  very  proper  inquiry.  No,  he  is  no 
relation  at  all.  I  picked  him  up  in  a 
village  in  the  Eiazan  district,  to  which  I 
had  been  directed  by  a  friend  Avho  told 
me  a  very  interesting  story  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  good  family,  Avdio,  being  disin¬ 
herited  by  his  father,  sought  death  under 
Skobeleff,  and  met  it  at  Plevna.  His 
young  Avife  had  died  some  time  before, 
and  their  son  had  been  left  to  the  care  of 
rude  and  illiterate  peasants.  Well,  Mr. 
Tenterton,  my  friend  told  this  story  so 
well,  and  in  such  pathetic  language,  that 
I  made  a  sort  of  quixotic  expedition  to 
the  neighbourhood,  where  I  found  what 
I  certainly  did  not  expect — namely,,  a 
child  Avhich  years  and  years  ago  had  been 
left  by  its  parents  in  charge  of  a  peasant 
woman,  who  died  and  left  the  boy  to  the 
charge  of  the  priest.  From  the  priest  I 
obtained  the  child,  having  promised  to 
educate  him  to  be  my  heir.  I  Avas  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  success,  which  looks, 
like  a  fairy  tale  almost.  To  ensure  a 
proper  degree  of  school  training  I  placed 
the  boy  under  the  care  of  a  student  very 
strongly  recommended  to  me  by  Professor 
Voidenoff.  Unfortunately  this  student 
Avas  in  some  Avay  or  other  connected  with 
the  Nihilistic  conspiracy,  and  instead  of 
doing  the  boy  any  good  actually  did  him 
irreparable  harm.  In  a  fit  of  spite  lie- 
carried  the  poor  child  off'  to  one  of  the- 
Avretched  dens  of  iniquity  frequented  by 
the  revolutionists,  and  in  consequence  he 
had  to  pass  through  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  adventures.  He  will  himself  ex¬ 
plain  this  passage  in  his  brief  career  to 
you.  I  Avant  you,  Mr.  Tenterton,  to  gain 
his  confidence.  Be  a  good  friend  to  him,, 
and  teach  him  what  you  like,  only  take 
care  to  form  his  heart  and  mind  upon  a 
pure  model,  so  that  he  may  become  a- 
good  and  honourable  man  of  sound  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

“I  fear  you  expect  too  much  of  me,, 
and  Avill  therefore  be  disappointed.  How¬ 
ever,  I  shall  certainly  do  my  best.” 

It  Avas  then  agreed  between  Tenterton: 
and  Smirnoff'  that  the  former  Avas  to 
come  every  day  and  spend  witli  Ivan 
such  time  as  Avas  not  taken  up  by  his. 
duties  at  the  Kremlin.  Terms  Avere 
arranged  and  all  preliminaries  agreed  on. 
Then  Tenterton  asked  to  be  alloAved  to 
see  his  new  pupil,  and  Smirnoff,  pressing 
the  knob  of  a  silver  bell  standing  on  his 
writing-table,  requested  his  secretary  to 
take  his  place  and  receive  any  business 
callers,  and  represent  him  Avhile  he  took 
Mr.  Tenterton  upstairs  to  Ivan. 

Like  most  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
Avealthy  in  Moscoav,  the  lodgings  occu¬ 
pied  by  Smirnoff  consisted  of  a  number 
of  handsome  rooms  opening  one  into- 


another,  so  as  to  form  a  grand  suite  when 
all  the  doors  and  curtains  between  them 
were  flung  open.  Smirnoff  led  Tenter- 
ton  into  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  suite, 
furnished  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  his 
“cabinet”  at  Zakolniki.  The  writing- 
desk  was  similar,  while  the  book-cases 
and  other  articles  of  furniture  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  brought  into 
Moscow  from  the  datch  without  any 
change  or  alteration  whatever.  Here  he 
offered  Tenterton  a  seat  and  a  cigar. 
The  former  was  accepted  and  the  latter 
declined. 

“Well  then,  we  must  show  you  the 
boy.  Yury  !  Tell  Tatiana  to  bring  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  to  my  room.  I  want  to  speak 
to  him.” 

Yury  departed  on  his  mission,  but  after 
some  time  returned,  saying  that  the 
young  gentleman  was  nowhere  to  be  [ 
found,  nor  could  they  trace  him. 

“Lost  again?”  Mr.  Smirnoff  cried. 

“  The  child  is  certainly  bewitched.  This 
cannot  be  the  result  of  ordinary  natural 
laws.  What  is  the  use  of  wealth  to  me 
without  heirs  and  without  friends  1 
Never  was  any  man  so  used  by  fate  !  ” 

His  flood  of  despair  seemed  so  over¬ 
whelming  that  Tenterton  felt  it  best  to 
withdraw.  So,  excusing  himself  on  the 
ground  of  an  appointment  with  the 
English  chaplain,  he  left. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Smirnoff  stepped 
down  to  his  secretary,  and  telling  him 
that  he  was  going  out  and  should  not 
return  for  an  hour  at  least,  left  the  house, 
and  jumping  into  a  hackney  drosky 
drove  off  to  the  house  of  the  police- 
master. 

Meanwhile  Tenterton  hastened  to  Mr. 
Hamilton’s,  calling  at  the  Kremlin  for 
the  important  and  mysterious  papers  on 
his  way.  He  found  Brandt  and  the 
chaplain  waiting  for  him,  and  so,  with¬ 
out  any  preliminary  matter,  he  began. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  so  late.  Hope 
I  have  not  kept  you  waiting.  The  fact 
is  I  have  just  been  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Smirnoff,  and  if  all  be  as  I  suspect  we 
are  working  in  vain,  for  Ivan  Dobroff  has 
again  disappeared.'’ 
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This  was  not  so  startling  to  the  lawyer 
as  it  was  to  the  chaplain,  who  had  heard 
of  Ivan’s  adventures  through  Madame 
Kakaroff  and  from  Tenterton,  who  was 
naturally  equally  full  of  the  subject  of 
our  hero.  So  Brandt  merely  observed 
that  he  “  did  not  see  how  the  absence  or 
presence  of  the  boy  could  alter  the  case 
as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  Abrazoffs 
was  concerned.  F or,”  he  argued,  “whether 
the  real  owner  be  your  little  Ivan  or  not 
is  a  secondary  point,  the  first  and  most 
important  consideration  being  to  estab¬ 
lish  that  the  Iiiazan  property  did  not 
belong  to  the  Abrazoffs.  Who  the  owner 
might  eventually  turn  out  to  be  was  a 
matter  for  further  consideration.” 

The  practised  eye  of  the  lawyer,  accus¬ 
tomed  from  boyhood  to  decipher  Russian 
documents,  soon  extracted  from  the 
papers,  before  him  all  the  information 
which  they  were  capable  of  yielding. 
The  father’s  will  was  there,  in  which  the 
former  will  was  ^revoked  and  his  eldest 
son  restored  to  all  his  privileges.  This 
will  bore  all  the  signs  of  genuineness, 
being  signed,  sealed,  witnessed,  stamped, 
and  delivered,  all  in  order. 

The  next  document  was  from  a  certain 
Captain  Orloff,  announcing  to  Mr.  Abra¬ 
zoff  that  he  had  placed  his  nephew  as 
required  in  the  hands  of  the  peasant 
woman,  Olga  Ivanovna,  at  Berozovo, 
and  had  represented  the  child  to  her  as 
the  son  of  a  common  soldier  who  had 
fallen  at  Plevna.  As  he  had  himself  sur¬ 
vived  the  action  there  a  shattered  wreck, 
and  was  known  to  have  been  prominently 
engaged,  that  was  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  story  to  tell.  The  letter  con¬ 
cluded  with  an  expression  of  two  strong 
desires — the  one  that  the  sum  agreed 
upon  for  the  boy’s  keep  should  be 
regularly  supplied,  the  other  that  the 
acknowledgments  of  debt  held  by  Mr. 
Abrazoff  should,  in  consideration  of  this 
service,  either  be  cancelled  by  him  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  or  returned  to  him 
(Captain  Orloff)  as-  soon  as  possible.  A 
third  document  was  a  letter  dated  two 
years  later,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  bills,  notes  of  hand,  and  other  evi¬ 


dences  of  debt  returned  by  Abrazcff 
evidently  after  much  importunity  and 
trouble.  A  fourth  was  from  a  priest 
living  in  a  little  country  town  near  Tula 
announcing  the  death  of  Orloff,  and 
stating  his  dying  wish  to  have  been  that 
the  money  paid  to  Olga  Ivanovna  might 
be  carefully  continued  ;  further  that  the 
child  should  be  well  and  carefully  trained, 
and  lastly  that  Abrazoff'  should  cause 
prayers  to  be  said  in  the  church  at 
Berozovo  for  the  peace  of  his  (Orloff’s) 
soul. 

When  these  remarkable  documents 
had  all  been  read  and  translated  into 
English,  so  that  no  mistake  could  exist 
in  the  mind  of  Tenterton  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  steps  he  had  taken,  the 
chaplain  said  to  Edward, 

“Can  you  believe  in  accident  after 
this  ?  Can  you  not  see  how  your  journey 
to  Berozovo  just  in  time  to  rescue  these 
wonderful  documents  from  the  fire  was 
a  link  in  a  chain  of  most  wonderful  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  power  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  1  How  marvellously  this  Ivan 
Dobroff  has  been  watched  over  !  The 
evil  influence  of  the  Revolutionist  or 
Nihilist  was  removed  hr  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner.  And  now  you  are  to 
be  placed  over  him  to  exert  the  influence 
which  you  have  received  from  the  Highest 
Source  !  Again,  how  remarkable  must 
it  apjiear  to  the  mere  worldling  when  he 
finds  the  wishes  of  the  dying  sinner  so 
singularly  carried  out,  though  not  in  the 
way  he  meant  and  intended  !  He  wished 
Abrazoff  to  provide  handsomely  for  Ivan, 
but  Ivan  has  been  much  better  provided 
for  by  Mr.  Smirnoff,  under  whose  care 
he  has  in  fact  a  much  better  future, 
humanly  speaking,  than  he  would  have 
had  under  the  cold  distant  patronage  of 
Abrazoff,  whose  interest  it  would  have 
been  to  keep  him  hidden  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  some  obscure  station.  The 
story  of  this  Abrazoff',  with  all  his  skill, 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  Divine  Law 
that  ‘  Unless  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.’  ” 

{To  be  continued.) 


SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD. 


The  result  of  his  visit  was  such  that  on 
his  reaching  home  rather  late  he 
wrote  to  Fanshawe  and  posted  his  letter 
before  going  to  bed.  It  was  a  very  short 
one,  simply  stating  that  Lang  refused  to 
make  terms  of  any  kind  or  hold  any 
future  communication  with  him. 

Next  morning  Garland  found  his  way 
to  Mrs.  Turner’s  by  nine  o’clock  and  had 
an  interview  with  Lang  before  he  went 
to  his  office.  He  told  him  how  Fanshawe 
had  threatened  to  report  to  Clarke, 
Clarke,  and  Cooper  the  fact  that  their  new 
pupil  left  school  under  a  suspicion  of 
theft,  and  how  there  was  every  proba¬ 
bility  of  his  carrying  out  his  threat. 

“  What  a  fool  I  was  to  tell  him  !  ”  cried 
Lang.  “It  slipped  out  before  I  knew, 
and  I  was  so  glad  of  somebody  to  talk  to 
then.  What  shall  I  do  now  ?  No  one 
can  prove  that  I  didn’t  do  it.” 

“  I’m  not  sure  of  that,”  replied  Garland. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

“  I  think  it  can  be  managed.  I  saw  Mel- 
huish  last  night.” 

“  Saw  Melhuish  ?  ”  cried  Lang. 

“Yes,  I’ve  known  where  .he  was  for 
some  time,  but  he  wouldn’t  let  me  tell 
any  one.  He’s  a  very  different  fellow 
now  :  he’s  had  a  lot  of  trouble  and  it  has 
changed  him.  I  told  him  last  night  that 
the  time  had  come  to  prove  whether  he 
really  repented  of  what  he  had  done.  I 
showed  him  how  your  career  was  in 
danger,  because  you  were  suspected  of 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty.  I  was 
doubtful  of  the  result  of  my  appeal  for 
some  time,  but  he  yielded  at  last.  It 
shows  that  he  is  a  good  fellow  at  bottom, 
for  it  must  require  no  slight  courage 
to  come  forward  and  confess  one’s  self  a 
thief.” 

Lang’s  face  showed  his  surprise  and 
satisfaction.  Fanshawe’s  discomfiture 
[  was  now  only  a  matter  of  time. 


So  it  was  with  a  comparatively  easy 
mind  that  he  obeyed  a  summons  to  Mr. 
Clarke’s  room  at  four  that  afternoon. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  a  gentleman  of  about 
fifty ;  grave,  and  rather  stern  in  appear¬ 
ance,  But  who  enjoyed  the  respect,  and 
to  some  extent  the  liking,  of  his  clerks 
and  pupils, 

“  Mr.  Lang,”  he  began,  “  take  a  seat. 
I  have  received  to-day  a  strange  letter 
about  you  of  which  you  ought  to  know. 
It  accuses  you  of  leaving  school  under  a 
suspicion  of  theft.  I  must  say  a  charge 
of  this  kind  made  hi  this  way  seems 
the  outcome  of  spite  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else;  at  the  same  time  I  should 
like  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  I  have 
answered  the  letter  to  the  effect  that  I 
can  take  no  notice  of  anonymous  accusa¬ 
tions,  for  this  is  practically  anonymous, 
since  the  name  is  unknown  to  me  and! 
may  be  an  assumed  one.  I  told  the 
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writer  that  if  lie  has  any  statement  to 
make  he  must  make  it  in  person,  and  I 
named  live  o’clock  to-morrow  as  the  hour 
when  I  should  be  at  liberty.” 

“  It  isn't  in  anyway  true,”  said  Lang, 
“  and  1  shall  be  able  to  prove  it.” 

“  I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it.  If  your 
proofs  are  at  hand  it  would  be  well  to 
have  them  ready  to-morrow  in  case  he 
comes.” 

“  I  will,  sir.” 

After  office  was  over  Lang  walked 
straight  to  Mr.  King’s  to  see  Garland. 
The  latter  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
Fanshawe  had  carried  out  his  threat. 

“  It’s  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  you,”  said  Garland.  “It  will  end  his 
interference  with  you  once  for  all.  It  is 
a  good  thing  in  another  way  too.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“  It  will  be  the  salvation  of  Melhuish. 
He  is  eating  his  heart  out  now  in  solitary 


bitterness.  This  will  relieve  his  mind; 
he  will  feel  he  has  made  some  amends  for 
his  former  wrongdoing,  and  he  will,  by 
God’s  help,  I  hope,  pull  himself  out  of  that 
slough  of  despond  in  which  he  has  been  so 
long.  I  quite  believe  that  this  will  end  in 
his  making  a  fresh  start  and  a  better  one.” 

Next  afternoon  was  an  exciting  one 
for  Lang.  In  spite  of  himself  he  could 
not  help  being  agitated.  Supposing  after 
all  something  unforeseen  were  to  happen, 
and  he  could  not  clear  himself  ?  Suppos¬ 
ing  Melhuish  at  the  last  minute  failed  in 
courage  and  refused  to  come  ! 

Usually  the  office  closed  at  five  o’clock. 
Lang  remained  behind  the  others,  and  a 
few  minutes  past  the  hour  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Mr.  Clarke’s  room. 

“Your  accuser  has  not  come,”  said  Mr. 
Clarke.  “  We  will  give  him  to  a  quarter 
past.  Is  that  he  ?  ” 


“No,”  said  Lang,  who  had  caught  sight  j 
of  Garland,  Melhuish,  and  Soady.  “  They  1 
are  my  friends.” 

“  They  had  better  wait  in  the  next 
room,”  said  Mr.  Clarke. 

A  few  minutes  later  Fanshawe  arrived. 
He  was  shown  into  Mr.  Clarke’s  room. 
Lang  took  no  notice  of  him. 

He  looked  seedier  than  ever.  His  eyes 
had  dark  rings  round  them,  and  his  com¬ 
plexion  was  thick  and  muddy.  The  at- 
i  mosphere  of  hate  and  revenge  in  which 
:  he  had  been  existing  during  the  past  few 
days  had  not  been  without  effect  on  his 
countenance.  Altogether  his  appearance 
was  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence. 

“You  are  the  writer  of  this  letter!” 
asked  Mr.  Clarke,  when  lie  was  seated. 

“Yes.” 

“  On  what  do  you  found  your  accusa- 
|  tion  ?  ” 

“  On  what  I  have  heard.  It  is  well 
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“These  are  grave  accusations,”  said  Mr.  Clarke. 


known  to  several  people,  though  the 
affair  was  hushed  up  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

“  A  mere  rumour  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  such  a  charge,”  said  Mr.  Clarke. 

“  He  cannot  deny  it,”  said  Fanshawe. 
“  The  stolen  money,  or  at  least  part  of  it, 
was  traced  to  him ;  it  was  marked,  so 
there  can  be  no  mistake  on  that  point. 
He  was  a  friend  of  a  boy  who  ran  away 
the  same  evening,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
wait  till  just  before  he  got  oh'  in  order 
that  the  suspicion  might  be  thrown  on 
the  runaway.  And  lie  was  suspected  once 
before  of  being  a  thief,  but  it  couldn’t  be 
proved.” 

“  These  are  grave  accusations,”  said  Mr. 
Clarke  ;  “  can  you  deny  what  this — this 
gentleman  has  said  ?  ” 

“No,”  replied  Lang.  “It  is  quite  true 

I  was  suspected  of  the  thefts,  but  I  never 
committed  them.” 

“  You  spoke  yesterday  of  being  able  to 
prove  your  innocence,”  said  Mr.  Clarke. 

“  He  will  find  it  difficult,”  said  Fan¬ 
shawe,  with  a  vindictive  sneer. 

“I  think  I  can  manage  it,”  remarked 
Lang,  quietly.  “  May  I  ask  my  friends 
to  come  in  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

Lang  opened  the  door,  and  Garland, 
Soady,  and  Melhuish  walked  in.  Lang 
went  to  Melhuish  and  shook  his  hand 
warmly. 

Fanshawe  started  with  surprise  to  see 
him.  He  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
he  expected  to  meet.  However,  he  pulled 
himself  together,  resolved  to  brave  it  out. 

“  You've  brought  a  nice  witness  to  help 
you,”  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  “  I  suppose 
you  have  bribed  him  to  help  you  out. 

II  Honour  among  thieves.’  ” 

“Silence,  please  !”  said  Mr.  Clarke, 
sternly.  “  Who  is  this,  Mr.  Lang  ?  ” 

“  May  he  speak  for  himself,  sir  ?  ” 

“  By  all  means.” 

“  I  was  at  school  with  Lang,”  said  Mel¬ 
huish.  “I  stole  the  money  of  which  1 
learnt  last  night  he  was  suspected  to  be 
the  thief.  Garland  asked  me  to  come  and 
confess,  and  I  am  here  to  do  so.” 

“  It  is  a  very  noble  thing  of  you  to  do,” 
said  Mr.  Clarke,  approvingly.  “  If  it  is 
the  fact — and  I  suppose  no  one  would 
own  a  crime  he  had  not  committed — it 
clears  Mr.  Lang  most  completely  from 
the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  him.  Have  you  anything  more 
to  say  ?”  he  added,  turning  to  Fanshawe. 

“No,  if  you  are  determined  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  blind  you. 
Why,  that  precious  witness  of  yours  has 
owed  me  money  for  the  last  year  and 
more,  and  owes  me  a  grudge  too,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“  I  owe  him  two  pounds,”  said  Mel¬ 
huish,  without  looking  at  him.  “  I’ve  got 
them  ready.  I  should  have  sent  them 
before  if  I  had  been  able.  My  debt  was 
the  only  link  between  us,  and  it  is  now 
broken.” 

He  put  the  money  on  the  table.  Fan¬ 
shawe  quickly  picked  it  up. 

“  I’ve  got  something  by  coming,  at  any 
rate,”  he  said  ;  “  and  as  I  don’t  seem 
likely  to  get  any  more,  I’ll  wish  you  all 
good  afternoon.’’ 

“One  moment,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Clarke. 
But  Fanshawe  stepped  towards  the  door. 
However,  so  did  Soady,  and  Soady  got 
•there  first. 

“Mr.  Clarke  wishes  to  speak  to  you, 
strange  to  say,”  remarked  Soady,  block¬ 
ing  up  the  exit  with  his  body.  “  You'll 
please  wait.” 
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Fanshawe  turned  sullenly  round. 

“  Surely,”  said  Mr.  Clarke,  half  to  him¬ 
self,  “  I’ve  seen  your  face  before.  I've  a 
good  memory  for  faces ;  I’m  not  mis¬ 
taken.”  He  tapped  his  forehead  medita¬ 
tively. 

“  Peihaps  we’ve  met  at  some  music- 
hall,”  suggested  Fanshawe,  insolently. 

“  All !  I  remember  now,  I  think,”  said 
Mr.  Clarke,  his  brow  clearing.  “  Have 
you  not  been  in  our  office  before  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  take  care  not  to  come  again, 
at  any  rate.” 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  that.  When  the 
case  of  Armstrong  versus  Armstrong  was 
in  court  I  think  you  came  here  once  or 
twice  with  papers  from  the  firm  of  Parkes 
and  Green.  Am  I  not  right  ?  ” 

Fanshawe  did  not  reply. 

“I  will  spare  myself  the  trouble  of 
telling  you  now  what  I  think  of  your 
conduct,  but  I  shall  take  care  to  see  Mr. 
Parker.” 

“  You  can  do  what  you  like,”  retorted 
Fanshawe  ;  “  you  can’t  hurt  me.  Is 

there  anything  more  you  want  to  say  ?  ” 

“No,  except  that  the  sooner  you  are 
gone  the  better.” 

Fanshawe  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
hint,  but  walked  off.  And  as  he  is  not  a 
pleasant  companion  it  may  be  as  well  to 
say  at  once  what  became  of  him  and  so 
bid  him  good-bye. 

Mr.  Clarke  saw  Mr.  Parker  as  he  pro¬ 
mised,  and  Fanshawe  in  consequence  fell 
still  further  in  their  estimation.  Not 
long  after  matters  came  to  a  crisis  as 
regards  his  finances.  He  made  a  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  recover  himself  by 
betting  heavily  on  some  races,  but  lost 
instead  of  winning.  He  could  not  pay, 
so  elected  to  go  abroad  The  last  that 
was  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  a 
“hand”  on  a  farm  in  the  West,  and  his 
English  acquaintances(withthe  exception 
of  his  creditors)  hope  he  may  remain 
there. 

-x-  *  *  * 

There  was  a  very  happy  party  at 
Soady  s  that  evening.  Melhuish  refused 
to  come,  but  Soady  was  disinclined  to 
have  his  invitation  declined,  so  took  his 
arm  and  marched  him  off. 

The  first  thing  that  met  their  eyes 
when  they  entered  the  sitting-room  was 
Tommy 

“  I  was  wondering  when  you  fellows 
were  going  to  turn  up,”  he  said,  coolly. 
“  You’ve  kept  me  waiting  nearly  an  hour. 
I  can’t  afford  to  waste  my  holidays  this 
way.” 

Soady  tumbled  him  off  the  table  where 
he  was  perched,  and  made  his  friends  sit 
down  and  make  themselves  comfortable. 
He  was  particularly  attentive  to  Mel¬ 
huish,  who  was  still  reserved,  and  seemed 
to  feel  out  of  place. 

“  Why,  Tommy,”  said  Soady,  “  you’re 
growing  up,  I  positively  believe.” 

“  I’m  beginning  to  know  my  way 
about,”  remarked  Tommy.  “  I  haven’t 
got  into  the  third  form  for  nothing.” 

“  Great  Caesar  !  ”  ejaculated  Soady  ; 
“  what  is  St.  Mary’s  coming  to.” 

“  Oh,  we’re  getting  on  like  smoke  now 
that  you  fellows  have  given  up  stopping 
up  the  way.  We  beat  the  town  at  cricket 
last  week.” 

“  Did  you  ?  ”  cried  Lang.  “  How  many 
did  Ferguson  make?” 

“  Ferguson?  He  left  at  Christmas.” 

“Ah,  yes,  so  he  did.  Who  made  top 
score  ?  ” 

“  Featherstone,  one  innings ;  but  he 
got  out  for  a  duck  next  time.” 
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“  Featherstone  in  the  eleven?  ”  inquired 
Soady,  incredulously.  “Why,  you’ll  be 
telling  us  you  are  next.” 

“  I  think  I  shall  be  next  half,”  said 
Tommy,  complacently.  “  I’ve  got  a 
deadly  twist  from  the  off'  which  would 
settle  you  in  no  time.” 

They  asked  after  all  their  old  friends 
and  the  masters,  and  had  a  jolly  talk 
over  old  times.  Then  Tommy  had  to 
depart. 

“I’ve  got  to  trot  my  mater  and  sisters 
somewhere  or  other  to-night,  so  I  must 
be  off,”  he  said.  “  Well,  good-bye  all  you 
fellows,  I  shall  look  you  up  again  before 
I  leave  town.” 

“’Twouldn’t  hurt  you  to  do  a  little 
more  ‘  looking  up,’  you  young  shaver,” 
said  Soady  ;  “  you  don’t  treat  us  with  half 
enough  respect.” 

“  I’ll  begin  some  day,  when  you  deserve 
it,”  was  the  youngster’s  retort,  as  lie 
tossed  his  hat  up  and  caught  it  on  his 
head.  “  Good-bye.” 

“Now  then,  you  fellows,”  said  Soady, 
when  he  had  seen  Tommy  oft’  the  pre¬ 
mises,  “  we  must  have  something  to  eat, 
and  then  we’ll  have  an  evening  of  it ;  you 
shall  hear  m;y  new  piano.” 

“I  think  "i’ll  go,  if  you  don’t  mind, 
Soady,”  said  Melhuish. 

“  But  I  do  mind,”  returned  Soady. 
“  Look  here,  Melhuish,  you  must  forget 
all  about  the  past ;  no  one  knows  a  word 
of  it  except  ourselves,  and  never  will.” 

“  You  have  done  all  you  can  in  restitu¬ 
tion,”  said  Garland,  through  whom  had 
been  sent  back  all  the  money  which  had 
been  taken  from  Simpson  and  Ferguson  ; 
“  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  brood 
any  more  over  your  past  errors.  We 
know  you  have  repented  and  that  you 
have  behaved  bravely  and  nobly,  and  you 
must  be  friends  with  us  again.” 

“I  can’t  thank  you  enough,”  said  Lang, 
“  for  what  you  have  done  for  me.  But 
perhaps  1  can  show  you  something  which 
may  help  to  relieve  your  mind.  Bead 
this.” 

He  handed  him  the  letter  which  he 
had  received  six  months  before  from  Mr. 
Melhuish.  Melhuish  read  it  carefully, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

“You  mustn’t  think  of  going  back  to 
your  work  any  more,”  said  Garland,  to 
whom  Melhuish  handed  the  letter.  “  You 
must  write  off  to  your  father  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  you  must  go  home.” 

Melhuish  at  last  assented.  He  swept 
the  past  away,  only  remembering  it  as  a 
lesson  and  a  warning.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  enjoyments  of  the  evening,  and 
spent  the  first  happy  hours  since  he  left 
St.  Mary’s  to  run  away  to  London. 

A  few  weeks  later  and  all  our  friends 
were  scattered.  Garland  went  to  his 
home  to  proceed  to  college  at  the  close  of 
the  vacation  ;  and  he  is  now  doing  good 
service  in  the  world,  both  by  his  unselfish, 
consistent  life,  and  his  earnest  preaching 
of  the  old,  old  story  of  God’s  redeeming 
love  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  all  who  humbly 
trust  in  Him.  Melhuish  was  soon  settled 
in  Liverpool,  apprenticed  to  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer.  Lang  and  Soady  were  the  only 
ones  remaining  in  London,  and  these 
were  off  for  their  holidays  before  long. 
And  now,  as  they  are  all  fairly  started 
on  their  life-work  and  ready  to  do  it  as 
well  and  bravely  as  they  can,  looking  up 
in  every  temptation  for  that  help  that  is 
never  truly  sought  in  vain,  let  us  take 
our  leave  of  them.  Perhaps  we  may  one 
day  meet  with  at  least  some  of  them  again. 
(the  eni>.) 
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AH  EYENIIG  AT  THE  SALLOWS. 


I^NCE  more  the  bright  spring-time  is  here, 
and  once  more  do  we  ferret  out  our 
insect-hunting  paraphernalia  in  readiness  for 
the  coming  season  of  active  work.  Past  is 
the  winter  of  our  discontent,  gone  is  the 
bleak  and  chilling  cold  which  has  doomed  us 
for  so  long  to  forced  inaction,  and  here  we 
are,  on  this  mild  and  genial  March  evening, 
en  route  for  a  small  copse  wherein  is  to  be 
found  in  rich  profusion  that  treasure-house  of 
entomology,  the  blossom  of  the  Sallow. 
Thither,  after  the  shades  of  night  have 
fallen,  will  wend  every  moth  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  there,  so  absorbed  in  the 
luscious  banquet  as  to  be  indifferent  to  our 
approach,  do  we  confidently  hope  to  find 
many  an  addition  to  our  collection,  while  we 
have  before  us  the  certainty  of  spending  a 
delightful  evening,  rendered  all  the  more 
pleasant  by  the  contrast  with  the  long 
wintry  nights,  now  happily  past,  in  which 
outdoor  work  lias  been  a  total  impossibility. 
So  here  may  the  belated  wayfarer  behold  ns 
equipped  for  the  expedition,  net,  lantern, 
sheet,  and  bulging  pockets  alike  testifying 
to  an  experienced  eye  the  errand  upon  which 
we  are  bent. 

Long  before  arriving  at  our  destination, 
our  eyes  are  gladdened  by  many  a  sign  that 
our  labours  will  not  be  altogether  in  vain. 
A  hat  is  busily  hawking  to  and  fro,  showing 
that  insects  of  different  kinds  are  upon  the 
wing,  while  a  swarm  of  gnats  are  dancing 
gaily  in  the  shelter  of  the  bushes  which 
border  the  path.  A  few  minutes  later,  when 
the  sun  has  altogether  disappeared,  leaving 
behind  but  a  few  streaks  of  red  in  the 
western  sky,  we  meet  with  a  still  more  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  that  the  evening  is  propitious  for 
our  purposes,  for  a  dusky  form  flits  rapidly 
past  us  in  the  twilight,  cleverly  eludes  the 
net  with  which  we  attempt  to  intercept  its 
progress,  and  speeds  upon  its  way  to  the 
scene  of  the  banquet,  whereat  we  shall  pro¬ 
bably  meet  with  it  upon  our  first  visit. 

Ten  minutes  of  steady  walking  bring  us  to 
the  scene  of  our  labours,  a  long  row  of  sal¬ 
low  bushes  bordering  a  narrow  stream,  each 
one  of  which  is  a  mass  of  the  canary-coloured 
fragrant  catkins  which  exercise  so  potent  an 
influence  over  the  members  of  the  insect 
world.  It  is  already  sufficiently  dark  to 
begin  operations,  so  we  light  the  lanterns, 
prepare  a  score  or  so  of  pill- boxes  for  imme¬ 
diate  occupation,  and  carefully  spread  the 
sheet  beneath  the  branches  of  the  first  bush 
in  the  row,  a  matter  which  the  recently 
ploughed  soil  renders  of  some  little  difficulty. 
However,  it  is  done  at  last,  and  the  friend  of 
our  heart,  who  generally  accompanies  us 
upon  these  expeditions,  stands  by  with  a 
lantern,  while  we  ourselves  proceed  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  gentle  shaking  to  the  houghs. 

And  with  what  a  result !  The  sheet,  when 
we  come  to  examine  it,  is  literally  strewn 
with  moths  of  various  sizes,  one  and  all  of 
which  are  hard  at  work  endeavouring  to 
delude  us  into  the  idea  that  they  are  lifeless 
objects,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  presently 
he  able  to  steal  away  unperceived,  when  our 
attention  shall  have  been  diverted  into  other 
directions.  Nor  are  these  the  only  tenants, 
for  several  well-fed  caterpillars  lie  coiled  up 
here  and  there,  apparently  actuated  by  simi¬ 
lar  ideas,  while  earwigs  without  number,  a 
beetle  or  two,  several  spiders,  and  the  inevit¬ 
able  centipede,,  are  putting  their  best  feet 
foremost,  evidently  feeling  that  no  time 
should  he  lost  in  making  their  escape.  With 
these  latter,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  deal,  for  we  have  our  work  fully  cut  out 
for  us  in  the  mere  task  of  identifying  the 
fallen  moths  before  they  recover  from  their 
alarm  and  take  to  flight. 

And  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  process. 


By  Theodore  Wood, 

Author  of  “  Our  Insect  Allies,"  etc. 

Scarcely  a  square  three  inches  of  the  sheet 
hut  is  occupied  by  one  specimen  at  least, 
while  in  some  spots  quite  a  number  are 
closely  huddled  together,  having  evidently 
fallen  simultaneously  from  some  specially 
attractive  cluster  of  blossoms.  Nor  does  the 
mere  number  of  these  form  our  only  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  at  least  nine  out  of  every  ten  are 
lying  upon  their  backs,  so  that  their  real 
character  cannot  be  discerned  until  they 
have  been  turned  over,  and  the  wings  thus 
brought  to  view.  As  if  to  add  to  our 
troubles,  moreover,  a  large  proportion  seem 
suddenly  to  realise  that  their  motionless 
postures  afford  them  hut  little  advantage 
after  all,  and  decide  upon  an  immediate 
change  of  tactics  in  the  form  of  hasty  de¬ 
parture.  Happily,  however,  in  so  doing  they 
trust  to  their  feet  and  not  to  their  wings,  and 
so  can  he  easily  recognised  as  they  scuttle 
along,  and  either  pill-boxed  or  allowed  to 
make  their  escape  unhindered,  according  to 
their  respective  values. 

Nevertheless,  our  task  for  some  little  time 
is  by  no  means  a  light  one,  and  for  several 
minutes  we  are  kept  busily  at  work  examin¬ 
ing  and  pill -boxing,  now  snapping  up  a  nice 
variety  as  he  hurries  along,  and  now  finding 
a  still  greater  prize  among  the  common  herd. 
Here  is  a  Specimen  of  the  aptly-named 
Hebrew  Character  ( Tceniocampa  gothicci), 
with  the  curious  black  markings  upon  the 
fore  wings,  and  here  one  of  the  beautiful 
Red  Chestnut  (T.  rubricosa),  with  its  tints  of 
richest  brown.  There,  scudding  along  with 
racehorse  rapidity,  is  a  magnificent  example 
of  the  Clouded  Drab  (T.  instabilis ),  perhaps 
the  most  variable  of  all  our  British  noctuce, 
while,  still  lying  motionless  in  the  full  glare 
of  the  lamp,  are  no  less  than  seven  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  closely  allied  Common  Quaker 
(T.  stabilis),  so  called  from  the  sobriety  of  its 
garb,  which  is  about  as  dingy  in  colouring  as 
can  well  he  imagined.  That  little  drab- 
coloured  fellow,  with  its  fore  wings  thinly 
sprinkled  with  black,  is  a  Small  Quaker 
(T.  cruda),  a  species  which  does  not  appear 
to  he  very  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  while  resting  beside  him  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  common  Chestnut  Moth  (Cerastis 
vaccinii),  which,  having  passed  safely  through 
the  frosts  of  winter,  seems  to  have  come 
hither  with  the  intention  of  making  amends 
for  his  long  fast  without  further  waste  of 
time.  Sadly  battered  is  he  as  to  the  wings, 
which  afford  very  evident  signs  of  the  buffets 
he  lias  received  in  his  passage  through  life, 
while  the  round  bald  patch  on  his  thorax 
shows  that  he  has  received  decidedly  rough 
treatment  at  some  period  of  his  career. 

More  gothica,  more  stabilis,  and  more 
vaccinii,  which  are  present  in  abundance, 
while  a  more  aristocratic  insect  turns  up 
every  now  and  then  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  proceedings.  At  length,  after  ten  minutes 
or  so  of  hard  and  steady  labour,  our  task  is 
for  the  present  completed,  the  last  remaining 
moth  has  been  inspected,  and  we  proceed  to 
transfer  the  sheet  to  the  next  hush. 

In  so  doing  we  meet  with  our  customary 
mishap — i.e.,  that  of  plunging  well  over  the 
ankles  into  the  muddy  border  of  the  stream, 
and  so  dooming  ourselves  to  wet  feet  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  It  is  a  most  sin¬ 
gular  and  inexplicable  fact,  hut  we  seldom 
set  out  upon  an  entomological  excursion 
without  walking  into  a  ditch,  or  a  stream,  or 
a  peculiarly  deep  and  well-filled  gutter,  before 
the  day  is  ended.  So  regularly  is  this  the 
case,  indeed,  that  our  companion  has  come  to 
look  upon  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course,  and 
would  probably  he  greatly  surprised  if  we 
were  to  reach  home  without  experiencing 
some  such  misfortune.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  he  scarcely  looks  round,  and,  beyond 


a  sarcastic  “  As  usual,”  takes  no  notice 
whatever  of  our  little  accident,  continuing 
without  interruption  his  task  of  arranging 
the  sheet. 

Again  the  bush  is  shaken,  and  again  de¬ 
scends  the  heterogeneous  shower  of  earwigs, 
spiders,  beetles,  caterpillars,  and  moths, 
among  the  latter  being  one  or  two  miserable- 
looking  specimens  of  the  Satellite  (Scopelo- 
soma  satcllitia),  which,  like  the  Chestnuts- 
afore-mentioned,  have  passed  through  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  hibernation,  or  torpor. 
These  we  do  not  want,  and  pass  them  by  in 
favour  of  a  really  magnificent  specimen  of 
that  most  lovely  moth,  the  Pine  Beauty 
( Trachea  piniperda ),  which  has  evidently 
been  attracted  by  the  fragrant  catkins  from  a 
neighbouring  fir  plantation.  Few  of  our 
British  moths  are  there  more  exquisite  than 
this  little  creature,  which  cannot  hut  win 
admiration  whenever  it  is  met  with,  so  beauti¬ 
ful  are  its  tints,  and  so  perfect  the  manner  in 
which  they  blend  with  one  another.  Judging 
by  the  condition  of  its  plumage,  our  latest 
captive  must  have  essayed  its  powers  of  flight 
for  the  first  time  in  seeking  the  feast  at  which 
it  was  thus  rudely  disturbed,  and  we  are  not  a 
little  pleased  at  securing  so  fine  an  example 
of  the  moth  in  a  manner  so  entirely  unex¬ 
pected. 

Single  misfortunes  never  come  alone,  as- 
the  Irishman  said,  and  the  same  rule  seems 
in  this  case  to  apply  to  pieces  of  good  luck  as 
well,  for,  lying  almost  beside  our  Pine 
Beauty,  we  find  a  singularly  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Lead-coloured  Drab  ( Tceniocampa 
populeti),  which  at  first  sight  might  easily  be 
passed  over  as  T.  instabilis,  so  great  is  the 
likeness  between  the  two  species.  Here  we 
have  indeed  a  prize,  for  popmleti  is  not  at  all 
a  common  insect,  and  is  one  with  which  we 
by  no  means  expected  to  meet  to-night,  ex¬ 
cepting  perhaps  as  a  very  doubtful  possi¬ 
bility. 

One  or  two  more  rubricosa,  which  is  a 
particular  favourite  of  ours,  are  lying  motion¬ 
less  in  the  sheet,  and  we  also  box  several 
nicely-marked  instabilis  before  arriving  at 
the  end  of  our  examination.  Then  there  is 
a  very  line  specimen  of  the  Twin-spotted 
Quaker  (Tceniocampa  mundet ),  with  the  two 
spots  near  the  hind  margin  of  the  fore  wings 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  a  dreadfully 
battered  Sword-Grass  (Caloccimpa  cxolcta), 
and  a  whole  host  of  commoner  things,  for 
which  we  cannot  find  room  in  our  boxes,  and 
which,  indeed,  would  scarcely  he  worth  the 
trouble  of  setting. 

The  next  hush,  which  is  a  much  lower  one, 
we  examine  in  a  different  manner,  the  sheet 
being  spread  upon  the  ground  as  before  (re¬ 
inforced  for  greater  security  by  a  great-coat- 
upon  either  side),  hut  our  attention  being- 
divided  between  the  insects  which  fall  to  the 
ground  and  those  resting  upon  the  blossoms, 
the  ceremony  of  shaking  the  houghs  being 
upon  this  occasion  only  dispensed  with.  The 
fallen  insects  are  committed  to  the  especial 
care  of  our  companion,  who,  lantern  in  hand, 
at  once  sets  busily  to  work,  while  we  ourselves 
examine  the  catkins  in  the  hope  of  finding- 
one  or  two  of  the  early  spring  Geometers,  or 
perhaps  some  of  those  which  pass  through  the 
winter  in  a  torpid  condition.  Nor  are  we  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  our  search  is  ere  long  rewarded 
by  no  less  than  three  examples  of  the  pretty 
Autumn  Green  Carpet  ( Cidaria  miata), 
which,  although  somewhat  knocked  about 
and  worn,  are  yet  welcome  additions!  to  our 
list  of  captures.  Daintily  resting  upon  one 
of  the  blossoms,  too,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Dotted  Border  (Hibernia  progemmaria), 
which,  in  spite  of  its  great  abundance  and 
its  dingy  appearance,  we  have  long  regarded 
with  special  affection,  looking  upon  it  as  a 
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harbinger  of  spring,  and  consequently  of  a 
speedy  return  to  outdoor  work. 

Although  these  geometers  stick  to  their 
posts  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner  when 
the  lantern  light  is  turned  upon  them,  being- 
far  too  deeply  absorbed  in  their  feast  to  heed 
so  trifling  an  interruption,  the  noctuce, 
curiously  enough,  almost  invariably  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  are  duly  intercepted  by  the 
.sheet  spread  below  for  their  reception.  For¬ 
tunate  is  it  for  the  entomologist  that  these 
gentry  have  not  sufficient  common  sense  to 
take  at  once  to  flight,  for  hut  small  chance 
would  he  have  of  capturing  them  were  they 
to  trust  to  their  wings  instead  of  to  their 
power  of  simulating  death  when  alarmed  by 
the  light  of  Ms  lantern. 
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Passing  on  to  the  next  bush,  we  again  find 
that  the  blossoms  are  quite  out  of  reach,  aud 
are  consequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  shaking  process  as  before.  Down  come 
the  moths  in  a  perfect  shower,  like  dead 
leaves  in  an  autumn  gale,  dropping  heavily  to 
the  ground,  and  lying  as  motionless  as  though 
they  were  in  reality  the  lifeless  objects  which 
they  wish  to  appear.  Can  moths  bruise  them¬ 
selves,  we  wonder  ?  and,  if  so,  must  they  not 
severely  feel  the  shock  of  so  heavy  a  fall '?  To 
all  appearance,  however,  they  are  perfectly 
unharmed,  although  the  distance  which  they 
drop  is  about  the  same  in  proportion  to  their 
size  as  would  he  a  tumble  from  the  top  of  a 
building  four  times  the  height  of  the  Monu¬ 
ment  to  ourselves  ! 


Time  passes  rapidly,  and  we  find  that  the 
attendance  at  the  blossoms  is  beginning  to 
slacken  otf  after  about  two  hours  or  so  of 
steady  work,  to  again  increase,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  later  on  in  the  evening.  However, 
what  with  moths  and  what  with  caterpillars, 
we  have  already  filled  almost  the  whole  of 
our  boxes,  and,  with  the  prospect  of  a  long; 
walk  home  before  us,  we  feel  that  we  ought 
not  further  to  delay  our  departure.  So  the 
sheet  is  reluctantly  folded,  great-coats  roughly 
brushed  and  once  more  donned,  pill-boxes 
carefully,  packed  away  in  the  '  pockets,  and 
our  evening  at  the  sallows  is  a  tiling  of  the 
past. 

(THE  END.) 


OHS  MILITARY  BANDS. 


By  J.  Arthur  Elliott, 


Author  of  “The  British  Grenadiers,”  “England's  Drummer  Boys,"  “  Kavanagh  of  Lucicnow,”  etc.,  etc. 


HE  “  pomp  and 
circumstance  of 
glorious  war,  ”  as 
England’s  great- 
est  poet  has 
phrased  it,  is  for 
the  most  part  due 
to  the  silvery- 
toned  trumpet, 
the  clashing  cymbals, 
and  the  rattling  drum, 
without  which  even  the 
flying  colours  and  the 
booming  guns  would 
appear  somewhat  tame 
and  spiritless. 

Shortly  after  the 
Franco-German  War 
had  come  to  a  close, 
and  our  light-hearted 
neighbours  across  the 
Channel  were  giving  all 
their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  retrench¬ 
ment,  especially  in  their 
military  estimates, 
some  zealous  reformer 
proposed  that  the  regi¬ 
mental  bands  should  be 
abolished.  This  proposal 
was  not  adopted  in  its 
entirety,  but  for  several 
years  the  use  of  the 
drum  was  discontinued, 
until,  amid  great  popu¬ 
lar  acclamation,  it  was 
once  more  restored  in 
the  summer  of  1882. 
The  French  regiments 
have  no  clram-and-fife 
hands  like  our  English 
battalions,  but  simply 
buglers  and  drummers,  and  as  the  bugles 
cannot  be  played  for  a  long  time  at  a  stretch, 
the  soldiers  often  have  to  march  to  the  rata¬ 
plan  of  the  drum  alone. 

Military  life  would  indeed  he  shorn  of 
one  of  its  chief  attributes  were  the  soldier 
compelled  to  march  to  battle  without  the 
inspiriting  tones  of  the  comet  and  trombone, 
the  “  wry-necked  fife, ’’and  the  tinkling  cym¬ 
bal..  From  the  earliest  period  music  has  oc¬ 
cupied  a.  prominent  place  in  times  of  war  as 
well  as  in  times  of  peace,  though  it  is  not 
always  used  as  a  direct  incentive  to  battle, 
for  the  strains  of  a  band  are  seldom  heard  in 
the  field,  and  the  wild  pibroch  of  the  tagpipe, 
or  the  martial  cadence  of  the  bugle  and 
trumpet,  can  scarcely  he  classed  under  the 
term  “  music.” 


It.  is  only  on  the  march,  or  in  camp  or 
barrack,  that  the  band  is  brought  into  general 
requisition,  but  there  have  been  notable  and 
historic  exceptions  to  this  rale,  as,  for  in¬ 


stance,  in  the  meeting  between  Wellington 
and  Blucher  at  the  village  of  La  Belle 
Alliance  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  when, 
during  the  famous  interview,  a  Prussian  band 
played  the  National  Anthem,  “  God  Save  the 
King,”  as  if  the  performers  were  entirely  ob¬ 
livious  of  the  terrible  scenes  of  “  grim-visaged 
war  ”  that  were  passing  around  them.  And 
yet  another  instance,  during  the  Crimean 
War,  when  the  allied  armies  crossed  the 
Alma  and  advanced  against  the  Russian 
position  with  bands  playing  and  colours 
flying.  Then  again,  when  Lord  Clyde  (Sir 
Colin  Campbell)  led  his  brave  troops  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  and  the  Highlanders,  after 
amply  revenging  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore, 
marched  into  the  Residency  over  the  bodies 
of  the  mutineers  to  the  heart -stirring  national 
air  of  “  The  Campbells  are  Coming.” 

The  hand  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  a 
regiment,  for  without  some  such  enlivenment. 
the  life  of  a  soldier  would  become  almost  in¬ 
tolerable.  When  marching  to  the  strains  of 
the  hand,  his  mind  is  freed,  for  the  nonce,  of 
all  those  petty  troubles  and  annoyances 
that  seem  to  he  inseparable  from  military 
discipline  in  a  regular  army,  and  which  are 
the  bane  of  a  soldier’s  exis  fence.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  the  hand  should  be  a  good 
one,  and  of  late  years  the  hands  of  our 
British  regiments  have  considerably  improved 
both  in  the  quality  of  the  music  discoursed 
and  the  abilities  of  the  performers.  Doubt¬ 
less  this  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  excellent  institution,  the 
School  of  Music  at  Kneller  Hall,  where  not 
only  are  men  trained  for  bandmasters,  but 
boys  are  also  supplied  with  a  thorough 
musical  training,  fitting  them  for  a  place  in 
the  band  of  any  corps  in  which  they  may 
elect  to  serve.  This  institution  has  proved  a 
great  success,  for  previous  to  its  inauguration 
foreigners  used  to  be  employed  as  band¬ 
masters  in  many  of  our  regiments. 

Down  to  the  year  1851  music  was  in  this 
country  a  comparatively  neglected  art,  and 
this  indifference,  as  a  matter  of  course,  greatly 
affected  our  military  bands,  as,  with  one 
brilliant  exception,  to  which  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  allude,  we  possessed  none  that  could 
favourably  compare  with  the  regimental 
bands  of  the  Continental  armies.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  hand  of  the  French  Guides 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  the  excellent  per¬ 
formances  of  these  fine  musicians  caused 
quite  a  furore,  in  English  military  circles  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  our  officers  allowed  their 
enthusiasm  to  take  an  unpatriotic  turn,  and, 
instead  of  encouraging  native  talent,  the  rage 
for  foreign  bandmasters  increased,  and  to 
these  persons  was  given  the  control  of  our 
hands,  in  the  same  manner  that  at  one  time 
foreign  artistes  were  all  the  fashion. 

Perhaps  the  most  martial  of  our  hands 


are  those  which  belong  to  the  regiments  of 
Household  Cavalry,  for  their  music,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  mellow  tones  of  the  kettle¬ 
drum,  has  a  peculiar  cadence  that  is  pre¬ 
eminently  inspiriting. 

Various  and  interesting  are  the  duties 
which  military  hands  are  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  in  camp  or  barracks,  as,  unlike  the  case 
of  the  foot  regiments  of  the  Guards,  the  drums 
and  fifes  are  not  very  much  utilised  in  the 
line  battalions  of  our  valiant  little  army.  In 
many  of  the  latter  the  brass  hand  plays  the 
“  Reveille  ”  (from  the  French  verb  reveiller,  to 
awaken),  at  sunrise;  “Retreat”  at  sunset; 
and  “Tattoo”  or  “Taptoo”  at  the  evening, 
roll-call ;  while  the  drums  and  fifes  are  only 
called  into  requisition  on  the  march. 

The  effect  produced  in  a  camp  by  the 
bands  of  the  different  regiments  playing  the 
“Reveille”  at  sunrise,  and  the  “Retreat” 
at  sunset,  is  extremely  pretty,  and  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  their  appearance  as  they  march  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  white  tents  dressed 
in  their  various  uniforms.  In  Highland  corps 
the  pipers  perform  this  duty.  Every  regiment 
possesses  a  “parade  march  ”  of  its  own,  and 
some  of  the  tunes  are  of  a  most  peculiar 
character.  When  and  why  they  were  chosen 
as  such  remains  in  the  majority  of  instances 
a  profound  mystery.  The  “British  Grena¬ 
diers”  of  the  Guards,  “The  Campbells  are 
Coming”  or  the  “Johnnie  Cope”  of  the 
Highlanders,  the  “  Cany  Owen  ”  of  the  Irish, 
and  the  “  Ap  Shenkin  ”  of  the  Welsh  corps, 
are  intelligibly  appropriate ;  hut  the  “  I’m 
Ninety -five  ”  of  the  Rifles  (perhaps  because 
the  Rifles  were  the  old  95tli  of  the  line),  the 
“Bronze  Horse”  of  the  55th,  the  Miranda 
March  of  the  Coldstreams,  and  others  of  an 
equally  peculiar  character,  are  mainly  unin¬ 
telligible  except  on  the  score  of  “  custom.” 

Many  of  the  other  parade  tunes,  which  are 
common  to  every  corps  throughout  the  army, 
such  as  the  “Church  Call,”  the  “Point  of 
War,”  and  “  The  General,”  are  the  cherished 
relics  of  bygone  times,  and  their  plaintive 
cadences  seem  to  transport  the  attentive  lis¬ 
tener  to  scenes  and  periods  which  stand  as 
landmarks  in  history.  The  meaning  of  the 
first-named  tune  is  indicated  by  its  name, 
and  is  always  played  at  church  parades  in 
lieu  of  the  “long  roll”  of  the  “orderly” 
drum  when  the  newly-formed  companies  are 
“  dressing  ”  into  line.  The  “  Point  of  War  ” 
is  the  salute  which  is  played  by  the  drams 
and  fifes  when  a  corps  “presents  arms”  to 
its  colours.  “  The  General  ”  is  a  tune  which 
is  played  an  hour  before  leaving  camp  or 
quarters  for  a  new  destination.  It  is  a  very 
old  and  plaintive  though  pretty  melody, 
having  a  peculiar  heat  to  it  on  the  drum. 
In  former  days  the  tune  possessed  words 
which  were  sung  by  the  soldiers  as  a  kind  of 
refrain ,  beginning  thus: 
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The  Toy V  Owri  Taper. 


(See  the  Coloured  Plate.) 


1.  Mounted  Band,  Royal  Artillery. 

VI.  Rifle  Brigade. 

x.  Life  Guards. 

II.  Queen’s  Bays. 

vii.  Fusilier  Regiment. 

XI.  17th  Lancers. 

ill.  Devonshire  Regiment. 

VIII.  Dismounted  Baud,  Royal 

XII.  3rd  Dragoon  Guards. 

IV.  Royal  Engineers. 

Artillery. 

XIII.  Scots  Guards. 

V.  16th  Lancers. 

IX.  21st  Hussars. 

xiv.  Grenadier  Guards. 

XV.  Drum-Major,  Connaught 
Hangers. 

xvi.  Piper,  Seaforth  Highlanders. 

xvii.  Black  Watch. 

XVIII.  Coldstream  Guards. 


"  We  thought  we  heard  the  general  say 
Strike  your  tents  and  march  away  ; 

Strike,  and  march  at  break  of  day, — 

Quick  march,  away.” 

The  British  army  is  very  proud  of  its 
■customs  and  traditions,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  attaches  to  it  but  has  a  story  or  mean¬ 
ing  of  its  own.  There  are  now  many  excel¬ 
lent  bands  attached  to  our  line  regiments, 
both  horse  and  foot,  while  the  Royal  Artillery, 
Royal  Engineers,  and  Royal  Marines  each 
possessed  a  line  corps  of  musicians.  When  the 
Prince  of  Wales  went  to  India  a  portion  of 
the  band  of  the  Royal  Marines  accompanied 
him  in  the  Serapis,  and  so  pleased  was  the 
Prince  with  their  performance  that  on  his 
return  the  band  was  granted  permission  to 
wear  his  badge  and  motto  in  silver,  on  their 
caps  for  the  future. 

The  best  of  the  cavalry  bands  are  those  of 
the  Life  Guards  and  Horse  Guards  (Blue), 
the  members  of  which  hold  rank  at  Court  as 
“  State  Trumpeters,”  or  “  Trumpeters  in  Or¬ 
dinary  to  the  Queen,”  for  which  they  receive 
an  allowance  annually,  while  their  state 
uniforms,  like  those  of  the  drum-majors  of 
the  Foot  Guards,  who  are  “Drummers  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen,”  are  very  gorgeous  ; 
each  suit,  which  is  made  of  crimson  silk  and 
velvet  thickly  embroidered  with  gold,  costing 
the  country  every  seven  years  the  sum  of 
forty-five  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  corps  already  named  our 
army  possesses  now  three  of  the  finest  mili¬ 
tary  bands  in  the  world.  They  are  those  of 
the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and  Scots  Guards. 
These  famous  bands  never  go  abroad  with 
their  regiments,  and  the  latter  are  obliged  to 
content  themselves  when  on  active  service 
with  the  humbler,  though  perhaps  more  in¬ 
spiriting  music  (on  the  march)  of.  the  fife  and 
•drums.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  there  is 
only  one  band  to  each  of  the  three  regiments, 
and  as  they  each  possess  more  than  one 
battalion  the  bands  remain  behind  to  do 
duty  with  the  home  battalions,  and  to 
attend  on  the  sovereign,  both  at  the  palace 
and  at  all  State  parades  and  ceremonies. 


I  These  excellent  bands  have  become  quite 
I  an  institution  in  the  country,  for  there  is 
scarcely  an  entertainment  of  any  note  given 
in  any  portion  of  the  .kingdom  at  which  one 
of  them  is  not  present.  Their  popularity 
is  deservedly  great,  for  their  skilful  rendering 
of  all  the  best  music  is  absolutely  perfect. 
To  one  family  of  musicians  alone — the  God¬ 
freys — is  due  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
which  these  celebrated  corps  of  military 
artistes  have  attained.  The  late  Mr.  Charles 
Godfrey  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  served  in 
that  regiment  for  fifty  years,  during  the 
greater  portion  of  which  he  was  its  band¬ 
master.  He  not  only  brought  his  band  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  at  a  time  when  mili¬ 
tary  bands  stood  at  a  very  low  standard,  but 
he  educated  his  family  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  lived  to  see  two  of  his  sons  become  band¬ 
masters  in  the  other  two  regiments  of  the 
Guards,  while  a  third  succeeded  to  his  own 
position  on  his  death  in  1863. 

There  is  only  a  single  instance  of  either  of 
these  bands  going  abroad.  A  few  years  since, 


A  PITCAIRN  ISLANDER. 

Captain  Edward  Stubbs,  n.N.,  writes  to  us:  “As 
you  lately  gave  an  account  of  the  celebrated  mutiny  of 
the  crew  of  H.M.S.  Bounty,  and  of  the  descendants  of 
the  mutineers,  the  following  particulars  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers.  In  1881 
I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  man  who  came  to  ask 
for  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  getting  to  his 
island  home  in  the  Pacific.  His  name  was,  he  informed 
me,  James  McCoy,  and  he  was  a  grandson  of  McCoy 
of  the  Bounty.  He  was  a  finely-made,  handsome  man, 
very  intelligent,  and  with  simple  but  most  attractive 
manners.  Outward-bound  ships  to  San  Francisco  do 
not  go  near  Pitcairn  Island ;  but  homeward-bound 
vessels  occasionally  sight  it,  in  order  to  test  their 
chronometers  ;  they,  however,  rarely  anchor,  the  an¬ 
chorage  being  very  bad.  Captain  Mills,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  fine  American  ship  named  the  Harvey  Mills, 
kindly  allowed  McCoy  to  ship  ;  and,  in  response  to  an 
appeal  which  the  editors  of  the  local  papers  inserted, 
presents  of  clothes,  books,  and  other  useful  articles 
were  sent  to  my  office.  I  heard  indirectly  that  McCoy 
had  reached  Pitcairn  Island  in  safety,  and  last  week  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  him  : — 


when  I  lie  Americans  celebrated  the  centenary 
of  their  national  existence,  they  had  a 
monster  concert  organised,  at  which  a  band 
from  every  country  in  the  world  was  to  be 
present ;  and  having  applied  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  allow  the  band  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  in  their  full  dress  to  represent  this 
country,  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  fbr  the  purpose,  and  the  band,  of 
which  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey  is  the  chief,  under 
the  charge  of  a  colonel,  accordingly  went  to 
America.  We  need  hardly  say  that  they 
were  most  cordially  and  enthusiastically  wel¬ 
comed  by  our  cousins  over  the  water. 

We  must  conclude  our  paper  now,  although 
there  are  many  matters  of  interest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject  which,  had  we  space 
enough  to  spare,  would,  we  feel  certain,  he 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  As  we  began  with 
a  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  we  will  also 
here  finish  with  one  : 

“  The  man  that,  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.” 


“  ‘Pitcairn  Island,  August  13th,  1884. 

“  ‘Captain  Stubbs,— Dear  Sir,— Captain  McKenzie, 
of  Liverpool  ship  Majestic,  is  here,  bound  to  your  port, 
and  kindly  promises  to  deliver  this  to  you. 

“  ‘It  was  nearly  three  years  since  I  was  with  you, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  that  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy 
and  goodness,  is  still  keeping  you  in  the  same  health 
that  you  were  enjoying  when  I  was  there,  and  may  God 
Almighty  bless  and  prosper  your  work  and  labour  of 
love.  [The  Liverpool  Seamen’s  Orphan  Institution  is 
here  alluded  to.]  I  am  so  very,  very  glad  to  meet 
your  friend  Captain  McKenzie ;  he  treated  us  with 
greatest  kindness,  and  has  given  us  many  useful 
articles  to  take  on  shore  with  us.  I  gained  much  in¬ 
formation  from  the  kind  captain,  and  am  sorry  to  part 
with  him  so  soon,  but  as  the  ship  is  very  far  off  from 
the  island  I  shall  have  to  leave  for  the  shore. 

“  ‘The  captain  will  see  you  in  Liverpool  and  give 
further  information.  Please  give  my  best  wishes  and 
respect  to  the  young  gentleman  with  you  and  all  at 
the  Orphanage.  Slay  we  all  live  so  as  to  please  God, 
and  then  we  shall  meet  again  to  part  no  more,  every 
man  to  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 
This  is  tlie  earnest  prayer  of  your  ever  affectionate 
friend  and  well-wisher,  James  R.  McCoy.'” 
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Problem  iNo.  97. 

By  S.  Gold. 
DLACK.j 


a  b  c  <1  e  f  g  h 


White  to  play,  and  mate  in  two  (2)  moves. 


Solution  of  Problem  No.  89. 

( Continuation .) 

Variation  i. 


9. 

Px 

R  (*) 

Qx 

RP  (ch.) 

10. 

K- 

-Kt  2 

Q- 

-Kt  5  (ch.)  (or n) 

11. 

K- 

-B  sq. 

Q- 

-B  6  (ch.)  (or  o) 

12. 

K- 

-K  sq. 

Q- 

-R  8  (ch.)  (or  jo) 

13. 

K- 

-K  2 

Q- 

-Kt  7  (ch.) 

14. 

K- 

-Q3 

Q- 

-B  C  (ch. ) 

15. 

K- 

-B  2 

Q- 

-K  5  (ch.) 

16. 

K- 

-Kt  2 

Q- 

-Kt  5  (ch. ) 

17. 

K- 

-R  sq. 

Q- 

-B  6  (eh.) 

IS. 

Q- 

-Kt  2 

Q- 

-R  4  (ch.) 

19. 

K- 

-Kt.  sq. 

Q- 

-B  4  (ch.) 

20. 

K- 

-B  sq. 

Qx 

:  B  P  (or  q) 

21. 

P- 

-Q  8  R,  etc. 

(?) 

Q- 

-B  4  (ch.) 

21. 

K- 

-Q  sq. 

Q- 

-Kt  8  (ch.) 

22. 

K- 

-B  2 

Q- 

-B  4  (ch. ) 

23. 

Q- 

-B  3 

Q- 

-B  4  (ch.) 

24. 

R- 

-Q  3,  etc. 

(P) 

Q- 

-K  6  (ch.) 

13. 

K- 

-Q  sq. 

Q- 

-Kt  8  (ch.) 

14. 

K- 

-B  2. 

Q- 

— B  4  (ch. ) 

15. 

K- 

-Kt  2,  etc 

(o) 

’  Q 

x P  (ch.) 

12. 

R- 

-B  2 

Q- 

B  8  (ch.) 

13. 

Iv- 

-K2 

P- 

— B  4 

14. 

P- 

-QSR 

Q- 

— B  2 

15. 

Q- 

-Kt  8  (ch. 

),  etc. 

(») 

Q- 

x  P 

11. 

Qx 

P  (ch.) 

Q: 

«Q 

12. 

P- 

-Q8Q 

Q- 

— K  B  5  (or  r,  s) 

13. 

R- 

-Q  7  (ch.) 

K 

— R  3 

14. 

Q- 

CO 

o 

)K- 

— Kt  4 

15. 

R- 

-Q  5  (ch.) 

K- 

— Kt  5 

■16. 

Q- 

-QB8(ch. 

)  K- 

— R  5 

17. 

Q- 

-Q  8  (ch.) 

P- 

— Kt  4 

.18. 

R- 

-Q  4,  etc. 

(r) 

Q- 

— Q  Kt  2  (ch.) 

13. 

K- 

w 

to 

K- 

— R  3 

14. 

Q- 

-KB  8  (cli. 

)  K- 

— Kt  4 

15. 

R— 

-K  Kt  2  (ch.), 

etc. 

(■S') 

K- 

— R  3 

13. 

Q— 

-KR8(ch. 

)  K- 

— Kt  4 

14. 

Q- 

-Q  5  (ch.), 

etc 

Note. 

(*)  Black  might  as  well  play  9,  K — R  3, 
and  win,  for  if  R— B  6  or  B  8  or  Q— B  3,  then 

10,  Q — Q  5.  If  nowR — B  4,  then  11,  Q — B4, 
etc.  If  R— B  8 ;  10,  Q— Q  5,  R— Q  Kt  8. 

11,  Q  x  P  (eh;);  K— R  3.  12,  R— Q  6,  R— Iv 

RS  (ch.).  13,  K — Kt  2,  Q — Q  R  sq.  (cli.). 
14,  Q — Q  5,  Q — R  8,  and  Black  mates  in  four 
moves.— If  Q — B  3  ;  10,  Q— Q  5,  R  x  P  (ch.). 
11,  PxR,  Q— B  8  (ch.).  12,  Q— Kt  2,  Q— 

B  4  (ch.).  13,  K— R  2,  Q— B  5  (ch.).  14,  K 

— Kt  sq.,  Q  x  P.  15,  P— Q  8  R,  Q— K  8  (ch.). 
16,  K— R  2,  Q— R  5  (ch.).  17,  Q— R  3,  Q— 
B  5  (ch.).  18,  Q — Kt  3,  etc. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

H.  M.  (Bath.) — You  will  now  have  seen, 
on  page  110,  that  Problem  No.  SO  does  not 
require  three  moves. 

“  Initius.”— After  1,  Q—  R  S  (ch.),  P— 
B  3 ;  2,  QxB,  in  Problem  No.  90,  Black 
plays  B — Q  2,  and  mate  cannot  follow. 

H.  K.  (St.  John’s  Wood.) — If  in  No.  80 
you  play  1,  R — R  4  (cli.),  then  you  must  not 
!  interpose  the  Kt,  but  answer  K  x  R. 

_  R.  W. — The  most  difficult  question  to  de¬ 
cide  when  the  “Chess  Guide”  was  written 
was  “  whether  a  player  might  have  both  his 
B’s  on  squares  of  the  same  colour.”  It  was 
thought  best  to  leave  the  law  in  its  simple 
form  (page  20).  The  Pawn,  on  reaching  the 
eighth  square,  is  eligible  for  promotion  should 
any  of  the  officers  not  be  present  on  the  board, 
and  it  may  so  happen  that  the  Pawn  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  Bishop  on  a  square  the  same 
colour  as  the  other  B. 

S.  G.  (Wien.) — Freundlichen  Dank  fur  die 
seeks  Aufgaben. 


The  “Boy’s  Own  Paper”  Lifeboat  . 

No.  1. 

We  take  the  following  report  from  the  local 
pa]  iers  of  Feb.  21st : — 1  ‘  The  Looe  Branch  of  the 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  boat-house  on  Tuesday, 
Dr.  G.  Kerswefi  presiding:  The  report  of  the 
lion.  sec.  (Mr.  R.  Thomas)  was  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  The  subscriptions  for  the  past 
year  had  amounted  to  a  goodly  sum,  so  that 
this  branch  was  more  than  self-supporting, 
for,  after  paying  all  expenses  for  the  year, 
£20  was  voted  as  a  contribution  to  the  parent 
society.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  the 
chairman,  hon.  sec.,  and  local  committee, 
who  were  re-elected,  and  also  Dr.  Bedford 
Kerswell,  of  St.  Germans,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Polkinghorne,  of  Liskeard,  for  their  kind 
co-operation  in  their  respective  districts.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  thorough  and 
careful  inspection  of  the  lifeboat,  gear,  and 
apparatus  was  piade,  and  everything  was 
found  ready  for  service  and  in  good  working 
order.  The  lifeboat  at  Looe  is  the  ‘  No.  1 
Boy’s  Own,’  being  subscribed  for  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  numerous  readers  of  the 
‘  Boy’s  Own  Paper.’  The  coxswain  and 
crew  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  their  boat  and  feci  the  greatest 
confidence  in  her  safety.” 


Boys  Again. 

It  is  related  of,  the  late  well-known  Judge 
Blackjhat  in  1857,  just  after  he  was  appointed 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  staving. at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York. 
Scores  of  leading  politicians  called  upon  him. 
One  day  a  small  grey -haired  man  arrived  at 


the  hotel,  and  registered  himself  as  Judge  J. 
Williams,  Iowa.  On  seeing  the  name  of 
Judge  Black  on  the  book  he  took  a  card  and 
wrote  : 

“  The  Supreme  Judge  of  Iowa  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States.” 

He  sent,  this  up  to  Judge  Black’s  room, 
together  with  a  half-sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
he  had  written  : 

“  O  Jerry,  dear  Jerry,  I've  found  you  at  last  ! 

And  memory,  burdened  with  scenes  of  the.  past. 
Returns  to  old  Somerset’s  mountains  of  snow, 
When  you  were  but  Jerry  and  I  was  but  Joe.” 

In  less  than  three  minutes  the  great  dignified 
Judge  Black  was  coming  down  the  stairs  two 
steps  at  a  time,  with  a  little  bell-hoy  in 
close  pursuit.  Two  old  schoolmates  and  law 
students  were  together  after  a  separation  of 
some  thirty  years.  Two  old  men  embraced 
each  other,  and  neither  was  able  to  utter  a 
word. 


“Robinson  Crusoe”  in  Latin. 


Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  has  just  issued  through  Triibner  and  Co. 
our  old  friend  “  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  in  a  Latin 
garb,  the  Latin  “developed”  according  to 
the  author’s  views  to  suit  the  expression  of 
modern  ideas.  Here  are  the  opening  lines  of 
the  original  and  the  translation  : — 


I  was  horn  m  the 
year  1632,  in  the  city 
of  York,  of  a  good 
family,  though  not  of 
that  country,  my 
father  being  a  fo¬ 
reigner  of  Bremen 
named  Kreutznaer, 
who  settled  first  at 
Hull.  He  got  a  good 
estate  by  merchan¬ 
dise,  and,  leaving  off 
his  trade,  lived  after¬ 
wards  at  York,  from 
whence  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  my  mother,  wh ose 
relations  were,  named 
Robinson  —  a  very 
good  family  in  that 
country,  and  after 
whom  I  was  so  called 
that  is  to  say,  Rob¬ 
inson  Kreutznaer ; 
but,  by  the  usual  cor¬ 
ruption  of  words  in 
England,  we  are  now 
called,  as  we  call  our¬ 
selves  and  write  our 
name,  Crusoe ;  and 
so  my  companions 
always  called  me. 


Natus  sum  ego  Ebo- 
raci,  ex  bona  f  am  ilia, 
sed  peregrina  :  quippe 
pater  meus  Hermanns 
fuit  e  Brema,  ubi  ap- 
pellabatur  Kreutz¬ 
naer.  Ceterfim  per 
mercaturam  dives  fac- 
tus,  Eboraei  consedit, 
unde  recepit  in  connu- 
Lium  matrem  meam. 
Ex  hujus  agnails 
praenomen  miki  Re- 
bilius,  ex  patre  nomen 
Kreutznaer  inditun  i 
est.  Sed  valgus  lic- 
minum,  facili  corrup- 
tela,  Crusonem  mo 
R ebilium  aj >p ellabat. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(SEVENTH  SERIES.) 

1.— Writing  Competition. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  page  15  of  the  present 
volume  that  we  wrote  as  follows  - 

“As  really  good  legible  handwriting  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  appreciated,  especially  in  commercial  life, 
our  first  competition  shall  test  the  skill  of  our  readers 
in  this  direction.  We  offer  therefore.  Three  Prizes, 
of  One  Guinea  each,  for  the  best  copy,  in  plain  hand¬ 
writing,  of  the  1st  Psalm,  from  the  Authorised  Ver-  I 
sion.  Competitors  will  be  divided, into  three  classes 
— the  Junior  Division,  embracing  all  ages  up  to  14; 
the  Middle  Division,  all  ages  from  14  to  18;  and  the 
Senior,  ail  ages  from  18  to  24."  Then  followed  the 
Rules  and  General  Conditions. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  some  ten  ; 
thousand  of  our  readers  have  joined  in  this  competi-  ; 
tiou,  and  the  work  of  examination  has  been  no  light  ■ 
task.  We  this  week  publish  the  first  list  of  those  who 
have  won  places,  and  hope  now  to  continue  the  results 
of  the  adjudication  week  bv  week,  reserving  our  general 
remarks  on  the  competition  until  the  whole  of  the 
successful  names  have  been  given. 


At  present  it  seems  only  needful  to  mention  that  we 
found  it  best,  when  adjudicating,  to  slightly  readjust 
the  classes,  so  as  to  give  the  younger  competitors  a 
fail'  chance.  We  have  thus  formed  several  additional 
subdivisions,  with  Half  Guinea  Prizes,  reserving  the 
Guinea  Prize  for  the  winner  in  the  division  securing 
the  highest  place. 

Our  Award  is  as  follows  : — 

Junior  Subdivision  (all  ages  up  to  12). 

Special  Prize— 10s.  C cl. 

Bernard  Fairbrother  Ramsey  (aged  11),  Pern 
Alount,  Suffolk  Road,  Bournemouth. 

Certificates  of  Merit. 

Harold  McKay,  Rumbold’s  W’hyke,  Chichester. 

A.  H.  Maguire,  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
Belfast. 

Edwin  J.  Greene,  3,  Charlwood  Place,  Pimlico. 
.Herbert  Plumpton,  13,  Baldwyn's  Crescent,  Flodden 
Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Herbert  B.  Button,  Post  Office,  Ryburgli,  Eakenliam, 
Norfolk. 

Arthur  W.  Days,  Astwood  Bank,  near  Redditch. 
Henry  Hesse,  12,  Waterloo  Terrace.,  Islington. 

Frank  M.  Morris,  6,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Gloucester. 
Edwin  Lee,  92,  Blackfriars  Road,  s.e. 

Eredk.  Fenner,  care  of  Mr.  Jemmett,  High  School, 
W  orthing. 

Maurice  C.  Chubb,  Bark  Hill,  Whitchurch. 

I).  Craigie,  132,  Prince  Albert  Buildings,  Edinburgh. 

S.  C.  Hill,  215,  Hawkin’s  Lane,  Burton-on-Trent. 
.Roland  S.  Woodliffe,  29,  Brooklands  Terrace, 
Swansea. 

Allick  MacRobert,  Castlehead,  Paisley. 

Edwin  .Tames  Chessher,  The  Rowans,  Grange  Road, 
Sutton,  Surrey. 

Adam  W.  Pap.lane,  Glenroad  House,  Castlehead, 
Paisley. 

Cyprian  Richards,  Paul  Newlyn  Board  School. 

Wm.  Geo.  Hutchison,  Rose  Street,  Kirkcaldy. 

Fred  Roberts,  Roby  House,  Llandudno. 

Chas.  H.  Gimbert,  Sutton  National  Schools,  Isle  of 
Ely. 

Edward  Purser,  Sutton  National  Schools,  Isle  of  Ely. 
Wji.  B.  Brown,  Auchenhealh,  Anerley,  s.e. 

Robt.  C.  Coulson,  Cow  Lane,  Hessle,  near  Hull. 
Archie  E.  Webb,  Waterford  Villa,  Chippenham. 
PERCY  John  Strachan,  76,.  Paulet  Road,  Camberwell, 
S.E. 

Benjamin  H.  Strachan,  76,  Paulet  Road,  Camber¬ 
well,  S.E. 

Geop.Ge  SneeSTQN,  Hessle,  near  Hull. 

Harry  George  Sadler,  55,  Gayton  Road,  Hamp¬ 
stead. 

Henry  T.  Lake,  Marine  Villa,  Milford  Haven,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire. 

Walter  J.  Helmsing,  -Holly  Lodge,  Hornsea,  near 

Hull. 

W.  Kennedy  Smiley,  24,  Poplar  Road,  Oxton,  Birken¬ 
head. 

Alan  P.  N.  Stewart,  Green  Hall,  Belper,  Derbyshire. 
"WM.  C.  Jones,  2,  Monmouth  Place,  Upper  Bristol 
Road,  Batli. 

W.  M.  Anderson,  Groote  River,  Knysna. 

F.  W.  T.  Meisteu,  17,  Sefton  Drive,  Liverpool. 

Wm.  Budgen,  Holmfels,  Bell  Street,  Reigate,  Surrey. 
Alfred  Marsh,  Ramsdale,  Belvedere  Road,  Upper 
Norwood. 

J.  C.  Heathcote,  care  of  Mr.  Houghton,  64,  Traverse 
Street,  St.  Helens. 

Frank  Newman,  195,  St.  Leonards  Road,  Poplar,  E. 
■Chas.  E.  Hedger,  care  of  Mr.  Jemmett,  High  School, 
Worthing. 

Wm.  White,  1,  Oriel  Villas,  Mayfield  Park,  Fishponds, 
Bristol. 

Chas.  R.  Butcher,  Deal  House,  Gladstone  Road,  Wat¬ 
ford,  Herts. 

Arthur  Jollyman,  5,  Tyne  Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol. 
Sydney  F.  Warner,  29,  Vernon  Terrace,  North¬ 
ampton. 

George  Green,  61,  Romford  Road,  Stratford,  e. 
Arthur  Ivan  Greaves,  Stafford  House,  Boston  Spa, 
Yorkshire. 

Peter  Jacka,  Paul  Neyriyn  Board  School. 

Herbert  G.  Thompson,  Viewforth  Cottage,  Leven, 

Fife. 

Edgar  Griffiths,  Ellesmere  Park,  Eccles,  near 
Manchester. 

Mm.  C.  Gordon,  Juniper  Bank,  Thurso,  Caithness. 
Harold  Arnold  Kell,  Ufford  Board  School,  near 
V  oodbndge. 

George  Hutcheson,  5,  Chichester  Place,  Brighton 
R.  A.  Weaver,  227,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham. 
^Harrow  ^  Halliday,  4,  Northampton  Terrace) 

Bavid  J.  Anderson,  Groote  River,- Knysna. 

G  roiYHiam  MERUALr’  ulveriey,  Acock's  Green,  Bir- 

WBri;tolMAR0HANT-  91’  WhUe  La'jies  Boad,  Clifton, 


liie  i>oyV  Own  l^apef. 


i-  month  was  a  busy  one, 
but  so  must  this  be  too, 
for  the  cry  is  still  they 
come— both  eggs  and  chickens.  More  fowls  will  be 
wanting  to  sit,  and  to  a  reasonable  extent  we 
should  accommodate  them.  Just  at  this  season  of  the 
year  few  breeders  think  of  incubators.  Yet  these  are 
very  liaudy  instruments  to  have.  There  are  now  some 
good  cheap  ones  in  the  market,  and  before  the  season 
is  over  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  these  wonderful  machines. 

Continue  then,  now  to  sit  hens,  choosing  a  quiet, 
comfortable  place  for  them.  A  loft  would  do ;  a  cellar 
is  better  ;  an  outhouse  is  the  worst  place  of  all.  Than 
Dorkings  Or  half-bred  Dorkings  we  can  hardly  find 
better  mothers  ;  but  any  large  breed  that  is  willing  to 
sit  will  do  excellently  well— the  Brahma,  for  instance, 
the  Silky  or  Cochin,  We  don't  care  for  the  latter 
very  much.  The  Silky  is  a  fowl  of  old  acquaintance  ; 
they  are  blue  in  legs,  their  body  covered  with  silky 
hair  instead  of  feathers,  which  is  their  peculiarity ; 
they  have  double  combs,  which,  like  the  face,  are  a  dark 
purplish  colour.  Once  seen,  they  are  not  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  Their  fault  is  that  they  want  to  sit  too  much, 
but  they  make  the  very  best  and  most  attentive  of 
mothers. 

In  this  month  of  April,  and  in  the  next,  although 
the  time  may  be  considered  late  enough  by  some,  eggs 
are  more  likely  to  be  hatched.  You  will  have  fewer 
addled  ones.  We  would  try  our  best  to  dissuade  any 
boy  from  buying  a  breeding-hen  through  the  medium 
of  an  advertisement.  If  in  the  country  you  are  sure 
to  get  one  easily  enough,  and  there  will  not  then  be 
any  risk  of  her  being  put  off  sitting,  which  effect  a 
long  journey  sometimes  produces. 

Pus  a  few  addled  or  china  eggs  underneath  the  fowl 
at  first,  to  make  sure  she  really  means  to  sit.  When 
you  are  convinced  of  this,  then  gently  place  the  eggs 
—thirteen  to  fifteen,  according  to  the  size  of  them 
and  of  the  fowl — under  her. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  sit  two  fowls  at  the  same  time. 
We  always  do.  For  then  if  the  chickens  be  not  very 
numerous  one  fowl  will  he  able  to  take  sole  charge, 
and  her  companion  can  go  back  to  the  run.  Those 
that  go  in  for  a  large  breeding  establishment  have 
what  are  called  sitting-houses.  In  these  each  fowl 
has  a  nest-box  to  herself,  with  a  lid  to  it.  But  we  do 
not  advise  any  one,  boy  or  otherwise,  to  go  in  for 
breeding  large  numbers  of  fowls  in  this  country. 

“  These  are  French  eggs,”  we  said  to  our  grocer  one 
day,  “and  only  fit  to  fry.”  “True,  sir,”  he  replied; 
“  but  why  should  not  a  French  egg  be  as  good  as  an 
English  ?” 

Well,  boys,  so  it  would  be  if  fresh  ;  hut  exporters 
buy  up  eggs  from  a  large  number  of  small  house¬ 
holders,  and  before  they  can  get  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  send  from  France  most  of  them  are  stale.  We 
take  a  great  interest  in  fowl-breeding,  and  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  and  studied  it  for  years,  coming  at 
last  to  the  conclusion  that  only  on  a  small  scale  can 
fowls  in  England  be  bred  with  profit.  Hence  it  is 
so  capital  a  hobby  for  boys. 

Be  careful  to  feed  well  now,  but  let  nothing  he 
wasted  ;  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success.  See  that 
each  bird  gets  a  share,  and  do  not  permit  the  big 
grown  chickens  to  mix  with  and  bully  the  smaller  ;  if 
you  have  any  convenience  for  keeping  them  apart,  by 
all  means  do  so. 

We  promised  to  say  a  word  or  two  this  month  about 
the  treatment  of  ducklings.  Well,  the  great  secret  of 
success  is  getting  them  to  grow  well  till  about  two  or 
three  months’  old,  and  then  fattening  them  off.  By 
all  means,  then,  let  them  have  all  the  exercise  anil 
range  they  can.  Do  not  keep  ducks  unless  you  have 
plenty  of  run ;  they  collect  so  much  food  among  the 
grass  that  they  grow  very  fast,  especially  if  they  have 
access  to  the  water.  But  young  ducks  must  have  a 


dry  place,  and  even  the  pans  they  drink  from  should 
be'  so  arranged  that  they  cannot  get  into  them,  else 
cramps  will  follow.  Give  your  young  ones  boiled  rice 
and  boiled  grains,  and,  if  you  can  afford  it,  boiled  egg 
mixed  up  with  it.  When  a  little  older  boiled  lights 
j  and  Spratt’s  food,  which  latter  is  really  cheap  when 
j  we  consider  how  much  good  it  works. 

The  Pigeonloft. — Your  pigeons  will  now  be  paired 
and  hatching.  Well,  you  must  know  that  these  birds 
feed  their  young  on  the  contents  of  their  stomachs, 
both  cock  and  hen  doing  duty  in  this  way;  and  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  secretion  from  the  parents’  stomachs 
which  fanciers  call  pigeon’s  milk.  At  all  events,  the 
food  that  the  old  birds  eat  is  reduced  in  their  stomachs 
to  a  soft  or  pulpy  condition.  We  should  bear  this  in 
mind  now  when  feeding,  and  give  the  pigeons  softer 
food — rice,  dari,  good  grey  peas,  wheat,  and  some 
maize. 

If  any  young  ones  lie  very  tender  you  may  feed  on 
chewed  biscuit  and  milk  from  the  mouth.  You  may 
rear  thus,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  the  trouble  is  very 
great.  Read  our  last  month’s  Doings,  and  act  thereon 
in  everything  connected  with  the  comfort  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  loft. 

The  Aviary.— A  canary  sits  thirteen  days  steadily 
from  the  time  the  last  egg  was  laid.  Our  plan  is  to 
take  away  the  eggs  as  they  are  laid,  and  put  them  in 
cotton  wool  in  a  locked  drawer  until  the  complement, 
or  at  least  three,  are  laid,  and  then  put  them  back. 
Some  do  not  do  this. 

Well,  in  this  country  there  are  all  kinds  of  nest- 
boxes,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  these  want  a 
supply  of  nesting-material.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to 
witness  the  birds  building,  but  for  our  own  part  we 
prefer  ready-made  nests.  However,  a  little  dry  moss 
and  other  stuff  does  no  barm ;  it  keeps  the  birds 
amused.  See,  however,  that  it  is  clean. 

You  must  now  change  your  feeding ;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  canary  seeds— black  and  white — 
give  a  daily  supply  of  hard-boiled  grated  egg  and 
bread-crumb.  This  must  be  made  fresh  every  second 
day,  and  a  new  supply  given  every  morning.  See  that 
the  eggs  themselves  are  good  ones.  Keep  your  breed¬ 
ing-cages  in  a  well-ventilated,  tidy  room,  where  there 
is  neither  dust  nor  steam,  and  where  quiet  pievails. 
Look  out  for  egg-bound.  But  it  is  mostly  a  weakly 
hen  that  suffers  from  this.  So  be  careful,  when  mating, 
to  see  that  your  pairs  are  young  and  strong. 

We  do  not  say  much  about  the  different  varieties  of 
canaries,  because  we  recommend  boys  only  to  breed  at 
first  from  the  commoner,  hardier  kinds,  and  afterwards 
to  carefully  study  the  breeds. 

The  Babbitry.  — We  hope  that  you  hare  good 
waterproof,  big  roomy  hutches,  and  that  they  have  a 
southern  exposure,  protected  from  the  chill  Winds  of 
the  north  and  east  by  a  wall,  that  you  have  reduced 
your  feeding  to  a  regular  system,  that  you  permit  your 
bunnies  to  have  exercise;  and  that  you  do  not  with¬ 
hold  from  them  a  supply  of  clean  water,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  rabbits  never  touch  it,  and  that 
you  are  rewarded  for  all  your  trouble  by  seeing  your 
rabbits  wholesome,  lively,  clean  in  the  coat,  and 
bright  ancl  full  in  eye.  If  they  are  not  so  they  are  not 
thriving,  and  ten  to  one  the  fault  lies  at  your  own 
door.  Doctoring  rabbits  is  sadly  thankless  work,  so 
remember  the  much-quoted  proverb,  “Prevention  is 
better  than  cure.”  Be  careful  how  you  handle  rabbits, 
and  especially  look  after  the  young.  Do  not  let  any 
one  go  near  your  hutches  without  your  permission. 

To  those  boys  who  live  away  in  wild  moorland  dis¬ 
tricts  we  beg  to  tender  this  hint :  By  keeping  half-wild 
rabbits  in  a  semi-wild  state  you  can  make  a  deal  of 
pocket-moiiey.  But  your  first  work  would  be  to  make 
your  warren.  Fence  off.  half  an  acre  of  half- barren 
ground,  and  when  you  have  made  all  secure  begin  and 
stock  it.  More  of  this  next  month. 

The  Kennel. — We  would  not  like  to  advise  boys  to 
breed  dogs  entirely  for  profit,  but  we  must  tell  them 
that  from  highly-bred  dogs  of  prize  pedigree  much 
money  is  to  be  made.  The  mother  must  be  good,  and, 
the  father  a  champion.  The  mother  might  belong 
to  yourself,  the  father  would  be  some  grand  bench- 
show  dog.  The  address  of  an  owner  of  such  an  animal 
could  only  he  obtained  by  procuring  a  catalogue  of  a 
recent  show  from  some  secretary. 

Domestic  Pets.— Just  a  word  about  poor  ill-used 
pussy,  whom  we  have  now  taken  up  cudgels  for. 
Pussy  will  have  kittens  at  times.  Well,  never  keep 
more  than  two,  and  do  all  you  can  to  find  good  homes 
for  these.  Take  the  ones  you  want  to  destroy  away 
out  of  the  mother's  sight,  and  sink  them  in  a  pail  of 
water  that  has  had  the  chill  taken  off.  It  should  by 
no  means  be  hot.  Highbred  Persian  kittens  fetch 
from  10s.  to  £2  2s.  in  the  market,  so  it  pays  to  breed 
cats. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.— The  weather  will  now  be 
mild  and  gonial,  and  the  ground  dries  rapidly  under 
an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine.  Finish  seed-sowing  in 
general.  Begin  to  weed  the  seedlings  that  are  peep¬ 
ing  through  the  ground.  Choose  a  damp  day  for  weed- 
j  ing.  Sow  kidney-beans,  sea-kale,  lettuces,  carrots, 
j  etc.  Keep  the  hoe  at  work. 

The  Flower  Garden. — All  your  spring  flowers  win 
now  be  in  bloom ;  and  on  warm  sunny  days,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  yoiu'  garden  should  be  very 
beautiful.  Beware  of  weeds.  Keep  the  ground  well 
stirred,  and  the  walks  clean,  and  borders  trim. 

The  Window  Garden.— Though  it  is  not  yet  time 
to  plant  geraniums  and  other  summer  bloomers,  still, 
what  with  forget-me-nots,  crimson  silenes,  auriculas, 
primulas,  scillas,  etc.,  you  can  have  a  flue  show  now. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  transplant  a  flower  even  in  bloom, 
but  give  it  earth  and  do  the  work  quickly  Water 
every  morning  or  evening.  Plant  your  canary  creepers 
now. 


Correspondence. 


A  Tease.— 1.  The  colours  that  are  trans¬ 
parent  will  do,  but  the  opaque  ones 
will  not.  Rub  the  paints  down  in 
varnish  instead  of  water.  2.  Try  ox¬ 
gall. 

F.  X. — The  letters  on  tombstones  are 
either  lead  or  an  equal  mixture  of 
Trinidad  asphaltum  and  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  poured  in  when  melted. 

Uncle  Arthur  is  informed  byCHANNER 
that  the  reason  apple-trees  in  Somer¬ 
setshire  are  sung  to  on  January  17  is 
probably  because  that  is  old  Twelfth 
Day.  If  there  is  any  particular  cere¬ 
mony  observed  will  Uncle  Arthur 
please  describe  it  or  communicate 
with  Channer,  9,  Keith  Grove,  Ux-, 
bridge  Eoad,  w.  ? 

H.  W.  —  Messrs.  Trttbner  and  Co  ,  of 
Ludgate  Hill,  are  the  publishers  of 
Mr.  Hasluck's  books  on  Lathework, 
etc. 

Rusticity.— There  are  several  agents  in 
London  who  advertise  that  they  can 
find  work  on  American  farms  for 
young  fellows  intending  to  emigrate, 
but  we  know  nothing  of  their  respect¬ 
ability,  and  should  think  it  better  for 
you  to  make  your  arrangements  on  the 
other  side.  Do  not  stop  on  the  coast, 
but  book  right  through  to  the  West, 
and  save  your  money  till  you  get 
there.  If  you  were  going  to  Canada 
you  could  obtain  all  the  information 
you  want  from  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Offices  in  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster. 

Plum  Pudding. — It  is  indeed  serious  to 
have  a  pudding  so  heavy  that  it  made 
you  ill.  Try  the  following.  Take  a 
pound  of  currants,  a  pound  of  raisins, 
a  pound  of  mixed  peel,  half  a  pound 
of  suet,  three  eggs,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  and  the  peel  of  one,  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  bread-crumbs,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  mixed  spice,  and  half  a 
pint  of  milk.  Chop  the  suet,  lemon- 
peel,  and  mixed  peel  very  fine,  stone 
your  raisins  and  wash  your  currants. 
Mix  well,  and  boil  for  sixteen  hours  or 
longer,  and  you  will  have  a  pudding 
that  will  keep  from  Christmas  to 
Christmas  if  you  do  not  eat  it,  and  be 
a  credit  to  you  hot  or  cold.  By  the 
way,  there  are  only  three  n’s  in  begin¬ 
ning. 

An  Anxious  Enquirer.— There  were 
fourteen  articles  on  the  Boy’s  Own 
Pigeon  Loft,  and  your  best  plan  would 
be  to  get  the  volume— the  third— in 
which  they  appeared. 

Water-rat.  —  The  game  of  water-polo 
was  described  in  the  part  for  December, 
1880. 

Hew  Holme  — A  cricket-scoring  book 
can  be  obtained  of  any  cricket  outfitter. 
Messrs.  Dean  and  Son,  of  St.  Dunstan's 
House,  Fleet  street,  have  a  new  and 
somewhat  ingenious  one. 

Stamp  Collector. —You  can  obtain  a 
full  and  recent  catalogue  of  almost 
any  of  the  dealers  that  advertise  on 
our  wrapper. 

Entomology.  —  The  coloured  plate  of 
British  Moths  was  in  the  June  part 
for  1883. 


Thomas  Craig.— The  large  limelight  ought  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  aphengescope  as  described,  and  should 
give  a  good  picture  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  lantern.  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  something?  Read  over  the  articles  again. 
Several  have  been  made  from  the  directions  given, 
arid  have  been  quite  successful.  The  light  should 
be  as  close  to  the  picture  as  possible,  and  the  focus¬ 
sing  lens  directly  in  front  of  it,  and  at  a  distance 
from  it  equal  to  its  own  focal  length.  The  instru¬ 
ment  will  do  for  public  exhibitions,  the  size  of  the 
picture  and  its  distance  from  the  instrument  being 
regulated  by  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

11.  G.  BorehAM.— The  Civil  Service  paper  is  the 
•“Civilian,”  obtainable  from  any  stationer.  For 
particulars  of  examinations,  etc.,  see  the  “  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Candidate,"  a  weekly  circular  issued  by  the 
Civil  Service  Department,  King’s  College,  London, 
price  one  penny. 

A  Naval  Cadet, —Messrs.  Longman,  of  Paternoster 
Row,  are  the  publishers  of  Sir  George  Nares’s  book 
on  seamanship. 

Haggis.— The  office  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Insti¬ 
tution  is  in  John  Street,  Adelphi.  The  secretary 
will  send  you  the  report  on  application. 

E.  and  F.— 1.  Two  pounds  apiece  is  quite  heavy  enough 
for  dumb-bells.  If  you  want  greater  weight  get 
things  of  a  different  shape,  such  as  Indian  clubs. 
2.  Neither  diving  nor  swimming  will  have  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  contract  the  chest.  3.  References  have  to 
be  made  for  dates,  etc.  ;  but  questions  necessitating 
the  trouble  you  mention  are  rarely  undertaken. 
4.  Raise  your  hat  to  the  lady,  no  matter  what  may 
be  your  relative  social  positions. 

E  H.  Holden. — If  you  will  draw  a  diagram  of  the 
earth  with  the  ring  of  atmosphere  round  it,  you  will 
see  that  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  shorter  than  a  horizontal  line  drawn  tan¬ 
gentially.  The  increased  thickness  of  the  watery 
vapour  accounts  for  the  distortion,  and  the  increase 
in  the  apparent  size  of  the  sun  at  its  rising  and  set¬ 
ting. 

Otto.— How  do  you  expect  us  to  name  a  bumble¬ 
bee  which  has  first  been  pressed  flat  in  a  letter,  and 
then  pounded  flatter  still  by  some  energetic  postal 
authority  ?  It  is  one  of  the  red-hipped  species,  and 
that  is  all  that  we  can  say. 

H.  S.  Rumsey. —Messrs.  Macmillan  are  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son's  publishers.  Apoly  to  them.  You  can  get 
Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost”  in  Warne’s  Chandos 
Library,  price  two  shillings. 

Meo  Periculo.— Your  best  plan  is  to  apply  in  writing 
to  one  of  the  large  shipping  companies,  state  your 
previous  history  and  qualifications,  and  enclose 
copies  of  any  testimonials  you  may  have. 

K.  C.  M.  G.— 1.  You  must  get  the  standards  from  the 
recruiting  office.  They  vary  with  the  supply  of 
recruits.  2.  The  Grenadier  Guards  have  a  grenade 
on  the  collar,  the  Scots  Guards  have  a  St.  Andrew's 
star,  and  the  Coldstreams  have  a  Garter  star.  The 
S  ots  Guards  have  a  diced  pattern  cap.  The  Cold- 
streams  have  a  red  plume  in  the  bearskin.  3.  The 
Scots  Greys  are  the  second  regiment  of  Dragoons. 
The  second  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards  is  the 
Queen’s  Bays. 

Turkey  (New  South  Wales).— The  Lifeboat  Fund  is 
closed  ;  but  we  purpose  opening  a  fund  for  another 
object  very  shortly. 

A.  W.  Mudford.— We  know  of  no  way  of  preserving 
leaves  so  as  to  withstand  the  rain.  The  leaves  in 
the  wreaths  you  see  on  toinbstones  are  made  of  tin, 
china,  or  guttapercha.  It  is  owing  to  this  difficulty 
in  preservati'  n  hat  the  immortelles  are  used. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  our  next  monthly  port  two  new  serial  stories  oh 
thrilling  interest,  by  T.  B.  Reed  a/nd  Dr.  Gordon 
Staples,  r  n.,  will  be  commenced. 
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Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

there,  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of 
Judea  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  emperor  Titus.  It  was  erected 
after  his  death,  a.d.  91,  by  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome.  It  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  structure,  decorated  with  bas-reliefs 
and  inscriptions,  and  is  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  because  its  historic  bas-reliefs  rep¬ 
resent  the  captors  carrying  in  triumph  to 
Rome  the  golden  candlestick  and  sacred 
utensils  from  the  Jewish  temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  From  these  we  obtain  our  best 
idea  of  their  shape. — Ed. 


Archery.  [Arms.] 
Ar'chevites,  perhaps  the 
inhabitants  of  Erech,  some  of 
whom  had  been  placed  as  colo¬ 
nists  in  Samaria.  Ezra  4  :  9. 

Ar'chi.  Josh.  16  :  2.  A  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel, 
on  the  boundary  between  Eph¬ 
raim  and  Benjamin.  It  desig¬ 
nates  a  clan  perhaps  originally 
from  Erech  in  Babylonia,  of 
which  Hushai  was  one.  [Ar- 
CHITE.] 

Archip'pus  ( master  of  the  horse),  a 
Christian  teacher  in  Colossae,  Col.  4  : 17, 
called  by  St.  Paul  his  “  fellow  soldier,” 
Phil.  2.  He  was  probably  a  member  of 
Philemon’s  family.  (A.D.  62.) 

Ar’ciiite,  The  (as  if  from  a  place 
named  Erech,  on  the  frontiers  of  Eph¬ 
raim),  the  usual  designation  of  David’s 
friend  Hushai.  2  Sam.  15  :  32  ;  17  :  5,  14; 
1  Chron.  27  :  33. 

Architecture.  The  book  of  Genesis, 
4  : 17,  20,  22,  appears  to  divide  mankind 
into  two  great  characteristic  sections, 


“  the  city  of  Arbah”  is  always  rendered 
elsewhere.  Gen.  35  :  27. 

Ar'bathite,  a  native  of  the  Arabah 
or  Ghor.  [Arabah.]  Abi-albon  the 
Arbathite  was  one  of  David’s  mighty 
men.  2  Sam.  23  :  31 ;  1  Chron.  11 :  32. 

Ar'bite,  a  native  of  Arab.  Paarai 
the  Arbite  was  one  of  David's  guard. 
2  Sam.  23  :  35. 

Arch  of  Titus.  A  triumphal  arch 
erected  at  Rome,  and  still  remaining 


Arche la'us  ( prince  of  the  people),  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  a  Samaritan 
woman,  Malthake,  and,  with  his  brother 
Antipas,  brought  up  at  Rome.  At  the 
death  of  Herod  (B.C.  4)  his  kingdom  was 
divided  between  his  three  sons,  Herod 
Antipas,  Arehelaus  and  Philip.  Arche- 
laus  never  properly  bore  the  title  of  king, 
Matt.  2  : 22,  but  only  that  of  ethnarch. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  or  the 
ninth  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  i.e.  A.D. 

6,  a  complaint  was  preferred 
against  him  by  his  brothers  and 
his  subjects  on  the  ground  of 
his  tyranny,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  banished  to  Vi¬ 
enne  in  Gaul,  where  he  is  gen¬ 
erally  said  to  have  died. 


Coins  of  Arehelaus. 
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THE  ABOVE  IS  A  SPECIMEN  PAOE  FROM 


SMITH  AND  PELGUBETS  BIBLE  DICTIONARY 


BOUND  IV  EXTRA  CLOTH  -PRICE,  $2.50. 

The  “Teachers’  Edition  of  Smith  &  Pelonbet’s  Bible  Dictionary”  well  deserves  any  words t>t  hearty 
praise  that  may  be  given  it.  It  is  of  very  convenient  size,  tastefully  bound,  generously  illustrated,  and 
contains  everything  iu  the  nature  of  definition  or  explanation  that  the  ordinary  student  of  the  Bible  re¬ 
quires.  An  important  feature  of  the  work  is  its  series  of  chronological  tables.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose  it  is  designed  to  serve.” — From  the  Toronto  Globe,  Sept.  13,  18S4. 


THE  * 

PIHOBTES 

Are  endorsed  by  the  most  com¬ 
petent  musical  authorities  for 

Superiority  of  Tone  &  Action 

They  combine  solidity,  strength  and  durability ,  with 
exceptional  beauty  of  outline  and finish. 

Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Octavius  Newcombe  8p  Co., 

CoiiNEB  Church  and  Richmond  Streets.  Toromt-i 

A  variety  of  Second-hand  Pianos  by  other  maker* 
(received  in  part  payment )  at  Special  Pules  tor  Cash, 
or  on  easy  -monthly  or  quarterly  payments . 


Accident  Insurance  Company 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


Head  Office  -  -  -  Montreal. 

SIR  A.  T.  GALT,  ...  -  Presides'! 

EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  -  -  Man.  Director 


Grants  insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  claims  and  never  contested  any  at 
law. 

Does  the  largest  business  in  the  Dominion. 

MEDLAND  &  JONES, 

Gen.  Agents,  Toronto  District 
N.  E.  Cor.  Victoria  and  Adelaide  Sts. 


DR.  PALMER,  Surgeon,-  Eye,  Ear.  Throat, 
Nose.  10  to  3.  Corner  Yonge  and  Wellesley'. 

IOHN  B.  HALL,  M.D., 

HOMEOPATHIST. 

SPECIALTIES — Diseases  of  Children  and  Nervous 
System.  Hours— 8  to  10  a  m.  ;  4  to  6  p.m.  ; 
Sunday,  9  to  10  a  m.  ;  5  to  6.30  p.m. 

326  &  328  JARVIS  STREET. 


J.W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 

43  d  45  Ring  Si.  West,  Toronto. 


New  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  combined  ;  natural  teeth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 


HOMEOPATHIC  PHARMACY, 

394  Yougo  Street,  Toronto, 

Keeps  in  stock  Pure  Homeopathic  Medicines,  in 
Tinctures,  Dilutions  and  Pellets.  Pure  Sugar  of 
Milk  and  Globules.  Books  and  Family  Medicine 
Cases  from  .?!  to  §12.  Oases  refitted.  Vials  refilled. 
Orders  for  Medicines  and  Books  promptly  attended 
to.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

D.  L.  THuMPSON,  Pharmacist. 


Sole  Agent  for  Dominion  of  Canada  -  -  -  S.  R.  BRIGGS, 


•Toronto  Willard  Tract  Depository,  Toronto,  Canada. 


A.  W.  BRAIN, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  LIGHT-RUNNING 

DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINES 

Also  Agent  for  the  Perfect-Fitting  Domestic  Patterns. 

Sewing  of  every  description  done  with  care.  Needles,  Oils,  Parts,  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.,  for  all  Machines.  Sewing  Machines  repaired. 

No.  98  YONGE  STREET,  .  TORONTO,  ONT. 


BICYCLES! 

Royal  Canadian,  Howe, 
Premier,  Columbia. 

A  number  of  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  for  sale. 
Send  3c.  stamp  for  New 
Catalogue. 

A.  T.  LAME, 

P.O.  Box  967,  Montreal. 


Harper’s  Bazar  Pattern  House 

AU  Cut  Patterns  published  in  Harper's  Bazar, 
New  York  (weekly),  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  Sheets  and  Catalogues. 

A  Choice  Selection  of 

French  and  American  Millinery. 


Dresses  and  Mantles  in  the  Latest  Styles  at  reas¬ 
onable  rates.  Dress  Trimmings,  Fancy  Goods,  etc 

MRS.  I.  THORNHILL, 

374|  Yonge  St.,  •  Toronto.  | 


FRED.  S.  ROBERTS, 

THE  CASH  GROCER, 

Best  Tapioca,  5  Cents  per  lb. 

Best  Sago,  5  Cents  per  lb. 

Genuine  English  Marmalade,  18c.  per  lb.  tin 
Best  Granulated  Sugar,  16  lbs.  for  $1. 

290  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
Nearly  opposite  Wilton  Avenue. 


Just  Received — A  large  quantity 
of  Ladies’,  Misses’  and  Children’s 
Boots  for  Spring  wear. 


They  are  in  full  and  half  sizes — 

In  shape  the  newest- - 
Our  owui  manufacture — 

Ami  are  offered  at  moderate  prices. 


79  KING  ST.  E.,  TORONTO. 
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JOHNSTOFS  FLUID  BEEF. 


EN  VALUABLE  TO  ALL! 

Will  be  mailed 

to  all  applicants  _ _ _  _ 

and  to  customers  of  last  year  without 
ordering  it  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

Dna  ETPOV  0  WINDSOR,  Ontario. 

.  lie.  r&oni  a  LU.  DETROIT,  Michigan. 

rnnTcfT.-ar  M.-.raaw'mm-  ■  rq -« Itywg-J  vv-js. — -  cvJOe 

MILLION  A  MONTH 


THE  DIAMOND  DIES 

Have  become  so  popular  hat  a  million  packages  a 
month  are  being  used  to  re  color  dingy  or  faded 
DRESSES,  SCARFS,  HOODS.  STOCKINGS,  RIB¬ 
BONS,  &c.  Warranted  fast  ami  durable.  Also  used 
for  making  inks,  staining  wood,  coloring  Photos, 
Flowers,  Grasses,  &c.  Send  stamp  for  32  colored 
samples,  and  book  of  directions. 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO., 
Burlington,  Ft.,  and  Montreal,  P.Q. 


THE  IMPROVED  MODEL 


Pat.  Aug.  2,  1S&4. 


— AND— 


BLEACHER. 


Weighs  only  six  pounds  and 
can  be  carried  in  a  small  valise. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  the 
money  refunded. 


$1,000  REWARD 


C.W.DennU, Toronto.  FOR  ITS  SUPERIOR. 


Washing  made  light  and  easy.  The  clothes  have 
that  pure  whiteness  which  no  other  mode  of  wash¬ 
ing  can  p  oduce.  No  rubbing  required,  no  friction 
to  injure  the  fabric.  A  10  year  old  girl  can  do  the 
washing  as  well  as  an  older  person. 

To  place  it  in  every  household  tlic  price  lias 
been  placed  at  S3, 00,  and  if  not  found  satisfac¬ 
tory  within  one  month  from  date  of  purchase, 
money  refunded.  See  what  the  Canada  Presby¬ 
terian  says  about  it:  “The  Model  Washer  and 
Bleacher,  which  Mr.  C.  W.  Dennis  offers  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  has  many  and  valuable  advantages.  It  is  a  time 
and  labor-saving  machine,  is  substantial  and  endur 
ing  and  is  very  cheap.  From  trial  in  the  household 
we  can  testify  to  its  excellence.”  Send  for  circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Delivered  to  any  express  office 
in  Ontario  or  Quebec,  charges  paid,  for  $3.50. 


This  preparation  is  rapidly  gaining  pnblio 
favour,  'l’ne  demand  now  supersedes  that  of 
any  Extract  of  Meat  in  the  market. 


C.  W.  DENNIS,  -  Toronto  Bargain  House, 
213  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

S3T  Please  mention  this  magazine. 


THE  REASON  18  APPAREN1 . 


WHAT  IS  CATARRH  ? 


It  is  the  only  preparation  of  the  kind  which 
contains  all  the  nutritious,  together  with  the 
stimulating,  properties  of  beef,  and  the  only  one 
which  has  the  power  to  supply  nourishment  for 
brain,  and  bone,  and  muscle. 


MM  IN  TH  E  WORLD 

SEETHATJ.HEY  BEAR  OUR  NAME 
ALL  OTHERS  ARE  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS. 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 

Novelty  Rug  Machine. 

Patented  March  6,  1882. 

With  it  you  can  make  a  beautiful  rug 
in  a  few  hours  that  would  require 
weeks  of  labor  with  a  hook.  You  can 
make  hoods,  tidies,  lap-robes,  mittens, 
door  mats,  etc.  Uses  either  yarn  or 
rags.  Easy  to  learn,  simple,  durable 
and  perfect.  A  Machine,  with  printed 
directions,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address, 
upon  receipt  of  price,  one  dollar.  Agents  wanted 
either  ladies  or  gentlemen),  to  whom  liberal  in¬ 
ducements  will  be  given.  Address  R.  W.  ROSS, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  P.O.  Box  541,  sole  manufacturer  of 
the  Novelty  Rug  Machine. 


From  the  Mail  (Can  )  Dec.  15. 

Catarrh  is  a  muco-purulent  discharge  caused  by 
the  presence  and  development  of  a  vegetable  para¬ 
site  in  the  internal  lining  membrane  of  the  nose. 
This  parasite  is  the  simplest  living  form  known  that 
lives  upon  organs,  and  is  only  developed  under  fav¬ 
orable  circumstances,  such  as — Morbid  state  of  the 
blood,  as  the  blighted  corpuscle  of  tubercle,  the 
germ  poison  of  syphilis,  mercury,  toxomoea,  from 
the  retention  of  the  effete  matter  of  the  skin,  sup¬ 
pressed  perspiration,  badly  ventilated  sleeping 
apartments,  and  other  poisons  that  are  germinated 
in  the  blood.  These  poisons  keep  the  internal  lin¬ 
ing  membrane  of  the  nose  in  a  constant  state  of 
irritation,  ever  ready  for  the  deposit  of  the  seeds  of 
these  germs,  which  spread  up  the  nostrils  and  down 
the  fauces,  or  back  of  the  throat,  causing  ulceration 
of  the  throat;  up  the  eustaehian  tubes,  causing 
deafness ;  burrowing  in  the  vocal  chords,  causing 
hoarseness ;  usurping  the  proper  structure  of  the 
bronchial  cubes,  ending  in  pulmonary  consumption 
and  death. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  this  dis¬ 
tressing  disease  by  the  use  of  inhalents,  medicated 
vapors  and  other  ingenious  devices,  but  none  of 
these  treatments  can  do  a  particle  of  good  until  the 
parasites  are  either  destroyed  or  removed  from  the 
mucous  tissue. 

Some  time  since,  a  well-known  physician  of  forty 
years’  standing,  after  much  experimenting,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  necessary  combination  of 
ingredients  which  never  fail  in  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  eradicating  this  horrible  disease,  whether 
standing  for  one  year  or  forty  years.  Those  who 
may  be  suffering  from  the  above  disease,  should, 
without  delay,  communicate  with  the  business 
managers, 

Messrs.  A.  H.  DIXON  &  SON, 

305  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  Can. 
And  inclose  stamp  for  their  treatise  on  Catarrh 


DUDLEY  &  BURNS, 

- PRINTERS - 

11  COLBORNE  ST.,  -  TORONTO. 


KIDNEY- WORT 


DOES 

WONDERFUL 
CURES  OF 

KIDNEY  DISEASES. 

AND 

|  IVER  QOMPLAINTS 
|  Because  it  acts  on  the  LIVER,  BOWELS 
and  KIDNEYS  at  the  same  time. 
Because  it  cleanses  the  system  of  the  poison¬ 
ous  humors  that  develope  in  Kidney  and  Uri¬ 
nary  Diseases,  Billiousness,  Jaundice,  Consti¬ 
pation,  Piles,  or  in  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Nervous  Disorders  and  all  Female  Complaints.  I 
l^TSOLID  PROOF  OF  THIS. 

IT  WILL  SURELY  CURE 

CONSTIPATION,  PILES, 

AND  RHEUMATISM, 

By  causing  FREE  ACTION  of  all  the  organs 
and  functions,  thereby 

CLEANSING  the  BLOOD 

restoring  the  normal  power  to  throw  off  disease. 
THOUSANDS  OF  CASES 

of  th©  worst  forms  of  these  terrible  diReases  have  been 
quickly  relieved,  and  in  a  short  time 

PERFECTLY  CURED. 

PRICE,  $1.  LIQUID  OR  DRY,  SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS 
Dry  can  Le  sent  by  mail. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt., 

8  and  MontreaL 


KIDNEY-WORT 


Prevention  Better  than  Cure. 


Lady.— Oh,  Doctor,  my  little  boy  is  so  ill,  do  tell  me 
what  ails  him  ? 


Doctor— It’s  a  bad  case  of  fever,  madam. 

L. — How  can  he  have  caught  it ;  we  have  paid  every 
attention  to  sanitary  matters. 

D. — Have  you  had  your  bedding  cleaned? 

L. — No,  we  have  never  thought  of  that,  though  we 
have  used  it  for  several  years. 

D.-Then  send  it  to  N.  P.  CHANEY  *1  CO.’S, 
230  King  St.  East,  at  once,  they  will  clean 
it  thoroughly.  More  diseases  arise  from  impure 
bedding  than  from  anything  else. 


CHOICEST 

Ladies’  Bouquets. 


ARTISTIC 

Floral  Decorations 

Suitable  for  all  occasions. 


The  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  of 

Flowers  and  Trees 

IN  THE  CITY. 


Every  Description  or  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  .Slirnbs. 
Evergreens,  Grape-Tines,  «£c. 


HENRY  SLIGHT,  -  City  Nurseries, 

407  YONGE  STREET  (NEAR  GERRARD),  TORONTO, 


C.B.O,  White  Oats,  Hulled  —  Crushed 

C.B  C.  White  Wheat,  Cooked  —  Dessicated, 

C  B.C.  Crushed  Barley,  ^  ^  ^  These  delicious  Foods 

C.BC  Yellow  Maize,  •  RuP  ■  e  are  recommended  by 

C.B  C.  White  Maize.  wmaaBMnmUBBUm  the  Medical  Faculty, 


THE  GENUINE  HEINTZM AN  &  CO. 

GRAND,  SQUARE# UPRIGHT  PIANOS 

WAREROOMS  ARID  FACTORY:  117  KINO  ST.  WEST.  NO  OTHER  ADDRESS. 


Standing  High  Above 
All  Others  in  Everything  that 


Constitutes  a  Fine  Piano. 


Culture  and  taste  in  music,  expanded  and  ripened,  require  Pianos  having  a  tone  of  greater  volume  and  duration,  also  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  quality.  Our  new  scales  possess  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  placing  them  above  all  others  ;  entirely  free  from 
the  loud  thin  tone  found  always  in  cheaper  grade  Pianos. 

A  large  number  of  second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs  in  stock.  Instruments  offered  on  very  easy  terms,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Special  inducements  to  time  and  cash  purchasers  at  the  present  time. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Communications  will  have  prompt  attention. 


SPRING  HATS  SPRING 

Latest  Styles  from  the  Leading  Manufacturers , 
English  and  American. 

Tonkin  Bros. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


IIO  YONGE  STREET, 


JOLUFFE  &  CO. 

Have  enlarged  their  premises  to  make  room  for  their 


3NTBW  JEZDITZEOIETS. 


EXTENSIVE  STOCK 

—OF— 

CARPETS 

(Nothing  to  Touch  Us  West  of  Yonge  St.) 

NEW EST  DESI G N S 

-IN- 

BEDROOM  SUITES, 
PARLOR  SUITES, 
SIDEBOARDS, 

— AND— 

FURNITURE  of  Every  Description 

467, 469  and  471  Queen  Street  West, 

TORONTO. 


RICHARDSON’S 

New  Method  for  the  Piano. 

CETZE’S 

Hew  §  Improved  School  for  the  Parlor  Organ 

Jousse’s  Catechism  of  Music 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Keyboard. 

Howe’s  Piano  without  a  Master, 
Howe’s  Melodeon  without  a  Master, 
Howe’s  Organ  without  a  Master. 

Sydney  Smith’s  Piano  Tutor. 

THE  T0R0NT0  NEWS  CO. 

PUBLISHERS’  AGENTS. 


(BREAKFAST) 


JAMES'  PPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists 


1 line  OisJy  RECKITT’S  BLUE~“  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 
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